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THe WHEELMAN for the coming year promises to be of 
the —— interest, not only to the wheeling fraternity, but 
to the general reader. Its various stories, articles and 
poems will be of the highest literary excellence, and illus- 
trated by the best artists. A few of the many attractions to 
appear in the pages of the magazine are mentioned. 


SERIAL STORIES. 


“A SHADOW LOVE.” 


By CHARLES RICHARDS DopDGE, 
Author of “ Louise and I,” “ Fohn Ascott’s Daughters,” etc. 


From brief glimpses into the few chapters of the manu- 
script in hand, the ‘story promises to be one of absorbin 
interest. The characters, all young people of culture an 
refinement, are, with slight exception, Americans—though 
the scene for the most part is laid in Europe. As the title 
implies, the story opens with a“ shadowy ” kind of mystery, 
presenting itself in a manner at once reasonable and 
suggestive, the unravelling of which gives opportunity for a 
a series of novel adventures in different cities—whereby 
the plot is developed. 

While the chief characters are wheelmen—one an 
Englishman, the other an American—the bicycle only 
appears in its appropriate place, coming in naturally, and 
in a manner proving the author to be an enthusiastic lover 
of the wheel, as well as of nature. A third important 
character is an artist, and from Mr. Dodge’s acquaintance 
with the art-world and matters pertaining to art, we feel 
safe in promising our readers some charming glimpses into 
this delightful realm. 


A FLYING DUTCHMAN. 
BY MINIMUM. 


The first chapters of this serial appeared in the December 
number. This story is written by a talented young novelist, 
and, viewed as a pieceof fiction, has ye literary excel- 
lence. The characters are well drawn, the situations vividly 
described, and there is a fresh, original atmosphere about 
the whole, which makes it a most entertaining story. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


History of the Boston Bicycle Club. 
BY CHARLES E. PRATT. 


A history of the oldest club in the country, by its presi- 
dent. This article will be fully illustrated. 





A MARINE BICYCLE TRIP. 


BY C. A. HAZLETT, CHIEF CONSUL, L. A. W. 

An account of a run on the marine bicycle down the New 
Hampshire coast and out to the Isle of Shoals, accompanied 
by numerous engravings of interesting spots and beautiful 
scenes. 


On the Wheel through Europe. 


A series of papers by Joseph Pennell, of Philadelphia, 
giving sketches of tours through various parts of Europe 
upon the wheel, with illustrations by the writer. 


Touring in the United States. 


Karl Kron will contribute regularly a number of articles, 

iving the history of his famous forty-six inch wheel, and 
fis experiences while making upon it the best touring record 
of American riders. Also, illustrated accounts of his White 
Mountain experiences, ‘* From New Haven to Lake George.” 
etc., etc. 


The Great Meet at Philadelphia. 


A sketch of this important and interesting event, and 
illustrated by Mr. Pennell, will appear in an early issue. 


A Run to Natural Bridge. 


An illustrated sketch of the tripof Max Hansman and L. 
Ww. gg of the Capital Club, Washington, to the Natural 
ir; 


Bridge, i 
POEMS. 


ginia. 
BY CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE. 


“ A Cyclein Verse, A Bicycular Romance in Four Meets,” 
a bright little dramatic poem in blank verse, with drawings 
by J. Pennell, also “ Jealousy.” 


An interesting feature to be continued through several 
issues of the magazine will be, 


A History of ’Cycling in France. 
BY P. DEVILLERS, 
Late Editor of Le Sport Vélocipédique. 

This series of papers will form a complete history of the 
sport in France. No one is better able to write such a 
history than M,. Devillers, who so ably edited Le Sport 
Vélocipédique. These articles, written specially for Tue 
WHEELMAN, cannot fail to interest all American bicyclers. 


OUR ART DEPARTMENT. 


THE WHEELMAN is equal to our best magazines in the 
character of the drawings and engravings. Mr. H. E. 
SYLVESTER has charge of this department, and gives his 

rsonal attention to the drawing, engraving and printing 
ofthe illustrations. Only the work of the best artists and best 
engravers will appear in the magazine. We employ many 
of the artists and engravers whose work appears in the 
leading illustrated magazines of the country, so that the 
illustrations are of guaranteed excellence. = 





THE WHEELMAN, it must be remembered, is a genuine /iterary magazine. Its articles, papers, stories and poems 


though upon subjects connected with the wheel, are of real literary merit. The standard in this particular is high, an 
only articles of excellence will be found in the magazine. The perusal of its pages will show the pleasure, profit and 
physical benefit of bicycling, and give a better idea of the possibilities of the machine. Its contributors are all practical 
wheelmen, who write from their own experiences. It voices the sentiments and opinions of those best fitted to write on the 
subjects. To those who are as yet unacquainted with the wheel and its capabilities, the magazine furnishes entertaining 
and interesting reading, opening up to themanew and important subject; to wheelmen it comes with the experiences, 
opinions and sentiments of their fellows, instructing, and acquainting them with the latest news in the wheel world. A 
literary magazine, THE WHEELMAN is for all readers, whether in the ranks of wheelmen or not. 


TERMS: $2 A YEAR; 20 CENTS A NUMBER. 


Back numbers and sample copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. Subscribers will please remit in P. O. Mon 
Orders, or Bank Checks, or Drafts, or by Registered iene - . ad 


THE WHEELMAN CO., 


No. 608 Washington Street, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ The one unique thing in periodical literature.” 
—Wesiern Llousehold. 


OVR CONTINENT 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
CONDUCTED BY 
7 ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
S Gira, 84a year; $2 six mos.; 10c. acopy 


g 
FOR SALE GY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


“4 Scribner on wheels.” — Phila. Ledger. 


Fu dge 


A Weekly Magazine that should furnish the same 


Tourgée’s novel project of publishing 
class of literature and illustration as the great 
monthlies, has proved to be no ‘Fool's Errand,” 
except in the fact of its magnificent success. 
How it can be afforded for Ten Cents a Copy, or 
Four Dollars a Year, 7s @ marvel to any one who 
examines its thirty-two broad quarto pages filled 
with the works of our best writers, and illustrated 
by our most famous artists, and reflects that its 
fifty-two numbers contain almost one-third more 
matter éhan the largest monthly ever published. 


The Wise Men declared at the outset that it was 
too good to live. Zhe Prophets gave it at first 
three months, and then six months in which to 
die. But the conductor did not falter in his faith 
that *“*The best is none too good for the 
American home.” Now, near the end of its 
second volume, no one can read a single issue without 
amazement. Fudge Tourgée believes in the People 
and they have rewarded his faith with an Abun- 
THE CONTINENT is entirely 


it is not a News- 


dant Success. 
unique in periodical literature. 
paper nor az Illuminated Calendar of current 
Events ; but it is, as the Philadelphia Ledger says, 
“@ Scribner on wheels’ — a Weekly Magazine, 
which does not make stately visits but calls so 
often that its last appearance is not forgotten before 
Lt is a step ahead even of the age of 
To add to the marvel of its 


tt comes again. 
which it is a part. 
cheapness and cause new wonder at its excellence, it 
offers @ premium-list and club-rates which de- 
monstrate once more the old saw that “the best és 
NOW is the time to secure 
Send for 
@ specimen copy, raise a club and make the best 


always the cheapest.” 
this literary marvel for the coming year. 


investment of your life, benefiting thereby both your- 
selves and your neighbors. 

“A beautiful handful for ten cents.” — Burlington 
Hawkeye. 


Address THE CONTINENT, Piiila. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Tabl, 


By OLiver WENDELL Hotes. Carefully revised, 
and containing a new Preface and Notes. Printed 
from new electrotype plates. 1 vol. crown $8vo, 
gilt top. With fine steel portrait. $2.00. 

The Autocrat is one of the most famous books in 
American literature, and in its new and handsome 
type, with the interesting new preface and valuable 
notes which Dr. Holmes has prepared expressly for 
this edition, will freshly commend itself to the admira- 
tion and delight of its readers, past, present and future. 


Oddities in Southern Life and Character, 


Edited by HENRY WATTERSON, edi tr of the Louisville 
Courier-Fournal. With characteristic illustrations 
by F. S. Cuurcu and W. L. SHEPPARD, the most 
eminent of Southern artists. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 


“EXCEEDINGLY BEAUTIFUL.” 


Longfellow Calendar, Emerson Calendar, 
For 1883. 
Fine Portrait of Longfellow. View of Longfellow’s Home. 
View of Emerson's Home. _ Printed in Twenty Colors. 
Beautiful Holiday Gifts. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


*,* For saleby all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN& CO, - - 


CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER, PRICE 25c., foRMS THE First Part 
OF A NEw VOLUME (year’s subscription $2.75), inwhich the 
following, amongst numerous other valuable and attractive 
features, will appear :— 
1. The Way Some Folks Live. 
2. Remunerative Employment for Gentlewomen. 
3. Sketches of Public Personages. 
4- How to Make Both Ends Meet. 
5. Sights and Scenes of the New World. 
6. The Family Parliament. Mew Session. 
z A Healthy Household. Bya Family Doctor. 
. Pardoned. Mew Serial Siory. 
- Down in the World. Mew Serial Story. 
. Musicand Musicians. With Portraits, Autographs, &c. 
» Original Short Stories. 
. Free Education. How to Obtain it. 
- Our Own Garden. How to Make the Most of it. 
.« What Shall I Wear? Chit-chat on Dress. 
- The Gatherer. JMfonthly Record of Inventions and 
Discoveries. 
. Curious and Out-of-the-Way Industries. 
. Prize Essays on Domestic Subjects. 
Wholesome Delicacies for Every Taste. 
19. The Mysteries of Science Made Plain, &c., &c. 
With Original Illustrations by Leading Artists. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


“THE AMERICAN BICYCLER.” 


By CHAS. E. PRATT. 








A comprehensive work on the History, Manufac- 
ture and Use of the Bicycle. It is designed to aid 
the learner, the expert and any who are interested in 
the Bicycle in anyway. It covers the entire field and 
all the interests of the wheel in all its relations. 

Two hundred and sixty-one pages. Bound in 
leatherette. Price, 50 cents, and for sale by THE 
WHEELMAN. 
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DEACON NOAH’S VISION. 


SPOKE THE l. 


DEacon NOAH 
HIGGINS was a 
deacon— you might 
have known. that 
if I hadn’t given 
him the title; he 
had it written on 
his severe counte- 
nance, beaming 
from his solemn 
eye ; the lines about 
that mouth had the 
theologic curves, 
and the iron-gray 
hair bristled with 
aggressiveness. 
The deacon was 
sound; he gloried 
in it; no mercy for 
sceptics with him. 
He would fire the 
Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles and the Ten 
Commandments at 
any man who dared 
question anything. 
He was like the 
old lady who was 
willing to be con- 
vinced, but would 
like to see the man 
that could do it. 
He was one of the 
‘* pillars” of Ridge- 
ville church, — a 
good, serviceable 
man, if you kept on HE THOUGHT OF THE VISION AND THE WINGED WHEEL. 
the south side of 
him. He would sacrifice a good deal for worked hard all his life, and he was begin- 
his church, and, excepting his prejudices, ning to break down. Now that his sons 
was a companionable man. The deacon were grown up he began to find out he 
lived on a farm in the suburbs. He had was far from sound in health, if he was 





DEACON NOAA’S VISION. 


in theology. What should he do? He 
did not believe in doctors much; he had 
never taken a dose of medicine in his life ; 
said it was all humbug ‘tryin’ to make 
natur’ think she was mistaken by dosing 
her.” He wasno hydropath: he ‘‘ thanked 
the Lord not a drop of water had touched 
Azs back for forty years,” when the doctor 
had suggested bathing in salt-water. 

But the deacon did yield in one regard: 
he purchased some sort of a liver-pad, ad- 
vertised to cure everything from softening 
of the brain to loss of hair. He declared, 
when he had got it on, ‘**that he had 
labelled himself a pesky fool.” Then he 
went to see a married daughter in New 
Hampshire, and stayed one winter. But it 
was of no use, Deacon Noah Higgins was 
‘running down,” and people began to 
shake their heads at his sallow complexion 
and nerveless grasp. ‘* Why, how badly 
you look, deacon! Feeling poorly, eh?” 
He was getting tired of the question ; some- 
thing must be done, and, as there were no 
heretics to hunt, he looked about for ex- 
citement. 

Dominie Morehouse had got a bicycle, 
and Hal, his son, the young limb of the 
law, had used one in collecting the bad 
debts of Judge Bent. They did say he 
had taken in more than two thousand dol- 
lars, which the judge supposed had gone 
to the dogs. The deacon had been scan- 
dalized about the dominie’s bicycle. At first 
he thought it wasn’t scriptural; the apos- 
tles never rode on such critters; but, after 
all, they were economical; and _ people 
called Deacon Noah ‘‘ middling close” ; 
perhaps they did well enough. At all 
events, the dominie looked and appeared 
twenty years younger since he had a ‘ col- 
league.” 

Now, Brother Higgins was a tall man; 
his arms were unusually long, and _ his 
lower extremities were not behind in this 
characteristic. When he ran it reminded 
one of a windmill on a lark; his figure 
was spare, gaunt as a spectre, and his 
clothes seemed to hang on him asa shirt on 
a bean-pole. When he got on his gold- 
bowed spectacles and began to expound 
the law and the testimony, one, for the 
moment, might have imagined him Dar- 
win’s ‘* missing link,” until he opened his 
mouth ; then they forgot his unique figure, 
for he knew what he was about. He may 
have been narrow-minded and opinionated ; 
but he could clearly and succinctly state 
his views, and commanded the respect of 
the people. In the New England town- 


meeting he had large influence—one of 
the best speakers. He had a practical 
acquaintance with parliamentary law, and 
after the debaters had haggled, and made 
confusion worse confounded, the deacon 
would often get up, and go straight to the 
core of the subject. 

But this illness was serious business. 
Something must be done, as Peko remarked, 
when Boss drove him on the wall and faced 
him, with tail excitedly wagging. - He had 
tried a change of air; that miserable liver- 
pad; but it was of no avail. He lost his 
appetite, began to be wakeful, and had the 
** blues ” day in and day out. One evening 
he had been reading his church paper, 
without which he would not have known 
how to live ; he had began to grow sleepy, 
for a wonder, when his eye rested on an 
advertisement just as he was about putting 
up the paper. It presented the merits of the 
bicycle; one of them headed the notice. 
The deacon had studied Ezekiel a good 
deal. He thought of the vision and the 
winged wheel. Why should he not try a 
bicycle? It might be providential ; and, then, 
the editor of his religious paper said he 
owned one, in a business notice, at so much 
aline. The deacon began to warm tow- 
ards this new-fangled machine. Perhaps 
Ezekiel had one in mind when he told 
about a wheel in the middle of a wheel, 
the dragons and the creatures, with the 
noise of their terrible wings. Only the 
dominie’s bicycle went so still one would 
hardly know it was on the road. 


SPOKE THE II. 


A busy street, blackened with the traffic 
of labor and toil; great warehouses, mas- 
sive and substantial; the sidewalks lined 
with people; the sun was shining; some- 
thing unusual seemed about to take place ; 
people began to look expectant; the dea- 
con was interested too, but he did not rec- 
ognize the people or the street; the small 
boys mounted the hitching-posts along the 
way. Very soon there began to be a stir, 
and then a murmur. Something was 
coming down the street — was it a satyr? 
The deacon drew nearer, and — oh, horrors ! 
— itlookedlike himself. He could notunder- 
stand it, but the resemblance was only mo- 
mentary ; it seemed to take new forms every 
moment. It had four faces, and its going 
was like aflash of lightning. Sometimes it 
was his own face, and then it was his relig- 
ious paper flying down the street, like an 
aged spinster in the wind ; then it was Dom- 





DEACON NOAH’S VISION. 


jinie Morehouse, and after that a centaur. 
What troubled the deacon was to see himself 
ridiculously clinging to that living wheel and 
standing looking on at the same time. Was 
there two of him, or was he twins? The 
deacon was strong on temperance; but he 
had to acknowledge that he must be drunk. 
Another remarkable thing about it, the old 
cat seemed to be along 
with him; but her 
eyes were the color of 
beryl, and, instead of 
legs, were wheels; 
and, moreover, many 
of the Ridgeville 
church people ap- 
peared in the crowd 
with frightened faces ; 
and there was Sam 
Hines, the _ sexton, 
running after the crea- 
ture, and it lifted its 
great wings when he 
was just upon it, and 
Sam was reaching 
wildly for nothing; 
once he was tumbled 
into the street, and re- 
tired crestfallen. The 
deacon saw the crea- 
ture stop, which 
seemed his other self, 
and expound _ the 
book of Ezekiel ; and 
when the _ people 
laughed the living 
wheel cast them in 
the dust. What scan- 
dalized him the most, 
he seemed to be run- 
ning a race with the 
dominie, and when 
he appeared to be 
losing, he saw the 
creature lift up its 
wings and fly, while 
the people applaud- 
ed. The good man 
thought he would 
lose his senses en- 
tirely with looking at 
this unique _ scene; 
but in a flash the people were gone, and he 
seemed to be in a world of spirits. It was 
Dante’s ‘* Inferno,” and he was flying round 
the circles of hell. First it was fire ; heated 
walls of rock; angels, with faces of flame 
and wings of gold, fluttered their pinions 
about him. Then ice and snow sent their 
deathly chill to his vitals as he sped on. 


Faster and faster he rode, the dark, unfath- 
omable abyss sending up its dark mist. 

But just as his mind seemed giving away, 
the scene changed again, and the good dea- 
con was running a race with the devil. 

“ The dreary, windy, winter night, 
The stars shot down wi’ sklentin light.” 
The fiend was on foot, but gaining on 


‘““WHAT TROUBLED THE DEACON WAS TO, SEE HIMSELF RIDICULOUSLY CLINGING 


THAT LIVING WHEEL.” 


him. The deacon glanced back and saw 
the terrible shape and shuddered. He 
thought he took off his liver-pad and flung 
it at him; but the shadow only scowled the 
more fiercely, and pressed upon him, utter- 
ing such fearful cries of wrath and agony. 
The deacon began to conclude he was in a 
mad-house. There was something strange 
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about it. He had been to the Friday night 
prayer-meeting, and came home and sat 
down in his easy-chair; and now the Old 
Nick was certainly after him. He could 
not get that horrid shape out of his eye. 
He seemed to fly over the plain. The great 
mountains were about them, their summits 
crested with snow. The valleys -were the 
home of gurgling brooks, and flowers nod- 
ded in the breeze. Cascades festooned the 
hill-sides with spumy ribbons of spray, 
and green masses of foliage burned under 
the blue sky. But all the time that horrid 
shape kept following him; and then the 
deacon, or the creature, — which was it? — 
made a mighty effort, and creature and 
wings were lifted from the earth, and, like 
the gods of old, glided over the spaces. 
What a vision lay beneath him! <A world 
in bird’s-eye view, — and Dominie More- 
house seemed to stand on the steps of 
Ridgeville church, waving his hat and 
shouting, ‘**‘ Won!” So elated did the 
creature, or the deacon, become at this that 
he raised his hand in triumph. There 
was a fall, a crash, and the deacon awoke. 
He had tipped over a chair, the chair had 
reached the light-stand, and there was a 
general destruction. It was the vision of 
Noah, not of Ezekiel. The advertisement, 


the blazing fire, the deacon’s poor health, 
—all had combined to give him a fearful 
nightmare ; his brain had been wool-gather- 
ing,— cutting up strange antics; he hardly 


knew yet how it was. He gazed stupidly 
at the cat, and then looked about for the 
winged creature ; but he gave it up as a bad 
job. He almost thought he saw the devil 
peering in at the window ; and, more asleep 
than awake, the deacon went off to bed. 
He was in a bad way, that was very evi- 
dent. The nervous system is reduced 
when it plays such antics as that with a 
grave and serious deacon in good and 
regular standing. 


SPOKE THE IIl. 


WHEN the deacon woke up the next 
morning his dream was vividly recalled ; 
he lived it all over again; it had not faded 
out like many fancies of the night, but he 
seemed to be in a brown study all the 
morning. He said nothing at breakfast, only 
once he asked his good wife ‘‘ if she had 
seen the creature go.” She thought his 
mind was becoming affected, he appeared 
so strange, and at prayers he read the first 
chapter of Ezekiel, and in his prayer he 
got strangely mixed with wheels and 


winged creatures. Now, Deacon Noah was 
gifted in petition. Although he had not had 
a liberal education he seemed to breathe 
another atmosphere when on his knees. 
Sam Hines remarked he cakilated the 
cherubim waited when Deacon Higgins 
spoke. When the synod met at Ridge- 
ville, a few years ago, the deacon was 
called upon to offer the closing prayer ; and 
how the dominies ofened their eyes, in- 
stead of closing them, when this tall, lank 
man, with his sharp,visage, began; his 
sonorous voice chained and held them. 
The work and interest of the great meet- 
ing was put into a few pregnant sentences. 
How pathetically this homely man plead for 
the interests of the kingdom! But Abigail 
Higgins was astounded this morning. She 
must consult Dominie Morehouse ; it never 
would do to allow the deacon to go on so. 
And so she went down to Bleakmere 
Manse, early in the day. The dominie 
was in, and she had a long confidential talk 
with him. The Rev. John Morehouse 
smiled a good deal during the recital, and 
seemed to be in deep thought. He had 
great respect for the deacon. He knew him 
to be a sterling man. With all his eccen- 
tricities his heart was all right; his life had 
been fragrant in good deeds for many years. 
The orphan, the widow, the unfortunate, 
had cause to bless this man, who had a 
sweet heart within the gnarly bark. The 
dominie took men as he found them, and 
loved them for the good in them. They 
were not perfect, any of them, he had 
occasion to know in his forty years’ pastor- 
ate; but he saw the deacon was really ill. 
It was nervous dyspepsia that was the 
matter; that would send the blue devils 
after any one. Something must be devised 
to give him gentle exercise, and act asa 
counter-irritant. He glanced at his bicycle, 
in the corner of the study. A bright thought 
struck him. Why not? Here was a man 
going into a steady decline who would 
not consult a physician, who said he was 
not ill, and was partially right ; his nervous 
system was the most seriously diseased. 
But, then, the deacon had regarded the 
bicycle as a device of the Evil One. He had 
said a good deal when the dominie be- 
gan to ride his. They would be obliged to 
use stratagem if they prevailed on him to 
ride a bicycle. But what a figure he would 
cut on the machine!—and the dominie 
laughed outright at the thought. They 
would be obliged to have one made to 
order, for those lower limbs were excep- 
tional. But the plan was confided to the 
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anxious woman. He would do the cor- 
respondence, if she was in favor of the 
scheme. 

She went home a little relieved. Abigail 
Higgins was one of the salt of the earth. 
The deacon had acquired some property, 
but her calculation had made it possible. 
Farmers’ wives have the hardest ofthe toil,— 
a fact not always remembered. They hada 
large dairy. It was the sale of butter that 
had brought in a handsome income for 
many years. Abigail Higgins made the 
finest butter in the region. Her dairy was 
famous ; but for many years they had none 


of the modern conveniences, and 
the work was very exhausting to 
skim pan after pan of milk, and 
then often to carry it up the 
cellar-stairs to the pig-house. This 
the deacon’s wife had done for 
many years. Her husband was 
willing enough, but he had been 
brought up to allow women to drudge. 
If he had done his wife’s work the 
modern fixtures would have come sooner ; 
but now they had every convenience: a 
milk-house, with running-water troughs 
to convey the refuse milk to the piggery, 
and no lifting to be done; their butter 
was shipped to the city at a fancy price. 
All this had come. about through the 
‘** faculty” of Abigail Higgins. She not 
only knew how to make gilt-edge butter, 
but she knew how to sell it at an extra 
price. These farmers’ wives are the salt 
of the earth in more senses than one. They 
furnish the brains and much of the labor 
in the year’s round of toil. 
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There must be some way to get the 
deacon out of his trouble. If the dominie’s 
way was the best, it must be accomplished. 
Abigail Higgins never faltered when she 
had a duty to perform. She drove on down 
the street. Old Bill took the gait he had 
followed for the last twenty years, his old 
white head bobbing up and down content- 
edly. 

It was in the late summer-time, and 
the road-sides were warm with color. As 
she rattled across the bridge a new thought 
came to her: **I must see the dominie 
again;” and as she came in sight of the 


THERE MUST BE SOME WAY TO GET THE DEACON OUT OF HIS TROUBLE. 


house the work and care of the day drove 
everything else out of mind. 

The fruit lay piled in the orchard; the 
barn floor was filled with yellow corn still 
in the husk; great loads of potatoes were 
being carried into the cellar by the men; 
the golden sunshine fell upon the place in 


glory. It was a morning when one ought 
to be thankful with such evidences of a 
liberal Providence. The deacon sat on a 
barrel, dejected, moody, seemingly buried 
deep in some unpleasant meditation. His 
vision was troubling him. He could not 
forget that living creature,—with its horrid 
gyrations and its burning eyes, and the 
circles of hell. 
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SPOKE THE IV. 


Once more Abigail Higgins sought the 
study of the Manse, and made known 
her plan to win the deacon to the bicycle 
cure. The dominie favored it at once, 
struck with the skill and discernment of 
the good woman. She had brought down 
some of her butter-money that she had been 
saving for a long time to get a new set of 
parlor furniture. ‘+ But what is the use of 
furniture without the deacon?” she said, 
and almost broke down, for she was sorely 
tried. A letter was sent to the city. A 
special machine was ordered to be sent at 
the earliest possible moment to the address 
of the Rev. John Morehouse. Mental dis- 
ease is one of the most difficult afflictions 
to alleviate, so little is really known about 
the mental machinery and its relation to 
the body. But this class of diseases is 
greatly increasing. Overwork and excite- 
ment, dissipation and high living, are 
causing many people to die at the top. 
The use of stimulants and narcotics is 
bringing this about. Opium and chloral, 
brandy and tobacco, are weakening the 
nervous fibre of the race. But the deacon 
had worked hard all his life, living out of 
doors and constantly employed. When he 


ceased thisand soughtrest, instead of dying, 
as many have under similar conditions, 
nervous prostration followed, and what 
many people would call a perverse im- 
agination was really serious disease. 

Two weeks passed and the bicycle came. 


In consideration of the fact that the 
dominie was D. B., and had saved the 
train, the bicycle was of extra quality, 
the firm said, the very best they could 
manufacture. They trusted the deacon 
would be permanently relieved. 

That night, after dark, the dominie rode 
it up to the deacon’s. It was a perfect 
machine. That winged creature on the 
bar might assist the deacon in associating 
it with his vision, for he was still under its 
power. How swiftly it defied the road- 
way, and conquered it !— its shining spokes, 
like the ‘‘ wings of the cherubim shining 
in the sunset!” How noiselessly it trod the 
white sand, like the dainty foot of maiden- 
hood cutting the air as with a scimitar 
in its rapid revolutions! It ought to stir 
the old deacon’s blood to mount such a 
living creature. It was secreted in the 
parlor, the good woman eying it with some 
perturbation, and stepping gingerly about 
it, as if she expected it would kick. 

The deacon got to sleep again in his 


chair that night. These turns left a hor- 
rible remembrance behind them. They 
were a sort of mental delirium tremens. 
He seemed to be flying through the air; 
this time on a delirious horse,—a centaur 
of the clouds, —a sort of ‘‘ Tam O’Shanter” 
ride. 


“The doubling storm roars through the woods, 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole; 
Near and more near the thunders roll.” 


It seemed to be his wife that was follow- 
ing him, and her face was white and awe- 
struck. The air was full of fiends flying 
in darkness, and the face of the moon 
seemed to be clotted with blood. ‘Oh, 
this is terrible!” groaned the poor deacon ; 
‘¢this will finish me.” And, indeed, the 
mental state of the man was fast approach- 
ing hopelessness. But as he rode at this. 
breakneck speed he heard a noise behind 
him, and Dominie Morehouse was speed- 
ing after him on a bicycle, and his wife 
was waving her hands in encouragement. 
Sparks seemed to fly from the wheel, and 
its track was a flash of lightning. The 
dominie was coming at a tremendous rate. 
His fiery horse was weakening, and just 
as they plunged into a great cloud, black as 
night, the bicycle had caught him, and 
somehow the horse was gone, and he sat 
on a bicycle, going back with the dominie. 

The deacon awoke. Was he awake? 
What was that by the table? A bicycle! 
And it had hardly been used. What did it 
mean? Was his dream coming true? And 
here was a note from the Rev. John More- 
house, with the single line, ‘‘ There is 
health in the wheel. Your affectionate 
pastor, in behalf of your wife.” 

The deacon began to look it over. What 
an elegant piece of mechanism it was! The 
workmanship would be appreciated by him. 
He measured the wheel; counted the 
spokes ; counted the parts; looked at the 
winged creature of electro-plate, and was 
profoundly astonished. Was this his wife’s 
doings? He had noticed her regarding him 
with anxious looks. Was she trying to save 
him from the evil spirit that was following 
him? What was the harm, after all, for him 
to ride the thing? To be sure, he had said 
sharp things aboutit. When the dominie first 
received his he had better have purchased 
one, for this nervous trouble had begun 
then, or he would not have been so bitter. 
He felt a little cheap as he thought it over ; 
but he would make it all up ; he would ride 
this machine; perhaps he could chase the 
blue devils into the swamp. And the dea- 
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con retired to the first good night’s rest 
he had for a year. There was a pleasant 
excitement about the matter. The deacon 
was eager to have the morning come as any 
boy with a new wagon ; but he dropped off 
to sleep, and had no dreams. Perhaps he 
had seen the last of them; for this he de- 
voutly prayed. 


SPOKE THE V. 


Wuart a glorious morning dawned on the 
world! There had been a slight frost, and 
there was exhilaration in the air. The hills 
blazed with the fires of a universe; the sky 
bent low to kiss the earth, and the crows, fly- 
ing through the blue sky, chanted a matin 
hymn in discordant unison; the low-lying 
walls were clad in scarlet woodbine; the 
sumac flaunted its gay drapery in the eyes of 
passers-by, and the maples along the road- 
sides were resplendent in their doublets of 
old gold. It was an eventful day for Dea- 
con Noah Higgins. His ‘‘ vision” was to be 
verified in a measure, and the people of 
Ridgeville were to be treated to a spectacle 
that would be long remembered. The dea- 
con would not steal away to some unfre- 
quented spot. He had openly condemned 


the bicycle. He would be brave about it, and 
in the face and eyes of the multitude on the 
main street he would testify of his conver- 


sion. Perhaps he was not wise in this, but 
he was chivalrous and brave. One singular 
thing that developed as the deacon tried his 
machine: he had spasms when he could ride 
at great speed, at too great a speed, as it 
proved in the event; and then, again, he 
would flounder and sprawl all over the way. 
Like the tipsy citizen of the Green Isle, it 
was the width of the road, not the length, 
that troubled him. 

But he started after breakfast for the 
town; in fact, he made several ‘ starts.” 
The hired men got behind the barn-door 
and smiled out loud. Abigail higgins went 
into the house and shook until her false 
teeth rattled with the ague. It was a sight! 
The only wonder was this pillar of the 
Ridgeville church did not have his neck 
broken. He took the fence at a flying leap ; 
he sought the heap of pumpkins with too 
great celerity, and as he happened to strike 
one that was fair to look upon, but, like 
the cranium of some people, was soft in- 
side, his physique was not altogether 
lovely as it emerged. He got as far as the 
road, and the ditch claimed his close atten- 
tion ; but soft mud was no better than de- 
cayed pumpkin, —the deacon’s coat was 
of many colors when he arose from his 
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humble posture ; but, instead of being dis- 
couraged by his repeated falls, the deacon 
was getting his blood warmed as it had not 
been for a year. He grew more determined 
every minute, and he clutched the machine 
as he used to hang to a fiery colt he was 
breaking when a younger man. The dom- 
inie had come up in the meantime, and 
began to think the deacon never could 
conquer the wheel; but he little knew the 
grit of a New England deacon when once 
aroused. 

He gave him a few instructions, and to- 
gether, in the course of the afternoon, they 
got down town. What a sensation it 
caused! Deacon Noah Higgins on a bi- 
cycle! There was occasion for a sensation, 
I assure you. The deacon knocked Sister 
Perkins over into a mud-puddle, damaging 
her best bonnet. She said people did say 
Deacon Higgins was crazy, and she be- 
lieved it now. He ran amuck all along the 
sidewalk until people fled as from a wild 
beast. At last he went plump into the plate- 
glass front of Wing & Boyd, — men’s fur- 
nishing goods. The dominie burst his 
collar laughing. The deacon looked for 
all the world like a mammoth grandpa- 
long-legs on a bender. His ‘‘ stove-pipe” 
hat now had serrated sides, and there was 
plenty of ventilation for the troubled brain ; 
his left eye was bandaged from contact with 
the broken glass. One hand was bruised ; 
but the deacon was happy. Discouraged? 
Not a bit, and the people never had such 
a religious entertainment before. 

The deacon was going home on that bi- 
cycle! The dominie, and a knot of people 
about him, saw the bicycle coming, and 
they took to their heels as if a mad bull 
were on the street ; but, strange enough, he 
went by without a falfer, waving his hand 
and showing a smiling face. 


The deacon had no more visions; the 
brain-pressure was relieved; the stomach 
assumed its normal action; he became a 
new man, redeemed from threatened in- 
sanity. Sam Hines told him: ‘‘ He’d got 
a good thing to hunt heretics ; none of them 
would get away ; they’d die of fright ;” but 
the deacon did not say so much about here- 
tics now. He grew mellower ; he beamed 
on every one; and, more remarkable than 
all, he began to grow stout, and became 
quite an imposing man in his old age. A 
new railroad ran across his farm, and it 
made hima rich man. The poor and the 
afflicted knew Deacon Higgins now as they 
never had before. He never quite forgot 
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his ‘‘ vision”; the circles of hell were too 
vivid that awful night, and many a man 
and woman wrecked and betrayed were re- 
deemed by this holy man. 

‘¢ There was health in the wheel,” 


and 


good influence followed its use, as light 


FOUR HUNDRED MILES. 


rayed out from its shining spokes on the 
road. It had made a new man of the dom- 
inie by becoming his ‘ colleague.” It 
saved the train. It found a wife, and now 
the deacon was relieved from nervous de- 
cay. 

‘*\A Country Parson.” 


FOUR HUNDRED MILES. 


Ir can hardly be called the part of wis- 
dom to start on an dpen-air pleasure-trip just 
in advance of the time when the equinoc- 
tial storm is expected; but inasmuch as 
in 1880 I rode pretty continuously from the 
6th to the 25th of September without being 
much interfered with by rain, I made bold, 
in 1882, to begin a long tour on the 19th 
of that month by taking a ‘‘ day-line” 
steamer up the Hudson from New York 
to Albany. The wind was from the south, 
but the sun shone brilliantly, so that the 
heat was extreme, spite of the motion of 
the boat. As Albany was approached, 
about nightfall, clouds obscured the sky, 
and there arose a tremendous whirlwind of 
dust, accompanied by a few drops of rain. 
Five hours later I started for Utica on a 
train that soon encountered a rain-storm. 
which still continued when I reached that 
city, at half-past one in the morning, and 
hurried across to the shelter of Bagg’s 
Hotel. It had long been my ambition to 
enroll myself among the guests of that an- 
cient and honorable caravansary ; but fate 
had hitherto frustrated my hopes. Now, at 
last. I was on the point of being gratified, 
and of slumbering soundly in *‘ the very 
best room in the hotel,” as a reward for 
my previous week of hard work and little 
sleep. Butno! This dream of bliss was 
rudely dispelled, and my family pride suf- 
fered a tremendous shock when the night- 
clerk told me that the house was jammed 
full, and that ‘* a cot in the parlor was the 
best he could do for me.” As I couldn’t 
well look elsewhere for lodgings, in a rain- 
storm, at that hour of the morning, I had no 
option but to humbly accept the ‘‘ cot” in 
the designated ** parlor,” though I found it 
already tenanted by four other occupants 
of ‘* cots,” who had closed all the win- 
dows, and were snoring, in placid dis- 
regard of the stifling atmosphere. Amid 
these exasperating surroundings I helplessly 
gnashed my teeth for four mortal hours, 
then cooled my rage by a plunge in the 


bath-tub, and went down to the breaktast- 
table to meet there with G. C. S., who 
had come to Utica by appointment, in order 
that we might ride together thence to Alex- 
andria Bay, on the St. Lawrence river, one 
hundred and thirty miles away. The 
breakfast was not much better than the cot, 
but both had to be paid for at a good, stiff 
price. 

S. reported that the severe storm of the 
previous day and night had badly affected 
the roads leading in that direction, and, per- 
haps, made them unridable ; and the clouds, 
and an occasional. drizzle of rain, gave 
threats of further trouble ; but, at a little be- 
fore eleven o’clock, we decided to take the 
chances, and so started off, under the pilot- 
age of a local wheelman, along the stone, 
brick, and wooden sidewalks, to the end of 
the dirt-walk in Whitestown, — five and a 
half miles in three-quarters of an hour. 
(Our pilot was one of the pair who re- 
cently rode their wheels from Utica to De- 
troit. If I rightly understood him, their 
cyclometers registered the distance at 600 
miles, and they covered it in eleven days, 
on one of which they did no riding. This 
average of sixty miles a day seemed to me 
a remarkable exploit, and I’m sorry a mi- 
nute report of the tour has not yet been pre- 
pared for publication.) The track thus far 
was identical with that travelled by me in 
1880, on the way westward to Oriskany 
and Rome; but soon after our guide left 
us, at the end of the path in Whitestown, 
we turned to the right, and went by a some- 
what winding road, through Macy, to the 
hotel in Holland Patent, nine miles in three 
hours. After an hour’s halt for lunch, we 
jogged on six and a half miles further to 
Moore’s Hotel, at Trenton Falls, and there, 
at half-past five o’clock, halted for the night ; 
whole distance twenty-one miles. The mud 
did not give the expected trouble, and no 
more rain fell; but the track was generally 
damp enough to be rather heavy, especially 
on the up grades, of which there were a 
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good many, and the sand and stones were 
more abundant than comfort demanded. 
Still, at its best, the road would not be 
called a bad one. 


TRENTON FALLS TO AVON SPRINGS. 


We planned to start at six the following 
morning, for a long ride to Watertown ; 
but the rain was falling heavily at that 
hour, and so we abandoned all further 
hope of touring together. My companion 
took train at noon for his home in the town 
just named, and I spent the day in explor- 
ing the falls and enjoying their surpassing 
beauties. I never, anywhere, chanced upon 
a more pleasantly solitary spot, and I hope 
I may be permitted to revisit it many times 
hereafter. The hotel — which was a good 
one, as may be judged by its charge of 
$3.50 a day —was just upon the point of 
closing its ‘* season” ; and I believe its an- 
nual opening time is about the first of June. 
Near its gates, however, was a less preten- 
tious but neat-looking establishment, which 
I think receives visitors all the year round. 
On Friday,the 22d, I mounted at 6.10 A.M., 
and in an hour and a half had retraced 


my course of two days before to the hotel 
in Holland Patent, riding almost all the 
way, though I had walked a good deal 


on the previous occasion. My. cyclom- 
eter fell short three-sixteenths of a mile 
from its previous record of the same dis- 
tance. After an hour’s stop for breakfast. 
I journeyed towards Rome, seven miles, 
without a dismount, the time being fifty- 
five minutes. This is equivalent to high 
praise of the track, for I rarely ride faster 
than six miles an hour on a good road, and 
five miles an hour on an average one. 
Two and a half miles more, mostly of side- 
walk riding, brought me to the canal bridge 
at Rome, where I spent a half-hour in‘ con- 
versation with the local wheelmen, who 
urged me to stay over for the afternoon and 
participate in the parade which they had 
agreed to make in connection with the 
county fair. Resisting their blandishments, 
I jogged on, at a slower pace than before, — 
though the road was almost continuously 
ridable, which was not the case when I 
first tried it, two years ago, — until, in two 
hours, I had covered eight miles and a half. 
Then the rain overtook me again, almost in 
the identical spot where it overtook me in 
1880. On that occasion I wisely rushed 
on, over a smooth road, to the railroad sta- 
tion in Oneida; but now I took shelter on 
a piazza, and waited more than an hour 
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** for the shower to pass by.” But it did 
not pass by worth a cent, but rather 
changed into a hopelessly steady rain; and 
so, when the clay of the street had got 
good and slippery, I mounted again and rode 
three miles through rain and the mud and 
the puddles, until, at 2.40 P.M., I reached 
the Eagle Hotel in that city, thirty-one and 
a quarter miles from Trenton Falls. 

The rain continued all the afternoon and 
for a good share of the night, so that, on 
Saturday morning, I feared the highway to 
Syracuse would be hopelessly muddy, and 
hence took the train thither at nine, after 
circling a little over the wooden sidewalks 
of Oneida. The path between the double 
tracks of the railroad was quite free from 
mud, however, and looked so smooth and 
hard that I think I might easily have driven 
my wheel along it the whole twenty-five 
miles in the course of the forenoon. In 
Syracuse I called on a college classmate, to 
express my regret that the rain of 1880 had 
upset our plan of riding in from Oneida 
together, and he proposed, as a compensa- 
tion, that I join in with his present scheme, 
of devoting three days of the following 
week to a hundred-mile circuit of the 
region around Syracuse, in company 
with two other wheelmen. Leaving my 
machine in his care, therefore, I went 
by train to Canandaigua to pass the three 
intervening days with a friend. At the last 
moment, however, I was obliged to tele- 
graph my inability to participate in the 
hundred-mile run,—which I understand 
proved a most pleasant one to the trio who 
did participate, — and it was not until 1.15 
P.M., of Thursday, 28th September, that I 
really mounted my wheel at the canal bridge 
in Syracuse, and rode along the north side- 
walk of Genesee street, a mile and a 
half, to the suburb called Gettis. Camil- 
lur was. perhaps, six or seven miles beyond, 
and the descent into it was so steep that I 
preferred to walk much of it, and the as- 
cent beyond was so steep and stony and 
sandy that I was obliged to walk all of it. 
With this exception I think the road was 
ridable all the afternoon, though it led 
througha rolling country, and was never level 
for more than a short distance. Elbridge, 
fifteen miles from the start, was reached 
at 4.20; Senate, five miles further, at 5.25 ; 
and Auburn, five miles and a quarter, at 
6.25. The clerk of the Osborn House, 
which is the only good hotel in town, has 
my thanks for supplying me with a com- 
fortable room, though the place was so over- 
crowded, by reason of a fireman’s parade, 
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that when I extracted my bicycle from the 
public reading-room, at 6 o’clock the next 
morning, I found a dozen men snoring 
there on cots. 

I kept the sidewalk for two miles, and 
then rode seven miles more to the hotel be- 
side Cayuga Lake, where I stopped an hour 
and a quarter for breakfast. Mounting 
again at nine, I was accompanied two miles 
up the towpath by a local rider. There, 
at the bridge, I turned off on the branch 


canal, and reached Sevara Falls, four miles - 


on, at ten. Beyond this point the path 
gradually grew rougher, so that I left 
it in about two miles, and tried two 
miles of rather rough and rutty highway 
riding, which brought me past the village 
of Waterloo at 10.50. It was just noon 
when I reached the bridge spanning the 
outlet of Seneca lake, three and a half miles 
on, and came in sight of Geneva, two and 
a half miles beyond. The road for most 
of that distance lay close beside the beauti- 
fully blue water of the lake, and a half-mile 
of deep sand supplied the only really un- 
ridable section encountered during the en- 
tire day. Leaving Geneva at half-past two, 
after a two hours’ rest, I made my first halt 
on a hill-top at 3 o’clock, about four miles 
out. Two miles beyond this, at 3.40, I 
encountered the sign ‘* Ten miles to Canan- 
daigua,” and at 5.20 I reached the railroad 
station in that town, just ten miles by the 
cyclometer. I wheeled around on the side- 
walks for about a mile more before going 
to my friend’s house for the night, making 
my entire record for the day forty-one and 
a half miles. 

The next forenoon, which was the final 
one in September, I rode from Canan- 
daigua to East Bloomfield in an hour and 
twenty minutes, the distance being nine 
miles by actual survey, though my cyclom- 
eter called it a mile and half less. Re- 
suming my ride at 3.40, I reached West 
Bloomfield, six miles, at 4.30; Lima, two 
and a half miles, at 5.10; West Avon, five 
and a half miles, at 6.05 ; and Avon Springs, 
a mile further, through the deep dust and 
in the gathering dusk, at 6.18. The cyclom- 
eter called the distance from East Bloom- 
field sixteen miles ; but the general opinion 
seemed to certify it at eighteen. Includ- 
ing some preliminary sidewalk business in 
Canandaigua, the cyclometer’s total record 
for that day was twenty-four and three- 
quarter miles. The road seemed generally 
to increase in goodness as I advanced west- 
ward, the best of the riding being beyond 
Lima; and there were some wonderfully 
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smooth stretches between East and West 
Avon. Congress Hall, the more fashion- 
able of the hotels at the Springs, had al- 
ready closed for the season ; but the Knick- 
erbocker, which keeps open all the year 
round, supplied entirely satisfactory accom- 
modations, even allowing me a room upon 
the ground floor, where I could have the 
companionship of my wheel during the 
night. 

Red clay is the prevailing material of the 
one hundred and fifty miles of road thus de- 
scribed as traversed by me between Utica 
and Avon Springs, and I do not suppose 
that the stretch of twenty-five miles which 
I took by rail forms any exception to it. 
Long-continued rain would make most of 
the road unfit for bicycling, because the 
clay is very sticky when wet, and very 
rough when dry, until a good deal of wagon 
trafic has hammered it into smoothness. 
When thus made smooth, it is apt to be a 
little dusty ; hence the day or two follow- 
ing a gentle rain of five or six hours, which 
has washed away the dust, is, doubtless, the 
period when this road is at its best. Near- 
ly all of it is up or down grade, but not 
many of the grades are too steep for riding. 
The stones are never absent, but there are 
not many places where they are very 
toublesome, and there are not many stretches 
of sand. The stoniest and sandiest and 
most difficult section of all is that between 
Whitestown and Holland Patent. 


THE GENESEE VALLEY. 


The first day of October supplied ideal 
conditions for bicycling, and I was encour- 
aged thereby to turn my forty-six wheel until 
the cyclometer registered upwards of forty- 


six miles. Starting from Avon Springs at 
6.30, I reached Genesee, eight miles, at 8 ; 
and‘ as breakfast was not ready at the 
hotels there, I kept on for another hour, five 
miles, to the Scoville House, in Mount 
Morris. To reach this town one crosses to 
the west side of the valley, at a point about 
four miles below Genesee, instead of keep- 
ing straight down the east side on the di- 
rect road to Dansville. When I emerged 
from the hotel, at 10.30, I observed a bicy- 
cler coming in my direction, and so per- 
suaded him to accompany me to Portage, 
instead of turning about and attending 
church, a half-hour later, as he had pi- 
ously planned to do. The road down the 
west side of the valley was excellent ; but 
the various people whom we accosted had 
various conflicting opinions as to its being 
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the proper road to Portage ; and, at 12.30, 
having ridden eight miles, and turned on 
our tracks several times, we decided to seek 
Portage no longer, but to strike for Dans- 
ville. We reached the Highland House 
there, nearly eight miles further, in an hour 
and a quarter ; and while I tarried a simi- 
lar period to indulge in an elaborate dinner, 
my companion (A. B. F.), without stop- 
ping for any food at all, speeded away on 
his return trip, saying that he must needs 
ride thirty-five miles more to reach his 
home in Fowlerville. I hope he got there 
duly ; but I»myself put in only sixteen ad- 
ditional miles that afternoon, ending at 
half-past six o’clock at Brushville. This 
is the popular title of the hamlet which is 
called Tuscarora on the maps, and I made 
quite a sensation among the loungers in 
front of the ‘* Tuscarora House,” when my 
ghostly garments suddenly emerged from 
the twilight into their line of vision. From 
Dansville I rode up the east side of the val- 
ley, nearly eight miles and a half, in an 
hour and a half; then came across the 
meadow bottom, three miles, over a black 
clay road so rough as to be just barely 
ridable ; then up the main road of the fore- 
noon, a quarter-mile, to the ravine where 
the old canal path branches off; and thence, 
by a rather sandy and hilly road of four 
miles, to Brushville. Between Mount 
Morris and Dansville a bicycler may make 
a circuit of about thirty miles, up one side 
the valley and down the other, over roads 
of almost continuous smoothness and with 
very few difficult grades, —his eyes all the 
while sweeping over a wide stretch of at- 
tractive and varying scenery. 

The Genesee river is represented in the 
region just named only by one of its 
branches; and the longer Genesee valley, 
through which that river runs, I entered 
first at Portage, about thirteen and a half 
miles from Brushville, at eleven o’clock 
the following forenoon. I started at half- 
past six and stopped an hour in Nunda, for 
breakfast, which cost me a half dollar, 
though it was certainly no better than my 
supper of the night before, whose cost com- 
bined with that of my ‘‘ best parlor bed- 
room” was only sixty cents. A vote of 
‘“‘no license” in Nunda had resulted in 
shutting up the two chief hotels, and the 
proprietor of this wretched little ‘‘ Eagle ” 
tavern was, perhaps, encouraged thereby to 
charge double rates, in compensation for 
his temperance principles. At the Gar- 
rison House, in Canadia, where I spent 
the next night, I was also given the best 
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bed-room, and the charge for supper and 
lodging combined was only half a dollar. 
I remained at Portage about three hours, 
admiring its wonderful waterfalls and 
gorges and being duly impressed by the big 
iron bridge. The descent from the station 
to thevillage was down a winding hill a mile 
long, and in some parts very steep, but I 
managed to ride it without a stop. Fill- 
more, ten miles on, was reached in two 
hours, and Canadia, seven miles more, in 
an hour and twenty minutes, ending at 6 
o’clock. This made thirty-one miles for 
the day. 

Next morning the start was made at 6.40, 
and Belfast, four miles, was reached in just 
an hour, — Oramel being the name of an 
intermediate village. At 8.20 I turned 
aside from the river, instead of following 
it up to Wellsville, the end of the valley, 
as originally planned, and began climbing 
the hills eastward towards the county seat, 
Angelica. Reaching this at 9.10, six miles 
from Belfast, I tarried two hours and a half 
for breakfast ; and, after a mile of détours on 
the sidewalks, proceeded to East Almond 
Centre, which is the first village, seven 
miles away. Another seven miles brought 
me to Almond, at the foot of a long hill, at 
4 o'clock. Here I first met the Erie Rail- 
way, and the road continued very nearly 
alongside it, and generally level, to Hornells- 
ville, five miles, which I reached in an 
hour. Another hour carried me another 
five miles, to Canisteo, at 6 o’clock, and I 
stopped for the night at the Canisteo House. 
From the Genesee river to Almond the road 
was mostly of hard, yellow clay, with very 
little dust on top, and was nearly all rida- 
ble, though continuously hilly. On one 
hill there was deep sand for about a mile, 
though it was possible to ride through 
some of it on the down grade. The views 
were extensive and the coloring of the 
autumn foliage very brilliant. The ma- 
terial of the road which follows up the 
Genesee river from Portage to Wellsville, 
and which has no difficult grades, is a 
sort of soft brown clay or loam, which is 
ground up into a fine powder by con- 
tinuous dry weather, though the rain is 
said to pack it down closely and make 
good riding. The stones conceafed under 
the dust made the road a very slow one 
in my own case; and the conditions at- 
taching to the ten miles between Almond 
and Canisteo were not dissimilar. In that 
division of the valley included between 
Avon Springs and Dansville, the material 
of the roads was generally a sort of fine 
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gravel, which packed together tightly and 
made less dust, though even these roads 
would be at their best after a short rain, and 
they would get dry enough to be ridable 
very quickly after along one. 


ALONG THE ERIE RAILWAY. 


I reached the Dickinson House, in Cor- 
ning, at 5.40 P.M., on the following day, 
Oct. 4, just eleven hours after starting 
from Canisteo, the distance being a trifle 
less than thirty-seven miles. My only two 
stops were at Cameron, twelve and a half 
miles from the start, for breakfast, from 10 
till 11, and at Addison, 16 miles further, 
for dinner, from 2 till 3. The longest and 
best mount of the entire day was supplied 
by two miles of good gravel road-bed some 
time after leaving Addison. Wooden side- 
walks were met with before reaching 
Painted Post, and were stuck to by me 
pretty steadily until I reached Corning, 
though dismounting frequently, com- 
manded by broken boards. The road, 
as a whole, was the poorest encountered 
on any day of my tour, and I suppose I 
walked a third or a fourth of the distance 
traversed. Even after a rain had packed 
down the dust, which so greatly troubled 
me, the road would be a poor one, for it 
was stony and hilly. In general, it kept 
quite near the Erie Railway, and as this 
was continuously down grade I was 
tempted occasionally to make trial of it. 
Once I rode between the tracks for nearly 
a mile without stop, and indulged in a race 
witha hand-car ; but, for the most part, the 
path was barely ridable, so that I was 
usually ready to change to the highway 
at the first opportunity; and then, after 
another sad experience with the dust of 
the highway, change back to the track 
again when the next chance offered. A 
man at Cameron harnessed up a frisky colt 
in order that I might help * break” him 
into toleration of the bicycle; and he 
asserted that the beast had been scared, 
some weeks before, by another rider, who 
propelled his wheel from there to Elmira, 
forty miles, between 4 and 8 P.M. Why is 
it, | wonder, that the wheelmen whom I 
hear of as the heroes of such remarkable 
exploits always refrain so modestly from 
making public the details of their extraor- 
dinary riding? 

I breakfasted at Elmira at 9.30 the next 
morning, after a ride of exactly three hours 
from Corning, eighteen miles away. 
Under favorable conditions the distance 
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could probably be made without a dis- 
mount, as the road is, for the most part, 
level, and the few hills which it crosses 
are neither steep nor high. To Wellsberg, 
also, the track continues about equally 
good, for I covered the six miles in an 
hour; but the next six miles, to Chemung, 
required a few minutes more than that. 
Here a tavern-keeper astonished me by 
designating five cents as an appropriate 
price for two big goblets of milk. Dur- 
ing the next three and a half miles, ending 
at Waverly, the dust was in places almost 
‘hub deep,” and I occupfed nearly an 
hour in ploughing my way through it. 
As it was nearly two o’clock when I 
reached the town, I feared that more deep 
dust might prevent my pushing the wheel 
twenty miles further, to Towanda, before 
night ; and, as I had promised a friend to 
join him there then, I went down by train. 
I was exactly a week on the way from 
Syracuse to Waverly, and the cyclometer’s 
record was two hundred and eighty miles. 
This daily average of forty miles ought, 
perhaps, to be reduced a little, however, 
out of regard to the fact that as the week 
began and ended in the afternoon, it really 
included a part of eight calendar days. 
The ride from Corning to Waverly may be 
recommended as a fine one to engage in a 
day or two after a rain has beaten down 
the powdered clay. There are no severe 
grades to contend against, and the views 
of mountain and river are in many places 
very fine. 


THE SUSQUEHANNA AND WYOMING 
VALLEYS. 


Towanda, the county seat of Bradford 
county, Pennsylvania, lies on a_ hillside 
overlooking a branch of the river Susque- 
: : ss ee 
hanna, along which runs the Lehigh Valley 


Railroad. Bidding adieu to my friend at 
half-past six on Monday morning, Oct. 1, 
I jogged across the bridge and out to the 
hotel at Wysocking, a little less than three 
miles, in half an hour. Beyond this is a 
big hill, or ‘*‘ mountain,” many of whose 
grades may be ridden up, and from the 
top of which a pleasing prospect may be 
had. Six or eight miles further on comes 
Rummerfield mountain, whose grades 
must be walked up for a mile or more, 
after which there is down-grade riding, 
amid beautiful scenery, for three or four 
miles, to -Wyalusing, at whose hotel I 
stopped soon after noon, about seventeen 
miles from the start. Before Laceyville 
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was reached, six and a half miles on, a 
third mountain had to be walked up 
by short and steep grades, and ridden 
down by long and easy ones. The view 
from the summit of this was, perhaps, the 
finest of the day, and the pleasure of rid- 
ing along the ridge, with the valley and 
river far below, and many mountain-tops 
outlined against the distant horizon, was 
very great. The hotel in Meshoppen, 
about thirty-three, miles from the start, 
was reached at 6.30 P.M., the last mile or 
two having been walked in the dark. 

A ride of nearly two hours on the train, 
next morning, brought me to Pittston soon 
after 8 o’clock, and there I circled two 
miles and more on the sidewalks, while 
searching for a good place to take break- 
fast, and waiting for the same to be pre- 
pared. A newspaper reporter here beset 
me for an account of myself, and assured 
me, after I had supplied him with the de- 
sired ‘* facts,” that he would expand and 
improve upon them, by the exercise of his 
vivid imagination, in a way which would 
make the readers of his sheet believe that I 
was a veritable phenomenon of a bicycler. 
The ride of about nine miles down the 
Wyoming Valley to Wilkesbarre may be 
pleasantly made on either side of the river. 


The direct road on the east side passes close 
by numerous coal-breakers, and in much 


of it a real *‘ cinder path,” with gentle up 
and down grades, which I was told were 
all easily ridable. I preferred, however, 
to cross the river and go down on the west 
side, which is almost entirely flat. Itis a 
very pretty country to ride through, and I 
kept on the sidewalk all the way to Kings- 
ton, one mile from Wilkesbarre, stopping, 
of course, to inspect the monument com- 
memorative of the massacre of 1778. 
Much of that last mile had to be done 
afoot, on account of the deep dust, though 
probably it and all the rest of the west-side 
road would afford good wheeling in an or- 
dinary season. As I emerged from the 
covered bridge into Wilkesbarre, a’ local 
rider came out and greeted me off-hand as 
the probable ‘‘ old original” patron of 
‘* white-flannel and nickel-plate,” and sup- 
plied some acceptable information concern- 
ing the roads. Profiting by this, I took a 
turn of three miles back towards Pittston, 
passing among the coal-breakers, and get- 
ting a distant view of the west side of the 
valley down which I had been riding. The 
Wyoming Valley Hotel supplied an excel- 
lent dinner for a dollar, and it was notable 
as the only public repast of my entire tour 


which was served in a really creditable man- 
ner. The cyclometer called the total record 
of it 4o14 miles, which, I presume, was 
about twenty-five miles less than the truth. 

The sun shone brilliantly every day be- 
tween the 22d September, when the rain 
stopped me at Oneida, and 11th October, 
when it again stopped me at Allentown ; 
and on none of the intermediate nights was 
the dust ever dampened down by a gentle 
shower, persistently as I prayed for that 
blessing. This seems to indicate that the 
fortnight immediately following the equi- 
noctial storm is a period when the touring 
bicycler may reasonable hope for fair 
weather. The wind almost invariably 
favored me when any breeze blew at all. 
The rates at all the hotels which I encoun- 
tered (and I always chose the ‘ best” or 
highest-priced) were invariably two dollars 
a day, or half a dollar for lodging, and 
half a dollar for any meal, except in the five 
cases which I have specially indicated. 
Those unvarying rates represented very 
varying accommodations, however, and 
confirmed me anew in the belief I have more 
than once publicly urged, that the aim of 
consuls in securing League hotels should 
not be ‘‘a reduction of rates,” but rather 
‘an increase of comforts.” The Osborn, 
Knickerbqcker, Hyland, Canisteo, and 
Dickinson, were the best of the two-dollar 
hotels mentioned in this present report. 

As regards the exaction of a transpor- 
tation tax, the baggage-master of the steam- 
boat for Albany demanded a _ half-dollar, 
though no demand was made when I went 
up on the same boat the previous year. On 
appealing to the captain, I was courteously 
assured that this was not a_ private 
‘* strike,” but represented the definite or- 
ders from the office, which he had no 
option except to enforce. For the hundred 
miles of railway carriage to Utica, I gave 
the luggage man a quarter-dollar in ad- 
vance, though he rather grumblingly as- 
serted that I ought to double thatsum. Of 
the five gallant commanders of baggage- 
cars whom I came in contact with on the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, the first took ten 
cents, instead of the offered quarter-dollar, 
for a twenty-mile ride; the second asked 
for ‘‘a tax,” and was quite satisfied with a 
quarter-dollar; the next two both good- 
naturedly refused my offer to ‘*‘ pay some- 
thing for their trouble,” saying ‘* this sort of 
baggage gave them less trouble than a heavy 
trunk”; and the last man I exchanged no 
words with whatever. 

Kari Kron. 





WEIRDLY the autumn winds sigh in the 
trees, 
And the yellow leaves are falling 
fast — 
Falling to earth, and scurrying past 
In a wild, mad, reckless race with the 
breeze. 


The daisies are dead, and the herbage 
brown ; 
The brook at the roadside runs low; 
Yet Nature is smiling, this I know, 
As ‘*’Cycle” and I speed out of the 


town. 


The sun shines mildly, and sweet 
is the air; 
The road is straight and hard 
and dry; 
The senses thrill ; ‘* My wheel,” 
quoth I, 
‘*l’m for a race with the leaves; 
: do you care?” 


Flashes the sunlight on rim and 
on spoke ; 
Flushes the cheek like ruddy 
wine ; 

. Our hearts full beating, yours 
mon and mine — 

Yours, *‘’Cycle,” of steel, 

and mine stout as oak. 
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Glints the soft sunlight-on 
spoke and on rim — 
We are sleeping in air, I trow, — 
The landscape, fair, it seemeth now 
Flits by in a maze, an@ the sight grows 
dim. 


I float in ether —a phantom in steel 
Seems bearing me onward toward fate, 
Like a dream of doom, and all too 

late, 

As a lost soul bound to a wingéd wheel. 


The shadows are lengthening ; the sun, 
going down, 
Bathes the earth in a golden gleam. 
I breathe again, and wake from my 
dream, 
To find we are ten good miles from the town.V 


The daisies may blossom, wither, and 7 
die ; ” » G 
The faded autumn leaves fall 
fast. 
We laugh at fate while good 
roads last, 
As speed from the town my 
“6 ?Cycle ” and I. 


Charles Richards Dodge. 





THE CLUB CHRISTENING. 


-WHEN the Bumps boy was born, the 
president of the club was, of course, one 
of the first persons informed of that ex- 
traordinary and wholly unprecedented 
event. Nevertheless, the news spread with 
such mysterious celerity that, when the 
president attended the club meeting the 
next day evening, entering the club-room 
with dignified solemnity, prepared to aston- 
ish the club with the important announce- 
ment, he found every member already 
present, except Hyperion Bumps; and, 
before he could recover from his sur- 
prise, he was greeted with the general 
chorus, — 

‘* Have you seen Bumps’ baby? ” 

Recovering, after an instant, his usual 
calm mental equipoise, the presitlent grave- 
ly assured the club that he had not seen 
Bumps’ baby yet; it was quite too soon for 
gentlemen to be admitted to an interview 
with that august and mysterious phenome- 
non; but the president had no doubt that 
he should be invited officially to inspect 
Bumps’ baby —the first baby born to any 
member of the club —at the earliest mo- 
ment consistent with polite usages. Mean- 
while the president took pleasure in assur- 
ing the club—and the president con- 
sciously swelled a little, supposing himself 
alone the possessor of so much reflected 
glory —that Mrs. President Bates had seen 
the Bumps baby. 

Here up spoke Tommy Littleweed (who 
had only been married a month; therefore 
the president had no idea that his bride 
had been admitted to share a privilege to 
which the wife of the president was entitled 
by virtue of her age, experience, and social 
position) and triumphantly exclaimed, — 

‘* So has my wife.” 

There was an air of odious importance 
about Tommy Littleweed as he said this. 
His manner seemed to suggest to the 
club: ‘Observe to what distinction being 
married promotes a fellow!” ' He seemed 
to assume a lofty superiority over such dis- 
tinguished members as High, Lowe, Con- 
dor, and others of our foremost wheelmen ; 
and even to consider himself on a level 
with the president. Clearly, he must be 
reduced somewhat. 

‘‘Mrs. President Bates,” observed the 
President, with great impressiveness, ‘* was 
there yesterday.” 


1? 


‘*So was my wife instantly echoed 
Mr. Littleweed, defiantly. 

‘¢ Mrs. President Bates,’’ continued the 
president, with his utmost official dignity, 
‘“was there early yesterday morning; in 
fact, she was present at the event.” 

Mr. Littleweed visibly shrunk. Reply- 
ing feebly that his wife ‘‘ was there in the 
evening, and the nurse let her see it,” he 
sat down, and relinquished his attempt to 
claim equal distinction with the venerated 
president of the club. 

*¢ How does the little fellow look?” in- 
quired Mr. High, after an awful pause of 
several seconds had followed the defeat of 
Mr. Littleweed’s premature ambition. 

‘¢ Mrs. President Bates reported that he 
is the very image of his father,” answered 
the president. 

*¢ My wife says he looks exactly like his 
mother ! ” cried Mr. Littleweed, starting up 
again. 

The president gazed severely upon 
brother Littleweed, until, after sustaining 
that gaze for some moments with extraor- 
dinary effrontery, Tommy _ gradually 
drooped his wavering glances to the floor, 
and subsided, sullenly muttering, ‘* That’s 
what my wife says, anyhow.” 

Not much business was transacted at 
this meeting of the club. The members 
appeared to be so deeply impressed with 
this ‘* mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence,” as the Rev. Dr. Ample afterward 
called it, that the proceedings were charac- 
terized by an unusual tameness. Even a 
motion by Brother Twinkle, the new mem- 
ber, to change the club button from silver 
to gilt, failed to arouse either the eloquence 
of Mr. Lowe, the sarcasm of Mr. High, 
or the irony of Mr. Condor; and the mo- 
tion was put and lost without debate. 

During the ensuing month, preceding 
the next meeting of the club, the Bumps 
baby was the general topic of conversation 
among the club members. The various 
ladies of the club, the mothers, sisters, 
aunts, and best girls of the members, were 
particularly active in discussing this ex- 
traordinary occurrence, while the club men 
gradually appeared to imbibe the notion 
that, in some mysterious degree, the club 
itself shated in the glory of the achieve- 
ment, and had a sort of vicarious interest 
in the baby. The president, however, 
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was pained to observe that, owing to the 
activity of Mrs. Littleweed in dissemi- 
nating her opinions, about half of the club 
ladies adhered to her prejudice that the 
Bumps baby resembled its mother; while 
only a moiety paid Mrs. President Bates 
the just fealty of supporting her belief that 
it was the very image of its father. Of 
course these differences among the ladies 
infected.the members of the club, threaten- 
ing to produce dissension. 

Burdened by these disagreeable reflec- 
tions, the president attended the next 
monthly meeting of the club with thought- 
ful seriousness resting upon his usually 
placid and benign features. While the 
session was proceeding, a district despatch 
messenger boy, breathless from having 
ascended the stairway in less than fifteen 
minutes, after having traveled a full mile 
within an hour, handed in at the door a 
note for the president. Upon reading this 
note the president’s brow cleared. Rap- 
ping sharply upon the table with the club 
boot-jack (the gavel having been split at a 
former meeting in rapping Mr. Cubb to 
order), the president rose and addressed 
the members with his usual cheerful ani- 
mation, — 

‘*Gentlemen, the president takes great 
pleasure in presenting to you a note of 
invitation from Mr. and Mrs. Hyperion 
Bumps, desiring this club to attend the 
christening of their son, Tonish Bumps. 
[Here the president was interrupted by 
tumultuous applause, which, having finally 
subsided, he continued:] Gentlemen, I 
think I hardly need say that the club will 
accept this invitation with the most heart- 
felt delight. That our proceedings may be 
conducted with that order and propriety due 
to ourselves and to the honored and happy 
brother, — and I may add, from the bottom 
of all our hearts, sister [great applause], — 
who have sent us this invitation, the secre- 
tary will read the note, which will be acted 
upon formally.” 

The club immediately arranged and 
composed itself in the most decorous and 
attentive disposition, while the secretary, 
having first taken a sip of water, to clear 
his throat, and run a finger down his neck 
to loosen his collar, and then cast a glance 
of official dignity around the expectant 
circle, read as follows: — 


At Home, December 15, 1882. 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT, —Sincerely grateful for 
the many tokens of esteem which have been be- 
stowed upon us by yourself and the club, to whom 
we owe so much of our happiness, we venture to ask 
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of you an additional favor — that the club will kindly 
consent to attend the christening of our son, Tonish, 
on the 27th instant, at 9 A.M., in Dr. Ample’s 
church; and, afterwards, the christening-supper at 
our house, atg P.M. As the club attended our wed- 
ding, we hope you will also celebrate with us the 
great happiness which has now blessed our union. 
Affectionately, your faithful friends, 


Mary TONISH Bumps, 
HYPERION Bumps. 


When the applause which followed the 
reading of this note had sufficiently died 
away, Mr. High moved that the secretary 
be directed to cast the unanimous vote of 
the club in favor of accepting the invita- 
tion. [Applause. ] 

r. Lowe, rising to speak to this mo- 
tion, eloquently remarked that ‘ prodig- 
ious as had been the h’eclaw which made 
the nuptials of our honored friends illustri- 
ous throughout the magnificent dimensions 
of this imperial republic, and all adjacent 
foreign dominions, the uniqueness and un- 
precedentedness of the approaching cele- 
bration would surpass all previousness, as 
the radiant glory of the resplendent king 
of day eclipses the rolling orbs of night!” 
[Great applause, during which Mr. Condor 
frantically waved the boot-jack high in the 
air, with Mr. Cubb’s spotted yellow silk 
handkerchief tied to one horn, and a club- 
stocking to the other. ] 

The motion was carried with much en- 
thusiasm, after which the usual prepara- 
tions for the parade were ordered, and the 
secretary was directed to handsomely en- 
gross and forward to the Bumps family the 
acceptance of the invitation, which the 
president should prepare. When all the 
arrangements were completed, the meeting 
adjourned. 

As already related, the .differences of 
opinion as to whether the Bumps baby 
most resembled its father or its mother 
greatly embarrassed the president. This 
difference became so earnest among the 
ladies as to threaten to degenerate into 
social dissension. Mrs. Tommy Little- 
weed, with the audacity and activity which 
had distinguished her when she was Miss 
Grace Flash, propagated her prejudice 
with an evident intent to usurp that leader- 
ship of social opinion which had so long 
been the prerogative of Mrs. President 
Bates. The president, with his usual ju- 
dicial caution, carefully refrained from 
directly committing himself in favor of 
either faction. In his several calls at 
the Bumps house, he was careful to say 
nothing definite upon this disputed point. 
He remembered the political maxim, to 
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remain non-committal in a doubtful case 
until you can judge accurately which side 
is going to win; or till you can unite both 
sides by an adroit and timely compromise. 
In this case the president perceived that 
the factions were so evenly balanced, and 
so obstinate, that a compromise would be 
the proper thing. But what could be sug- 
gested as a compromise with any proba- 
bility of success was the problem which 
bothered him. 

When the club, neatly attired in full uni- 
form, each member with a_button-hole 
bouquet on his left breast, and his wheel in 
the most radiant condition of shine, drew 
up and dismounted in unison in front of 
the Bumps house, punctually at the minute 
ordered in the morning, we were received 
with due impressiveness, and ushered into 
the parlor by Grandfather Tonish himself. 
There we found the family relatives duly 
assembled, ready to proceed to the church. 
Before the house was a line of waiting 
carriages. Presently Mrs. and Mr. Bumps 
entered the room, followed by the nurse, 
bearing the baby in long clothes. After 
greeting us all with her usual friendly 
warmth, Mrs. Bumps took the baby from 
the arms of the nurse and presented him 
to the president, who kissed the remarkable 
little phenomenon, and permitted him to 
be viewed with critical approval by the 
club. After this the baby was returned to 
the nurse, and the party started for the 
church. 

First in the procession were the carriages 
containing the parents, the nurse, the baby, 
and the grandparents, flanked on either 
side by a line of wheelmen ; then followed 
other carriages with other relatives. Not- 
withstanding the icy condition of the 
streets, the procession was a grand success. 
It elicited great admiration along the route 
to and from the church. The Rev. Dr. 
Ample was pleased to say, after the solemn 
ceremony, that this was really the most 
elegant and striking, and he would venture 
to add, the most pleasing, christening pro- 
cession and ceremony he had ever wit- 
nessed ; and everybody else said so too. 

After escorting the party back to the 
house the club returned to its headquarters, 
and dispersed for the day. 

Punctually at 9 o’clock in the evening 
the club again dismounted in front of the 
Bumps house. Our wheels were stacked 
in the back-yard, and left in’ charge of a 
servant. We were received with the 
greatest cordiality. All the club ladies — 
the mothers, cousins, and aunts of the club 
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members, also their best girls — were there. 
The club immediately began several very 
audacious, and several other very sly flir- 
tations. The club evidently was bent upon 
enjoying the occasion to the utmost. 

After awhile, the baby having awakened, 
Mrs. Bumps went out and brought it in in 
her arms. Mrs. Bumps, as society usually 
concedes, is a charming and lovely woman ; 
but Mrs. Bumps was never so charming 
and lovely as she appeared with her baby 
in her arms. The crowd gathered about 
her, of course, while she exhibited the 
extraordinary infant. The crowd was 
earnest and hearty in its commendations. 
Presently Mrs. Tommy Littleweed asked 
the president, with an arch but evidently 
defiant manner, ‘‘ Doesn’t he look just like 
his mother?” 

This was the question the president had 
been dreading, and he had no reply ready. 
Taking the baby from its mother’s arms, 
the president kissed it, while the crowd 
listened intently for his reply. At this 
critical moment an inspiration flashed upon 
the president’s mind, Doubt and perplex- 
ity disappeared from his speaking counte- 
nance. Holding the wonderful child up 
in full view of the observant circle, he 
spoke in the clear, sonorous tones of abso- 
lute conviction and authoritative certainty : 

‘¢ Ladies and gentlemen, — This lovely 
child is the first-born of his parents, and 
the first-born within the circle of the bi- 
cycle club, every member of which feels 
the warmest interest in his welfare, and 
wishes him a long, honorable, and happy 
life. May his career be as easy, as gra- 
cious, and as full of joyous life as the flight 
of a wheelman over a smooth cinder path! 
In behalf of the bicycle club I herewith 
present to Tonish Bumps, partly as a 
token of our affectionate regard for his 
happy parents, partly as a pledge of our 
friendly interest in himself, this keepsake.” 
{Here I received from Mrs. President B. 
a gold chain, having suspended thereon a 
silver whistle, a rattle with bells, and a 
plate for cutting teeth on. Upon the plate 
was engraved the words, ‘* Tonish Bumps, 
from the D. Bi. C.” I hung the chain 
about the baby’s neck amid applause, and 
continued :] ‘* I have been asked who this 
beautiful boy looks most like. Ladies and 
gentlemen, in my opinion he looks like — 
the club!” [Great and enthusiastic ap- 
plause.] 

This inspiration of genius was the long- 
sought compromise. Everybody was de- 


lighted. They were all secretly tired of 
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their differences, and really anxious to be 
reconciled. Mrs. Littleweed stepped for- 
ward and shook hands with Mrs. President 
Bates very gracefully, saying, — 

‘¢Isn’t the president just delicious!” 

Mrs. President Bates candidly acknowl- 
edged that he was. 

Then Rose Darling (who, I suspect, fs 
about to foreclose a chattel mortgage upon 
Mr. High’s heart and hand), prettily re- 
marked, calling attention once more to the 
baby, 

‘*He certainly has the club eyes—he 
looks so admiringly at his mother!” 

Mrs. Bumps blushed faintly and smiled 
sweetly, and Bumps looked prodigiously 
pleased and proud. 

The widow Sparkle said, — 

‘¢ And he’s got the club nose, — it’s a 
roaming one.” 

Everybody laughed. Mr. Lowe was 
evidently about to say something eloquent, 
when Mr. Condor hastily interfered, and, 
looking fixedly at Mr. Lowe, observed, — 

*¢ But he hasn’t got the club chin.” _ 

Mr. Lowe subsided amid more laugh- 
ter. 
Then Mr. High, who had taken the 
baby, said, — 

*¢ He’s got the club legs. 
ten miles an hour.” 

This created a great deal more merri- 
ment, which became almost uproarious 
when Mrs. President Bates, affectionately 
patting the president on his bald head, 
added, — 

*¢ And he’s got the club hair.” 

When the laughter had subsided, Mrs. 
Bumps, in her most charming manner, 
said, — 

‘* We shall be proud and happy indeed 
if he has the good club heart.” 

At this there was the most earnest and 
universal applause. 

Most of the members of the club, being 
single gentlemen, admired the baby with- 
out venturing to take him in their hands. 
They seemed to regard him as an unac- 
* countable but admirable mystery, too frail 
and uncertain to be handled by inexperi- 
enced hands, — a lovely miracle of nature, 
to be admired with a sort of reverential 
awe. But the ladies, young and old, cod- 
dled and kissed him to that degree which 
would have reduced the most athletic and 
courageous wheelman to a state of abject 
and pitiable limpness, were he subjected to 
such an impossible ordeal. 

At the supper table the club generally 
enjoyed itself; but Mr. Cubb hardly knew 
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whether he was happy or miserable. He 
was paired with shy little Margery Flutter, 
and seated opposite Mrs. Rev. Dr. Ample ; 
and what with his own awkwardness, and 
Miss Flutter’s bashful shyness, and Mrs. 
Dr. Ample’s bothering him with malap- 
ropos questions, he had a dreadful time. 
For instance, after he had mustered up 
courage to ask Miss Flutter the agitating 
question whether she preferred oysters 
fried or stewed, he was so alarmed at his 
own boldness that he dropped his napkin. 
This disconcerted Miss Flutter so much 
that she dropped hers. Both stooped at 
once to recover the napkins, and touched 
their heads together ; whereat Miss Flutter 
blushed vividly, and Cubb sat bolt upright, 
looking painfully confused. At this in- 
opportune moment Mrs. Rev. Dr. Ample 
launched at poor Cubb, in her sonorous 
voice, calling the attention of the whole 
company, the query, — 

*¢ You attend church regularly, of course, 
Mr. Cubb?” 

Mr. Cubb lost what liftle wit he had 
left, and stam mered, — 

‘S-Yes’m—that is, noom—I mean I 
hardly ever go.” Then, suddenly remem- 
bering that this was a clergyman’s wife, he 
added, by way of apology, ‘‘ But I don’t 
see any harm in attending, for those who 
can stand it.” 

Mrs. Rev. Dr. Ample smiled a very 
sickly society smile. The president and 
the president’s wife looked mildly grieved ; 
but Mr. High looked across the table at 
Mr. Condor, and Mr. Condor looked at 
Mr. High with that perfect expression of 
polite vacuity which betokens the most 
polished breeding. Presently, however, 
the president observed Mr. High’s left eye 
slowly and solemnly gathering itself into 
the most particular and expressive wink 
imaginable; to which the right corner of 
Mr. Condor’s mouth responded by an in- 
tensely sarcastic curl. Mr. Littleweed was 
the only one who so far violated the pro- 
prieties as to start to laugh; but his very 
first snicker was nipped in the bud, so to 
speak, by 4 sharp pinch of his leg under 
the table by his wife, which changed his 
opening exclamation to a smothered 
‘*OQuch!” and caused his face to assume 
such an unnatural, solemn expression that 
the rest of the club had to wrestle terribly 
with their rising emotions. 

At this embarrassing moment the hall- 
bell rang, and presently Dr. Portly entered 
with a paper-box in his hands. After be- 
ing duly greeted, the doctor put the box on 
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the table, and addressed Mr. and Mrs. 
Bumps, — 

‘‘ When the beautiful child, whose birth 
we celebrate, was born, by an unaccount- 
able accident ” — [Here the doctor stopped 
to take out his penknife and cut the tape 
which was tied around the box. During 
this pause, Mr. Bumps leaned’ over and 
whispered earnestly in the president’s ear, 
‘‘He wasn’t born by an_ unaccountable 
accident —not by a darned sight!” and Mr. 
Bumps nodded his head very emphati- 
cally.] ‘* As I was saying,” continued the 
doctor, ‘**by an unaccountable accident, 
Mrs. Portly was thrown from the step of a 
street-car, and fractured her left ankle. 
That is why she is not here to-night; but 
she commissioned me to present her re- 
grets and deliver this token of her regard 
to Mrs. Bumps.” [Here the doctor took 
from the box a lovely floral coronet, —a 
green wreath of smilax, interwoven with 
tuberoses and other rich and fragrant 
blooms, — and presented it to Mrs. Bumps, 
who gracefully placed it upon her head 
amid great applause. It was lovely, and 
Mrs. Bumps was astonishingly lovely 
wearing it.] ‘* Though the crown is of 


frail flowers,” continued the doctor, gal- 
lantly, ‘‘it is in some degree a fair emblem 


of the crown of happy womanhood, ma- 
ternity, in its purity and grace. — Yes, I'll 
take spme oysters. Sorry, but couldn’t 
possibly get here any earlier —only time 
to stay ten minutes.” And the doctor sat 
down and attended strictly to the business 
of dining before the applause had begun to 
subside. 

After supper the club resumed its flirta- 
tions at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. 
While Mr. Condor was explaining to Miss 
Lizzie Baggem the perils and pleasures of 
fishing through the ice on Saginaw Bay, 
where he had been for a week, —a topic in 
which Miss Baggem felt or feigned a lively 
interest, even wishing that she had been 
with Mr. Condor, to try it herself, — Mrs. 
Rev. Dr. Ample, who had been urging the 
claims of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals upon Mr. Twiddle and 
Miss Carrie Tattway, overhearing one of 
Condor’s remarks about spearing fish, 
turned to him and hoped that he speared 
them gently. Condor, thus interrupted at 
a moment when Miss Baggem was sitting 
as close to him as possible, and looking up 
in his face with rapt and beguiling atten- 
tion, replied with a slightly sarcastic grav- 
ity, — 

‘No, ma’am; can’t say I do— gener- 
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ally jab the spear clear through ’em, and 
let em flop!” 

With this Condor turned to Miss Bag- 
gem, and audaciously leered with the eye 
next to her and farthest from Mrs. Rev. 
Dr. Ample, who groaned a spiritual groan 
at the depraved cruelty of the young men 
of the present generation. Then she 
turned away, and was presently talking 
about the Sabbath-school lessons with 
Grandfather Tonish. Mr. Tonish did not 
accurately remember the history of Ben- 
jamin’s trip to Egypt, and Mrs. Ample 
appealed to Mr. High, who was explain- 
ing to Rose Darling the results of the fall 
elections and their causes, more particu- 
larly the reason why he failed to receive 
the nomination for a certain city office, and 
why he expected to get it next time. This 
was a topic in which Miss Rose expected 
to be personally very much interested by 
that time, and she hung upon Mr. High’s 
arm, and upon the words which fell from 
his lips, in the sweetest possible manner. 
Mrs. Rev. Dr. Ample said, — 

‘¢Surely you remember, Mr. High, 
about Benjamin, and his five changes of 
raiment? ”’ 

‘¢ Certainly, Mrs. Ample,” promptly re- 
plied Mr. High, with a suspicious excess 
of courtesy. ‘* To be sure, Benjamin has 
changed his coat five times; but, in my 
opinion, he’ll make a first-rate governor of 
Massachusetts. He will be sure to do his 
best, because the reputation he will acquire 
as governor will give him a big boost for 
the Democratic nomination for President 
in 1884; and, if he gets that nomination, 
he'll run like a scared dog, and don’t you 
forget it!” 

And then Mr. High smiled a smile of 
subtle meaning at Miss Rose, while Mrs. 
Rev. Dr. Ample looked more shocked 
than ever, and abandoned the club mem- 
bers as religiously incorrigible. 

How the club continued to flirt until the 
hour for the party to break up need not be 
particularly related; nor how the pretty 
widow Sparkle said to the president, as 
they talked in a cosey corner, that the 
Bumps would now soon discover the 
meaning of the Scripture, ‘‘ And a little 
child shall lead them”; and the president 
said this occasion would be more apt to re- 
mind the young people of the command, 
**Go, thou, and do likewise”; and the 
widow said there was every indication that 
several of them had about concluded to 
obey that command; nor how the differ- 
ent wheelmen each escorted a pretty girl 
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home; nor how, on their return, we 
mounted our wheels and rode through the 
sparkling winter night, the jolliest good 
fellows abroad in that crisp, bracing air. 
I need only add that, when Mr. High and 
the president shook hands at parting, on a 
street corner, Mr. High remarked, with 
feeling, — 

‘*Bumps is the happiest man in the 
club!” 

To which the president replied, with 
meaning, — 

‘¢ His is an example to be imitated.” 

Mr. High looked at the president a mo- 
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ment, as if struck with the idea; then he 
sighed and said, — 

*¢ You are right.” 

He sighed again, and seemed about to 
add something more; but finally tendered 
the president a fresh cigar, mounted his 
wheel, and rode away in a deeply thought- 
ful manner. Then the president rode 


home, reflecting complacently that, for the 
virtuous mind of middle age to point young 
men the way they should go, is one of the 
purest joys which sage experience bestows 
upon the truly good. 


President Bates. 
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A SHADOW LOVE.’ 


BY CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE, 


Author of ‘ Louise and I,” “ John Ascott’s Daughter,” etc. 


I. 


‘¢ Show his eyes and grieve his heart; 
Come like shadows, so depart.” 


Our curtain rises this bright May morn- 
ing upon a scene in Rome, disclosing the 
Hotel d’Angleterre, Bocca di Leone, with 
groups of tourists of various nationalities 
lounging about the porticos and corridors. 
A prominent figure in the immediate fore- 
ground is a pleasant-faced American, with 
an air of complete languor and exmu¢— 
hands thrust into his pockets —as he leans 
against a pillar, while puffing vigorously at 
a cigar. A compatriot approaches; he re- 
moves his cigar and turns to address him, — 

*¢ Hello, Hoyt! Good-morning! I hear 
you are to leave us soon; is it true?” 

**'Yes, Wilson, very soon,” the gentle- 
man replied, extending his hand in a cordial 
manner. ‘* We are but birds of passage, 
and the warm spring days beckon us north- 
ward. How much longer do you re- 
main?” 

Wilson changed his position. 

‘*T wish I knew,” he answered, dreamily. 
‘* Had I the energy of a mouse I should 
have packed up and taken flight a week 
ago. As the case stands now several 
fresh arrivals are daily expected from New 
York, and it may be worth my while to re- 
main a couple of weeks later. Sorry you 
are going, Hoyt; however, the world is 
not so wide but that we may meet again 
sometime. What is your objective point?” 


‘¢ Oh, Paris, I suppose; that is, for a 
lengthy stay ; we take our time ex route, 
and may possibly spend the remainder of 
the month in making the journey.” 

*¢ Whom do you include in we?” 

‘¢ Manning accompanies me.” 

‘¢Oh! the Englishman?” 

‘* Certainly ; we came together.” 

‘*So you did; I had forgotten him.” 
Wilson blew the ashes from his cigar quite 
deliberately, and added: ‘It’s really too 
bad you are going so soon, for when the 
New Yorkers arrive we shall have a merry 
party and no end of fresh adventure. Man- 
ning, yes! The Englishman has always 
avoided me. I can’t say I altogether ad- 
mire his style, though I’ve nothing against 
him.” 

Then he puffed vigorously, for his cigar 


-was losing its fire. 


‘*Manning is a good fellow, Wilson,” 
Hoyt replied, warmly. ‘‘ He’s far removed 
from your blustering type of a fault-finding 
Britisher, I assure you ; a generous fellow, 
as modest and refined as a woman, and 
well educated ; but one must know him to 
appreciate his fine qualities.” 

‘*¢T hardly know him,” Wilson remarked 
with a shrug, ‘‘ and, what is more, am not 
over-anxious about it. Going to-day or 
to-morrow? Give me a light, please.” 

‘¢ To-morrow,” Hoyt replied, passing 
over his match-case. 

‘¢Thank you.” Wilson lighted his 
cigar, returned the lucifers, and glanced at 
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his watch. ‘‘I have an engagement at 
eleven, Hoyt; I’ll try to see you in theeven- 
ing.” Then he bowed and passed into 
the street. 

Edwin Hoyt was himself good-looking, 
of symmetrical proportions, a man of 
twenty-eight or thereabouts, and gentle- 
manly in manners and appearance. His 
features were regular, — those that showed, 
for he wore mustache and beard, the latter 
brushed back and parted on the chin, — his 
complexion rather dark, and hair black, 
while his eyes were blue, a combination 
thought by. some readers of character by 
the face to indicate deceitfulness. He was 
selfish, he admitted it; but, like many sel- 
fish people who find pleasure in the society 
of others, this very quality operated to gain 
him friends, for he had early learned the 
advantage of making friends by affable 
manners, that he might afterwards use 
them, or derive some personal benefit 
through the acquaintance. 

As he stood with his hands behind him 
after Wilson’s departure he formed a strik- 
ing picture, not alone from his general 
appearance as a man, but from his peculiar 
gray suit, consisting of knee-breeches and 
stockings, with tightly fitting, short sack- 
coat, buttoned to the chin. To a stranger 
he might have been taken for a disciple of 
the esthetic Bunthorne, — doubtless was 
often taken for a fool, — but a single glance 
at a little silver badge upon his left breast, 
bearing the legend ‘‘ Bicycle _Touring 
Club,” would dispel from minds of average 
intelligence all such nonsense in an instant. 

Touring in Italy, at Florence he had fallen 
in with Wellford Manning, a wheelman 
and brother member of the touring club, 
and that mystic feeling of fraternity, which 
all wheelmen experience toward each other, 
had brought them together at once, and the 
friendship was consummated almost in a 
day. 

How like we are to drift-wood, borne 
hither and thither upon the sea of life by 
breezes fair, or tides adverse ! — now high 
upon the crest of some sunlit wave of 
fortune, now sunk beneath the billow — 
drifting, drifting, drifting, silent and alone, 
as the waters ebb and flow, and sunlight 
dies in darkness or flashes once more into 
bright morning. Then the lone piece of 
drift finds a companion by its side; there 
are two pieces now with but a single course, 
and they journey on with joy while the way 
grows shorter, and the span ’twixt dawn 
and sunset briefer. Again their pathways 
seem to diverge, as a darker wave comes 
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rudely between them, and for a time the old 
loneliness returns; but soon a brighter 
wave brings them once more into sweet 
companionship, and, kissing and clinging, 
they vow lasting friendship, and hasten on 
toward the pearl-strewn shore where rest 
shall come at last. For days the skies are 
fair, soft breezes play around them, and 
then the clouds gather, the storm comes 
crashing down upon them in its fury,— they 
strike, they kiss and cling, they part for- 
ever,— and the bright morning’s dawn finds 
each, again, a lonely bit of drift-wood on a 
lonely sea. 

Man is a social animal, and two such 
solitary chunks of drift as this fair one from 
England, and this darker one from across 
the blue Atlantic, could not long journey 
on alone when their paths lay in so nearly 
the same direction, and the two young men 
soon became inseparable companions. Had 
they been less differently constituted, in 
tastes, in thought, and disposition, the bond 
of friendship might not have grown so sud- 
denly strong, for we are all as apt to tire of 
our counterparts as we are of ourselves, 
and nature seems to have wisely planned 
that we give our strongest friendships and 
confidences to our very opposites. 

Hoyt stood in meditation for a few 
moments after Wilson departed, and was 
about to take a stroll alone when a familiar 
voice saluted him, — 

‘* Ho, Ned! where are you going?” 

It was Manning. 

‘*'You are a fine one to give a fellow 
the slip so completely,” Hoyt exclaimed, 
as he turned to greet his friend. ‘* My 
morning has been stupid enough, I assure 
you. Have you forgotten we were to take 
an early spin across the Campagna?” 

*¢Gads, Ned! it slipped my mind en- 
tirely. Let us go now; there’s time.” 

** Yes, I think so, at eleven o’clock,” the 
American replied, sarcastically. ‘*‘ Where 
have you been all the morning? ” 

*¢Do you wish an alphabetical list of 
the points touched at, or only a general 
answer to the question?” Wellford in- 
quired, in the same strain. ‘‘I have been 
shopping most of the time.” 

‘¢ Spending money, as usual.” 

** Well, of what use is money but to 
spend, if one doesn’t throw it away? I 
have been purchasing some souvenirs of 
Rome for my mother and sister.” 

‘¢Oh! that’s a different matter,” his 
friend replied, with a change of tone. 

Wellford stood with his hands behind 
him, looking out upon the street, his face 
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beaming with pleasure, as though there 
was something on his mind. 

‘¢*T feel very much richer than when I 
went out,” he said, carelessly. 

‘What is it, Wellford?” Hoyt ques- 
tioned, noting the expression, —*‘a draft 
from home? Has the governor been 
liberal?” 

‘¢] should have received that at the 
hotel this morning before going out.” 

‘*¢ Perhaps in your shopping expedition 
you found a cheap copy from some old 
master, smoked and dusted to order, and 
purchased it at a ridiculous figure as an 
original?” 

‘* You must think I’m a fool, Hoyt, — or 
an American,” Wellfordretorted, contempt- 
uously. 

‘*T give it up then,” the other continued, 
glancing at the hour. ‘* Do you know we 
leave Rome to-morrow?” 

‘*] believe we were intending to do so,” 
Wellford replied, coolly. 

‘* Were ?” echoed his companion. 
don’t understand you.” 

‘““T said *‘ we — were — intending —to 
do so,’ ” — repeating the words very deliber- 
ately, — ‘‘ that’s pure English.” 

The American glanced at his companion 
and answered very decidedly, — 

‘¢- Yes, the English is all right; it’s the 


“ey 


implied meaning I object to, for I have 
planned to leave Rome to-morrow morn- 
4 ” 
ing. 


‘‘ Then you may feel obliged to go alone, 


Ned Hoyt,” the Englishman insisted, 
‘¢ for if it subserves my interests to remain 
several days longer, I shall do so; how- 
ever, I will know more about it this after- 
noon.” 

There was a brief pause in the conver- 
sation, after which Hoyt returned again to 
the subject of the shopping. 

‘‘ What makes you feel so rich this 
morning, Wellford?” 

‘¢T am almost afraid to tell you,” the 
Englishman began ; ‘‘ for you have no more 
poetry or sentiment about you than the 
hind wheel of a bicycle, and if you were 
to treat the matter lightly I should simply 
be very much offended; but let us go to 
the room.” 

As they entered their apartment Man- 
ning took from the inside-of his coat a flat 
paper package, something near the size of 
a letter sheet, tied with a bit of cord. 

‘* Here it is,” he said, placing before 
his friend an exquisitely finished and ele- 
gantly mounted photograph. 

** And is this all?” the American de- 
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manded, as he surveyed the picture a 
moment, and tossed it back contemptu- 
ously. 

*¢ All?” repeated Manning, with a stare. 

*¢'Yes, all. I did think you had some- 
thing more to show me than. the picture of 
a pretty girl. I’m astonished, Wellford, — 
you are the last man I ever supposed would 
be guilty of such ridiculous nonsense. Did 
she give it to you? ” 

** No, I purchased it at Suscipi’s gallery, 
—bhe is famous for medallion portraits.” 

*¢ And is this one? Let me look at it 
again.” He gazed at the features several 
moments before speaking. ‘ It zs rather 
an interesting face, Wellford. Who is she, 
anyway ?” 

*¢T don’t know,” Manning replied, lacon- 
ically. 

*¢ And you purchased it?” 

‘* Yes, I purchased it, — at a high price 
too,— simply because it pleased me to do so; 
but I wouldn’t say very much, Ned Hoyt: 
buying photographs of actresses by the 
dozen is not one of my failings.” 

Hoyt still held the picture, studying it 
attentively, and when he had finished look- 
ing at it, he said, — 

‘* Yes, Wellford, it’s a rare face, which 
grows upon one; you should have learned 
something more definite about it.” 

A finely executed picture; it certainly 
was a lovely face,—a rare face, as Hoyt 
had said, — remarkable for its quiet beauty 
and great strength of character. It was in 
profile, the features clear cut as cameo, and 
the low brow, from which swept back- 
ward a mass of dark wavy hair, shaded a 
pair of deep-set eyes, supposably black, 
giving the face a thoughtful expression, 
which was most fascinating. The rather 
prominent nose was Grecian, the mouth 
delicately cut, yet firm, while the chin and 
throat were a series of beautiful curves.* 
The light and shade in the picture had been 
exquisitely arranged. The hair and darker 
shading blended almost imperceptibly into 
the background, giving a peculiar softness, 
while the light fell directly upon the 
features, the radiance reminding one of a 
pictured saint. 

At first the photographic artist had re- 
fused to sell it at any price; but the young 
man had been so persistent, after much 
deliberation, and for a consideration of the 
sum of forty francs, he consented to part 
with it. Wellford asked the artist a dozen 
questions as to whom the beautiful face 
belonged, but was unable to draw from him 
even the suggestion of a clew to her iden- 
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tity. In his own mind he felt it must be a 
portrait ; yet the wily dealer had shown him 
other pictures, as exquisitely finished, which 
were claimed to be but copies from the 
painter’s canvas; so he knew not what to 
think. 

‘¢ A rare face indeed,” echoed Manning, 
in reply to the last remark of his com- 
panion. ‘‘ A sweet and noble face!” Then 
he spoke more tenderly as he said, “I 
have dreamed of such a woman, Ned, for 
years. In imagination I have pictured such 
features, such an expression, since I have 
known the meaning of sentiment, and my 
boyish fancy has played me such mad 
romps; the only romance I have ever 
known has been the romance of an ideal 
love. You are laughing, Ned?” 

A hurt expression stole over the English- 
man’s features, for a provoking smile flitted 
about the corners of Edwin Hoyt’s mouth ; 
but his companion answered quite de- 
murely, — 

‘¢Go on, my dear boy! [I'll play hind 
wheel and follow as well as I can.” 

‘¢T have met as sweet girls in England 
as ever quickened the beating of lover’s 
hearts, and I have held their pretty faces 
up to this ideal, pictured only in my im- 
agination, and passed them by. I have 
never hoped I might gaze upon such a 
living face, yet it has seemed to me that 
somewhere in this wide world such a one 
must have existence.” 

‘¢ And you think you have found it?” 

‘¢ Only something akin to it,” Wellford 
answered, thoughtfully. He looked at the 
picture long and earnestly, then slowly 
shook his head. ‘‘I could not hope for a 
perfect realization, for an ideal creation 
rises so far above the fairest living counter- 
part it can sever stand the test of com- 
parison. But this is a remarkable face, 
-Hoyt.” 

‘¢ Yes, a fine face, truly,” the American 
exclaimed, with enthusiasm. ‘‘It has 
already roused my curiosity to such a 
pitch I think I shall go around and pump 
the old fellow myself.” 

‘¢ He will tell you nothing more than he 
has told me. It may be taken from a 
painting, as the artist wishes me to think, 
or some pleasure-seeker visiting Rome, 
recently, may have left her fair shadow be- 
hind her. I incline to the latter belief.” 

‘*¢ Now that you’ve got it, what are you 
going to do with it?” Hoyt asked, witha 
side glance at the diminutive traveling-bag 
lying upon the table near. 

‘¢ Rest assured it will not be in your 

, 
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way,” Manning answered, carefully re- 
placing the wrapper. ‘‘I may keep it 


until I run across the original.” 


Il. 


- Full well I know 
That wha¢ I worship is not wholly thee, 
But a fair dream.” 


As it turned out, the tourists did not quit 
Rome on the morrow. Personal matters 
prevailed to detain the Englishman, though 
he wisely kept his own counsel, only tell- 
ing his friend it was important for him to 
remain. 

For a half hour after the incident related 
in the opening chapter the two friends 
consulted together over maps and guide- 
books, arranging plans for the journey, and 
disposing of the minor details of travel. 
Then Wellford again sauntered out alone. 

Hoyt remained but a few moments, and 
started to go out upon the street, but, turn- 
ing into the main corridor, he observed a 
number of gentlemen lounging in an ante- 
room, and paused at the threshold. One 
in particular, evidently a new-comer, at- 
tracted his attention, and, standing apart 
from the others, he was a fair mark for 
observation. 

It would have been a difficult matter to 
state his age definitely from his appear- 
ance. He was quite tall, and slenderly 
built, yet graceful ; his shoulders high and 
square, his well-proportioned head poised 
delicately upon them. His features were 
strong and manly,—the expression severe, 
but kindly, — and what would particularly 
strike the observer was a long, drooping 
mustache, as black as his brilliant black 
eyes, though his hair was a splendid iron- 
gray. 

‘*¢ There’s a man to attract attention in a 
crowd,” Hoyt mused to himself as he sur- 
veyed the tall, fine-looking visitor. ‘Is 
he an Italian count, or a French marquis, 
ora—” 

The stranger moved from his position, 
asked a question of a gentleman near in 
the most polite Azglish, and then quietly 
withdrew. 

‘¢ Something of a man, that,” remarked 
a lounger, throwing aside the newspaper 
which had wholly concealed him, and 
giving Hoyt his attention. It was Wilson. 

‘¢ Fine-looking indeed!” Hoyt advanced 
to a chair near the speaker. ‘Is he a late 
arrival?” - 

**Oh, no!” Wilson replied, throwing a 
leg over the arm of his chair and prepar- 
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ing to make himself comfortable ; ‘‘ he has 
been here several weeks. I first saw him 
at the theatre, with some ladies as good- 
looking as himself, about two weeks ago. 
I thought he must be an American, so I 
followed him home. He lives at a family 
hotel over in — dash it! I can’t remember 
all these vias — well, no matter about the 
street; but he’s an American, and he hails 
from Boston.” 

‘* Evidently a man of intelligence,” Hoyt 
remarked, casually. ‘‘ Do you know his 
name?” 

‘* No, I do not; but he’s a regular Bos- 
tonian, exclusive among strangers as the — 
as exclusive as they ever make ’em, and as 
distant and uncommunicative as the Sphinx 
of Egypt. I tried to engage him in con- 


versation a few evenings after, but it was a 
stupendous failure ; polite? — dismally so, 
So you are 


and — well, ‘ good-evening.’ 
off to-morrow, Hoyt?” 

‘‘ Well, no; my friend has just found 
something to detain him a couple of days, 
so we shall be with you a little while 
longer.” 

Wellford Manning was of wealthy par- 
entage, his family residing near Leeds. 
His father, a practical man anda large manu- 
facturer, had given hima liberal education, 
sending him through college, and now that 
he was about to commence the battle of 
life — appreciating the sentiment that travel 
enlarges a man’s ideas and broadens his 
views—had determined the boy should 
see something of the world before settling 
down to business pursuits. The young 
man had been given his choice of a tour in 
America or upon the Continent, and, on ac- 
count of his bicycle, had chosen the latter, 
as he had better means of knowing some- 
thing of the roads over which he would be 
obliged to travel. He was fond of adven- 
ture, with a cool head and an ability to 
take care of himself under all circumstances, 
and hé gave himself up to sight-seeing 
and travel in a manner truly American. 

He was a broad-chested, large-limbed 
fellow, not over twenty-two years of age, 
above the medium in size, his clear, florid 
complexion and light-brown hair, with 
lighter side-whiskers, indicating a tempe- 
rament the opposite to that of his Ameri- 
can traveling-companion. 

During the remainder of their short stay 
in Rome Hoyt saw little of his friend, 
and, being of a companionable nature, he 
was thrown more than ever into the company 
of Charles Wilson. Not that he careda snap 
of his finger for the man, — Wilson had 
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never been over-communicative in regard to 
himself,—but he felt that any company was 
better than no company in driving away 
ennut. 

On the evening previous to departure 
Wellford was engaged in writing letters 
when a card was brought to the door. As 
he glanced at the name a pleased look came 
into his face, and then he turned to the at- 
tendant. 

‘¢ Say to Doctor Mayne I shall be pleased 
to see him here.” 

This was surely an unexpected pleasure, 
and the young man felt honored in receiv- 
ing a call from the courtly doctor. They 
had met during one of Wellford’s solitary 
rambles, and the gentleman taking a fancy 
to the frank, honest face of the English- 
man had not only saluted him kindly but 
had entered into conversation with him. 

The doctor seemed to be a walking en- 
cyclopedia of Roman antiquities, for Man- 
ning’s frequent conjectures as to certain 
points concerning this or that object or 
place had been met in every instance by 
concise statements, interesting narrative, or 
descriptions, which, at the close of the re- 
cital, left the young man in possession of 
the whole subject. The gentleman was 
scholarly, and he imparted his information 
in so easy and modest a manner, and 
seemed so thoroughly informed, Wellford 
set him down at once as some distinguished 
archeologist. 

They met upon several subsequent occa- 
sions, and from antiquities came down to 
more common-place subjects, even touching 
lightly upon matters of personal history, as 
relating to identity, residence, pursuits, etc. 
Then Wellford learned that his pleasant 
acquaintance — like his touring companion 
— was an American, and a scientific man 
of considerable attainments. The young 
Englishman had called upon the gentleman 
once at his hotel, and now thatthe call was 
to be returned he felt he had indeed made 
a friend. 

The attendant soon appeared with the 
doctor, and Manning welcomed his visitor 
cordially Conversation was entered upon 
without reserve, anda full hour slipped away 
in delightful intercourse before the gentle- 
man arose to take his leave. 

‘*¢T trust I shall meet you in Paris,” he 
said at parting. ‘¢I cannot tell you now 
when I shall be there, or where I shall 
stay; but, at all events, we must be on the 
lookout for each other. I can give you no 
address other than at the American Lega 
tion. If you can make it convenient to call 
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there during your stay, and I am in the 
city, you will know it.” 

‘‘T must thank you, doctor, for your 
many kindnesses to me upon the pleasant 
occasions of our meetings,” Wellford re- 
turned gracefully. ‘*As it is possible we 
may miss each other in Paris, remember, 
should you ever come to England, you will 
always be welcome at my home. I think 
I gave you my address.” 

‘*-Yes, I have it,” the doctor replied, 
drawing on his gloves. ‘‘If we do not 
meet again in our wanderings through Eu- 
rope, I trust you will take my advice in re- 
gard to visiting America in the fall, when 
it will give me great pleasure to renew the 
acquaintance. I wish you a pleasant jour- 
ney, and trust that no mishaps may mar the 
enjoyment of it by yourself or friend. 
Good-night !” 

When the doctor had disappeared, and 
the Englishman again returned to his room, 
it seemed as though something more than 
the person of one man had gone out of it. 
He tried to recall some of the delightful 
things the doctor had said to him, but 
could think of nothing at all remarkable, 
though the impression remained that the 
whole had been very entertaining. He re- 
membered the conversation concerning 


América, and the doctor’s kindly invitation 
to visit him, and in his mind he half in- 


tended to avail himself of it. So he was 
living over again the pleasant interview 
when Hoyt returned and put an end to the 
reverie. 

The invitation extended to Wellford by 
the doctor had not been given as a mere 
passing compliment, for Dr. Mayne was a 
man who thoroughly abominated shams of 
every description; nor could he tolerate 
the flattery and insincere adulation so often 
current in society under the name of polite- 
ness. 

His was one of those large, unselfish na- 
tures which make the world better for their 
having: passed through it. He had met 
Wellford, and found him worth cultivating. 
Heknew he was but little more than a grown 
boy, — with all the impulsiveness of youth 
and the inexperience of opening manhood, 
— but, seeing the good which was in him, 
he had felt it a duty to mankind and a 
pleasure to himself to give the boy the 
benefit of his influence and ripe experience. 

The doctor was but little over forty, but 
in his two score and odd years he had seen 
as much of life as many older men, and had 
profited by its lessons. Then he was a 
man of liberal views — broad natures can- 
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not stoop to prejudice — and, above all, he 
still retained a recollection of his own 
youth, its pleasures and follies, which 
enabled him to come at once into perfect 
sympathy with the thoughts and feelings of 
his new friend. 

What delightful fellows these young-old 
boys are, and what an influence they sway 
over their youthful acquaintances ! 

Upon the morrow the tourists turned 
their backs upon Rome, though it seemed 
to Hoyt that the fair-haired Englishman had 
left a part of his heart behind him; at 
least a remarkable change came over the 
spirit of his dreams. 

Wellford’s picture was now a constant 
companion. At first he had looked upon 
it only as the photograph of a sweet and 
lovely girl; he found pleasure in studying 
its features, and, from constantly regarding 
it, he grew to miss it when a whole day 
passed without an opportunity to look 
upon it. 

Then a new freak suddenly revealed it- 
self, and he began seeking to trace its feat- 
ures in the faces of the women he met in 
the great world around him. This habit 
of observation soon became an all-absorbing 
passion, and many a fair woman he un- 
wittingly put to the blush by his rude but 
thoughtless stare. When upbraided for it 
by his companion, he assumed a most su- 
preme air of injured innocence, and de- 
clared that his actions were always those of 
the gentleman, and upbraided in turn his 
friend’s persecutions. Worse than all this: 
upon more than one occasion he had been 
known to follow some fair passing stranger 
to get a better view of her features, and 
often the whole plan of a morning’s sight- 
seeing was changed to accomplish his object. 

At first Edwin Hoyt was disposed to 
laugh at his folly. He called him a silly 
boy, and told him it didn’t become a college 
graduate and a man of his dignity to go 
mad over a photograph, and that, too, of 
an impossible woman, who doubtless lived 
only in the brain of some lovesick artist, 
or, worse, that might be a French ballet- 
dancer with a long Italian name, — name, 
hair, and beauty assumed with her costume. 
But Wellford knew better than that, and 
would not be ridiculed out of his romance 
by such nonsense. Then his friend used 
entreaty, but to no purpose, and at length 
gave way to downright anger ; but through 
it all Manning preserved a most perfect 
state of stolid indifference, and kept right 
on in his folly as though it was a matter of 
course. 
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‘¢ Where, in the name of evil, is this 
going to end?” Hoyt demanded, angrily, 
one evening, after the plans for a whole 
day had been spoiled by a fruitless advent- 
ure. They were in Milan. 

‘¢ What did you remark?” Manning re- 
plied, with provoking indifference. 

‘¢T asked you how much longer this in- 
fernal farce is to continue.” 

‘¢ What farce?” the young man asked, 
raising his eyes innocently to those of his 
companion. 

‘¢ Don’t make me swear, Wellford Man- 
ning; I’m almost provoked enough to do 
something atrocious.” 

Hoyt was pacing the floor excitedly. 

‘6 Well, I wouldn’t, Ned; sit down, old 
fellow, and let us talk of something pleas- 
anter.” 

‘*Do you know,” said the American, 
pausing before his companion, ‘‘ that we 
were to have done the cathedral to-day, 
and instead — well, I suppose you are aware 
that we have but forty-eight hours left to 
us in Milan?” 

‘‘'That’s a fact! Gads, Ned! we must 
visit the cathedral to-morrow.” 

But Wellford had ceased to take any in- 
terest in sight-seeing farther than it afforded 
him opportunity to indulge his new-born 
passion. In visiting the cathedral he be- 
held in one of the galleries a face which in- 
stantly recalled his shadow-love. Away he 
sped down the splendid nave, through this 
aisle and up that staircase; through tran- 
sept and corridor, until, at a sudden turn, 
he stood breathless before the lady, only 
to beg her pardon and tell her he was 
seeking a friend. 

Oh, the mad races he led his companion! 
and, oh, the white lies he told unblushingly, 
as he excused himself of audacity simply 
colossal! Then Edwin Hoyt began to shake 
his head ominously, and hint at lunacy in 
the Manning family, while the adventures 
became more frequent; and, at last, when 
the two men had been arrested by a sergent- 
de-ville in a petty French town, and were 
dragged before a police magistrate, as a 
sequel to one of these adventures, Hoyt 
used some very strong language, which 
would not look well if committed to paper. 

The last of May found the tourists within 
fifty miles of Paris, with a good road before 
them, bright skies above them, and nothing 
to mar the pleasures of a delightful journey. 

Breakfast had been finished a full hour, 
and Hoyt stood leaning upon his wheel, 
waiting to begin the tour ; but there was no 
Manning. What had become of the fellow? 
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Fifteen minutes before he had rolled his 
wheel into the open space in front of the 
inn, leaned it against a post, and vanished 
into the house, saying he would be ready for 
the start in justtwo minutes. Time was fleet- 
ing, the sun growing warmer and warmer as 
the hour grew later, and it was no small mat- 
ter of wonderment that the American began 
to lose his temper, for they had planned to 
sup and sleep that night in Paris. 

Then he began to think it was time to 
do something, and, leading his ’cycle to 
the post occupied by that of his comrade, 
he stacked the two machines, and, with an 
ugly frown upon his features, stamped into 
the house. But Wellford was not there, 
nor was he able to find any one who could 
remember when the youth had last been 
seen. One of two things only was to be 
done: wait for the laggard as patiently 
as the aggravating circumstances would 
admit, or go on to Paris alone; the latter 
alternative was entirely out of the question, 
for, in the present state of Wellford’s mind, 
if ever he needed a guardian it was now. 

When the Englishman left his wheel at 
the door it was with the intention of delay- 
ing only long enough to secure some 
matches ; but noticing several pieces of lug- 
gage at one side of the dingy room which 
served as office, he paused a moment to 
survey them, when a card upon a steamer 
trunk attracted his attention. It bore but 
a simple name and address, as follows : — 





GRACE THORNE, 


Artist. 








New York City. 





‘¢ Grace Thorne!” he repeated to him- 
self, ‘‘ what a pretty name! An artist, too!” 


Had she ever been in Rome? How his 
heart bounded at the thought! Rome was 
the home of artists; and surely only an ar- 
tist could have posed so well before the 
camera of a photogr— No,no; he was be- 
side himself to think of such a thing; to 
hope even that he might be so near the 
dream of passing days was almost madness. 

‘€Grace Thorne!” 

How fitting seemed the name! how 
musical, simple, and complete! a, perfect 
complement of the grace and dignity which 
seemed to hang about the features of his 
shadow-love. 

The innkeeper entered. 

‘¢Is Grace Thorne here?” the young 
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man timidly inquired, blushing like a 
girl. 

‘¢ A friend of monsieur?” the landlord 
questioned, doubtingly. 

‘*Yes—no—I—perhaps so—can I 
see her?” 

‘¢ At noon, monsieur.” 

** At noon?” Wellford echoed in sur- 
prise. ‘* Then she is not in at present?” 

‘¢T think she has gone to make some 
pictures,” the man replied. 

** How long ago? — where is she sketch- 
ing ? —can you direct me thither?” 

The innkeeper only shrugged his shoul- 
ders and extended his open palms, with asig- 
nificant side-glance at the young gentleman, 
as much as to say it was no concern of his 
where she had gone. Then he glanced at 
the clock and remarked, — 

‘¢ They went away an hour ago.” 

‘*¢ Then she is not alone?” Wellford pur- 
sued. 

‘** No, the tall gentleman accompanied 
her. Monsieur must know him, of course?” 

‘¢ The tall gentleman ?—her—husband?” 

‘¢ Oh, then she is married!” exclaimed 
the Frenchman, raising his eyebrows very 
high. ‘*I did not know that —so young 
and so pretty —I thought she was mam’- 
selle ; so she has left her husband behind ; 
— perhaps in America; at least he did not 
come, for they have two rooms. So she 
left him behind! American ladies are so 
different from the ladies of France.” 

Again Wellford glanced at the card, 
pondering the matter in his mind, and as 
he surveyed the luggage another name at- 
tracted him’, though the wear and tear of 
travel had almost obliterated the painted 
letters. At length, however, he made it 
out to be George Thorne, and the identity 
of the surname seemed to remove from his 
heart a weight of ice. Father, brother, 
cousin, — surely not husband. Oh, for one 
glimpse of her face! yet they would not 
return for hours, and Hoyt was already 
waiting to begin the journey. 

‘¢ She will not return before noon,” Well- 
ford sighed, sadly, ‘and I shall be half- 
way to Paris.” 

The innkeeper gazed a moment in silence 
at the erect figure before him ; the peculiar 
earnestness in the tones of the voice touched 
him, and telling the young man to remain 
until his return he disappeared into a pri- 
vate room. When he again emerged he 
was followed by a shock-headed boy, in 
peasant dress, to whom he gave some di- 
rections in the mother-tongue, and then he 
turned toward Wellford. 
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‘¢ They have gone to the old mill; Fran- 
gois will conduct you thither.” 

The boy led the way through the rear of 
the inn, across fields and vineyards, and 
they were half a mile from the house before 
Wellford thought of his comrade, whom he 
had left standing beside his wheel in front 
of the hostelry. It was too late to turn 
back now, and, besides, the present busi- 
ness would only delay them half an hour at 
the latest ; the roads were good, the day be- 
fore them, and the loss of so little time 
could possibly make no difference in their 
arrival. 

At length they approached the stream 
supplying the mill with power ; they walked 
along its green, shaded banks, frightening 
the dragon flies from the tall reeds, or 
startling the bull-frogs basking in the broken 
patches of sunlight. They crossed the 
stone foot-bridge at the point where the 
stream widened into a sluggish basin ; the 
moss-grown mill appeared in sight among 
the young green foliage, and, as they 
neared the spot, the heart of Wellford 
Manning fluttered in his bosom. 

** Voyez, les voici ! Monsieur,” exclaimed 
Frangois, pointing at a white umbrella, be- 
neath which a lady sat sketching, while a 
gentleman was gathering flowers at no 
great distance. His mission ended, the boy 
started back across the fields, without an- 
other word, leaving Wellford alone with 
the strangers. 

How should he introduce himself, and 
what earthly pretext could be offered for the 
intrusion? He knew nothing of art, and 
could not meet them on this common 
ground. He was not an American, and, 
therefore, could not urge the claim of being 
a countryman. He had never heard the 
name before this morning, so the meeting 
could not be twisted into a case of mistaken 
identity. However, his touring suit helped 
him out of the dilemma, for, almost before 
he was aware of the intention, the gentle- 
man approached and addressed him. 

“¢ Good-morning, sir! A wheelman, if I 
am not mistaken.” 

*¢ Good-morning ; 
*cyclist?” 

‘‘ Yes, I ride at home, that is, I used to 
ride before the park commissioners made 
their stupid regulations concerning the 
wheel; but I fear we carry too much bag- 
gage for such pastime here. My sister is 
an artist.” _ 

‘So I perceive,” Wellford replied, as- 
suming an air of gracious dignity. ‘*Z could 
almost forswear ’cycling for such pastime ; 


yes, sir, are you a 











but I know nothing of art — only asI know 
the pleasure of looking at pictures. Would 
your sister care if I — glanced at her sketch? 
Only a moment, you know!” 

‘¢Oh, she won’t care,” the American as- 
sured his visitor; ‘‘she’s used to being 
stared at —that is, by these country bump- 
kins. You are from England, are you not? 
My name is George Thorne; I think you 
said yours was —” 

‘¢ Wellford Manning.” 

Then Mr. Thorne turned to his sister. 

‘* Grace, I want to introduce you to an 
English gentleman, who wishes to see your 
sketch.” 

Wellford’s cheeks were on fire, and 
his heart bumped against his ribs like a 
trip-hammer as he advanced toward the 
umbrella. The brief moment elapsing 
before the girl turned her face seemed an 
age; yet he almost shrank from the meet- 
ing, knowing how bitter a disappointment 
might be in store for him. 

‘¢Mr. Manning, my sister.” 

It was over. The dream was but a 
faded delusion, and as the girl gazed into 
the earnest face before her she thought 
she had never seen so lustrous, or so sad, 
blue eyes. 

*¢ Miss Thorne,” he said, recovering his 
composure, ‘‘ I trust you will pardon this 
intrusion.” Then he looked at the sketch 
a moment while the girl studied Azm. ‘I 
wish I knew enough of art to compliment 
your sketch intelligently ; but as I do not, 
let me say that, to my mind, you have out- 
done nature, in that you have taken from 
nature only that which is beautiful. It is 
very pleasing truly.” 

‘¢ Thank you,” the girl replied, with an 
arch look into the Englishman’s face ; ‘‘ that 
is a good criticism and a compliment, for 
it is often a difficult matter to decide just 
what to leave out of a landscape. Some- 
times I think my canvas would have proved 
more attractive if the entire landscape had 
been omitted, for nature is so beautiful, 
and paint— well, paint is only paznt, after 
all.” 

‘* But may not paint be applied so deftly 
as to sometimes counterfeit nature?” 

‘*T fear I do not understand you,” the 
girl suggested, meeting the earnest gaze of 
the blue eyes bent upon her. 

‘** Would it be possible to tell a photo- 
graphic impression from nature from the 
same impression from faznzted nature,” 
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the young man inquired, with a deeper 
meaning in the question than the fair lis- 
tener knew. 

‘¢ Unmistakably,” she answered ; ‘‘ there 
are subtile lines in nature which the brush 
can never produce. In the human face, 
for example, it would show plainly.” 

Wellford hesitated, as if thinking, and 
then he asked one more question,— . 

** As you have mentioned portraits, Miss 
Thorne, may I show you a picture pur- 
chased in Rome? —a mere fancy head, an 
artist’s ideal, I have been told.” 

Wellford removed from his shoulder the 
strap supporting a thin canvas traveling- 
bag which he employed in carrying guide- 
book, maps, etc., and produced his darling 
picture. 

The girl gazed at it intently for a mo- 
ment, and then passed it to her brother. 

‘¢ There certainly can be no doubt about 
this face; it was taken fromasitting. No 
artist's brush would ever be employed in 
producing lace as it appears here, for, para- 
doxical as it may sound, it would be in- 
artistic. A true artist aims to suggest 
nature, not to reproduce it with photo- 
graphic accuracy.” 

‘¢Then there was a living original?” 
Wellford queried, gazing upon the face 
with a new-found joy. 

‘¢ Undoubtedly,” Miss Thorne replied. 
She then addressed herself to her brother : 
‘¢ The face seems quite familiar, George, 
and — well, perhaps I am mistaken.” 

Wellford replaced his picture, but still 
hesitated, feeling it was time to withdraw, 
yet desiring to pursue the conversation 
further. 

‘*T wish I might see more of your 
sketches,” he ventured, at length ; ‘* but we 
leave for Paris this morning.” 

‘¢For Paris!” Mr. Thorne repeated. 
‘‘ Are you traveling with a party?” 

‘*My companion is an American,” 
Wellford answered, preparing now to take 
his leave. ‘‘ His name is Edwin Hoyt.” 

‘¢ We are from America,” the girl re- 
marked, again meeting the Englishman’s 
glance ;‘then she turned toward her sketch. 

*¢ Yes, I knew you were, from your lug- 
gage, before I—that is, 1 saw the name 
and address upon some luggage at the inn 
before I sauntered out. Again pardon my 
intrusion ; my friend is, doubtless, waiting 
for me. Good-morning!” 


[To be continued.] 





LOVE ON WHEELS. 


Love on his wheel, —his shining team, — 
As golden Fortune bowls along ; 

Love lends the summer many a gleam, — 
I lend to Love my song. 


In shapely grace of thew and limb, 
Apollo Belvedere is he; 

There’s not a bird that flies can trim 
Himself so daintily. 


A polo black, of velvet, his, 

On tossing curls that mock the night, 
When nor in heav’n pale Luna is, 

Nor star of twinkling light. 


His suit is sable as the Dane’s, — 
He wears a rose on his lapel; 

But as he rolls along the lanes, 
With ease I may not tell, 


The roses blooming on his cheek 
Put quite to shame the Jacqueminot ; 
Yet of his bloom I will not speak, 
Enow it is to know, 


That when on merry wings he flies 
In park, or country ways afar, 
The maidens see in his dark eyes 

The flash of falling star. 


His smile is lavish as the June — 
An errant knight in courtesy. 
With him all nature is a-tune, 
And Fortune loves him, she! 


Who would not smile on young and old, 
With youth and beauty for his own; 
And maiden’s smile, and hope and gold, 

And Pegasus a throne! 


Well, well! Go, Love, thy happy round 
And pluck the summers ere they die; 
On fairy pinions without. sound 
Flit, joy — a butterfly. 


Be wary! Only this I say: 

I would not ’larm you, youth, and yet 
Dan Cupid hides beside the way 

With arrows and a net. 


So, Love, farewell! with shining team— 
As Fortune turn and bowl along; 
You lend the summer many a gleam— 
I lend to you my song. 
Foseph W. Chapman. 





SOME CURSORY VIEWS OF BICYCLING. 


“In gliding state she wins her easy way, 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet.” 
— Byron. 


THouGH not so useful in the commonest 
sense of the word as the printing-press or 
the sewing-machine, for instance, the bi- 
cycle seems destined to extend as far as 
they have, and to remain as permanently. It 
has, perhaps, a more vital mission for the 
individual man than any other mechanical 
thing ever had; and it seems certain that 
our vast territory is to be its great field in 
the future. After about five years’ trial 
over the most civilized portions, there is 
now no doubt as to its enduring success. 
Its use has rapidly spread wherever it 
has been seen, and it is soon seen in 
nearly all localities where its story 


penetrates, —to a lesser degree in the 
South, for obvious reasons, though the 
general habituation to the saddle-horse 
there qualifies the young men for readily 
mounting its wiry superior, especially as 
they are in these days less averse than 
formerly to anything that looks at all like 


work. The utility of the machine must 
be very real to have secured the recep- 
tion it has had with so practical a people 
as ours. The majority of sensible men 
welcome it as an instrument of much wider 
capabilities than merely to afford a lively 
pastime for young and athletic persons ; 
yet the number who are of that opinion and 
act upon it is still a very small minority of 
those who might avail themselves of its 
various business, traveling, and sanitary 
uses, wherever and whenever the roads are 
in good condition. Its peculiar attributes 
and its attractions for the young did not 
commend it at first to the elder men, whose 
personal weal and practical ends it is quite 
as ready to serve; but it has steadily come 
into use for such purposes, and at the same 
time is enrolling the graver men them- 
selves, much to their delight, among the 
young and athletic persons. As a novel 
means of recreation and emulative sport 
only it is a valuable acquisition, and the 
young in general need no other persuasions 
than the seductive lessons of example. In- 
deed, some with the bicycle whirl in their 
heads are only too apt to be ‘carried 
away ” by it, — an extravagance, indeed, in 
the primary sense of the word, but com- 
paratively a harmless and not costly one. 


While fully sympathizing with them, those 
who are familiar with the utilities of the 
thing, and recipient of its vital benefits, 
would recommend it especially to the 
middle-aged and the many languid, ailing, 
and brain-weary men, who have only to 
make a little effort to attain the gladsome 
vigor and surprising facilities that it gives. 
Most men allow themselves to begin to 
grow old by far too soon. The example 
of those of mature years and pursuits, and 
steady habits, who are prolonging or re- 
newing their youth in this new way, at 
once jovial, decorous, and of daily use, 
should be most extensively followed. An 
increasingly large proportion of wheelmen 
are of this class. Professional men, jour- 
nalists, and teachers, are notably numerous 
among habitual riders. Many lawyers, 
physicians, and clergymen, take a leading 
part in the clubs; and widely to be found 
are business men and brain-workers of all 
kinds and high positions, who adopt the 
wheel as a matter of economy in time and 
money, and as adding to their capacity for 
work, and means of health and happiness. 

The bicycle is well adapted to the de- 
spatch of light business almost anywhere 
outside of the thronged and stony centres 
of cities, and often to supply the place of 
horse and vehicle at a great saving of ex- 
pense. It is a convenient, economical, and 
facile conveyance on a diversity of errands, 
for mechanics, artists, students, agents, 
messengers, collectors, naturalists, car- 
riers, etc., etc., nearly all who daily or 
occasionally require a means of easy 
transit. In England it has been thus 
employed for years, and this, with the 
tricycle, is getting to be as familiar as 
any vehicles in most parts of the land. 
As this paper is of a general and summary 
nature, and meant for the non-riding por- 
tion of the readers of the magazine rather 
than to interest or inform the initiated, I 
may freely quote some pregnant instances 
from the bicycling press of the last few 
years. An Illinois man writes: ‘*‘ Not- 
withstanding all the obstacles to the un- 
restricted use of the wheel hereabouts, my 
beautiful, ever-ready steed is a source of 
immense satisfaction to me. I am heartily 
glad to know that the merits of the bicycle 
are becoming rapidly recognized in the 
larger cities, and its rights conceded. Be- 
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yond all question, it is a practical method 
of locomotion wherever the roads are 
passable.” Its special value to the country 
physician on a sudden call is obvious, from 
the fact that he can often reach a patient 
in less time than would be taken to get a 
horse ready. A case in point in New 
Jersey is related. The account says: ‘It 
takes the doctor’s man seven minutes to 
harness; in five minutes the doctor was at 
the lady’s home, a distance of nearly a 
mile,” and saved her life. ‘‘ Let me tell 
what the bicycle has done in my case,” 
says an Eastern man. ‘‘I have ridden it 
constantly to my place of business and re- 
turn, from South Salem to Salem proper, 
over twelve hundred trips, within fifteen 
months, and made a saving of one hundred 
and eighty hours’ time, to say mothing of 
the pleasure of riding the bicycle four 
times a day. My health also was never 
better than now; and, although over forty- 
two years of age, as the time approaches 
to leave my work and mount my steed, I 
feel more like a school-boy than a man of 
mature years. . My bill for shoes 


before riding the bicycle averaged some 
eighteen dollars a year; now my expenses 
for shoes the last fifteen months have been 
but four dollars and fifty cents.” 


One also 
says that in the space of eighteen months 
he has saved, by the same means, seventy 
dollars in car-fares. Another says he is 
forty-six years old, and ‘*my wheel has 
carried me at least eight miles and return, 
to and from business, each day for a long 
time. I am persuaded that it is as useful, 
within limits, as a horse. I propose to 
stick to it, if only for health’s sake.” A 
notable example of its use, on a distant 
business tour, is that of a Worcester man, 
who made a five months’ trip through por- 
tions of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Vermont, and thence returned 
down the Connecticut valley and vza Hart- 
ford and Springfield. ‘‘He is agent of a 
‘supplies’ firm, and carried all necessary 
samples with him, visiting all mills and 
manufacturing concerns on his route. 
Average distance per day was at least 
thirty miles. He was enabled to pene- 
trate districts which would have been 
overlooked by other means of travel.” It 
is added that he gained twenty pounds in 
weight. 

Few of the general public here have any 
idea of the progress of the bicycle on the 
transatlantic side, and particularly the 
amount of traveling and extensive touring 
performed with it in those parts. The bi- 
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cycling journals have for years abounded 
in narratives of these rides, embracing 
nearly all the great capitals and famous 
places, measuring the highways between 
them for hundreds of miles at a time, not 
only over the best carriage routes and 
about the popular resorts, but on un- 
frequented by-ways and in mountainous 
districts. Switzerland is notably often 
thus visited, and wherever there any 
wheels go these do. From city to city 
of France, especially in the south, thence 
to Italy, Austria, and Russia, — Vienna to 
2” . . . 
Moscow, in one instance, — and to Madrid 
and Lisbon, they pass with a liberty and 
cheapness well worth its particular diffi- 
culties and lack of style according to old 
standards. These travelers are, or have 
been, chiefly insular in origin, but not of 
the odious type we read about. The 
wheel seems to be everywhere evolving, 
or selecting, a better kind of man. 

On the continent the bicycle is less used 
as yet by the natives, though in France 
there are many riders, with clubs and 
makers of the machine. The heavy Teu- 
tons seemed at first but little inclined to 
favor so light a thing; but a club having 
been formed by foreigners at Berlin, the 
example has been followed in other large 
cities of Germany. In England, first and 
best known as now perfected, its-preva- 
lence is there, of course, the greatest ; every 
road is vexed by the rubbered rims, and 
their numbers, hardihood, and zeal who 
step and steer on their roving wheels 
by day and by night, in fair weather and 
foul, is something wonderful; and the 
wheel abides, as well as travels, in the other 
countries of the (more or less) United 
Kingdom. Riders there are now reckoned 
by hundreds of thousands, and belong to 
every class, from the nominal nobility up 
and downward to all manner of men, and 
including all ages. Of Coventry, the cen- 
tre of the interest there, a visitor two years 
ago said: ‘I encountered bicycles at 
nearly every turn in the streets, gentlemen 
out riding, workmen spinning to their 
work, youths practising, old men gliding 
along comfortably and amused with the 
exercise; in fact, bicycling seemed to have 
the ascendency over all.” The English clubs 
number about four hundred, and at each of 
the last two annual Hampton Court meets 
as many as 2,300 men paraded. Two 
large and influential associations, the Bicy- 
cle Touring Club and the Bicycle Union, 
maintain the rights and in various ways 
forward the interests of the fraternity, the 
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former, commonly known as the B.T.C., 
having officers and members on the conti- 
nent and in this country. Some half-a- 
dozen flourishing periodicals are devoted 
to the machine and its congeners, and 
ably discuss and chronicle the many con- 
structive, competitive, social, and other 
questions and events that abound. The 
racing on these ‘‘ fervid wheels” shows 
astonishing speed and endurance. More 
than 1,400 miles in six days of limited 
hours; 100 miles in about six and a half 
hours; 20 miles in forty seconds less than 
an hour; 10 miles in about 29 minutes; 
1 mile in 2 minutes 41 seconds, are some 
of the principal feats. Many road-riders 
make from 4,000 to 6,000 miles a year in 
the way of exercise and travel. From of 
old an explorer, the instincts of the Briton 
reassert themselves on the wheel in a 
smaller sphere, and, unrestricted by Brad- 
shaw or Cook, he seeks adventure and 
novelty across the narrow waters, and over 
his own island from Dover to Holyhead, 
and from John-o’-Groat’s to Land’s End. 
To ride more than a hundred miles in one 
day has become too common to be specially 
noticed. The tours and journey in our 


country also have been numerous; from 
New York to Chicago, from Illinois, Ohio, 


and Maryland, to Boston, are a few of them ; 
from Boston they have extended for long 
distances away in every inland direction, 
or by wide circuit in neighboring counties. 
Accounts of some of these latter excursions, 
as well as of Yankee touring in England, 
have been published in permanent form, 
with pictorial illustration. Such tours are 
quite feasible in this latitude from May to 
November, and later. Planned in connec- 
tion with short intervals of railroad travel, 
as necessity or convenience may suggest, 
their possibilities are unique. The ease 
with which the tourist can catch up his bi- 
cycle, and take or leave a train when he 
pleases, enables him to compass and trav- 
erse a wider extent of territory in a given 
time, with more various results, than by 
any other mode of travel, simple or com- 
bined. Or, more leisurely, with machine 
alone he can ** march indefatigably on ” over 
distances that would now kill any horse. 
Every season sees many such, singly or 
in parties, in the States north of Kentucky 
and west of Virginia, particularly at the sea- 
shore resorts ; and the mountainous ones are 
not avoided. Rye and Hampton beaches, 
and the vicinity of the Rangeley lakes 
and Champlain and Sunapee, are visited 
by them in the summer and autumn; while 
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about home many are for the first time 
becoming familiar with the suburbs of their 
cities or towns, and with the adjoining 
country, which they hardly knew anything 
of before, excepting on paper. 

There are about one hundred and fifty 
bicycle clubs on this side the water, existing 
in nearly every State and in Canada, with 
some three thousand members ; thus forming 
a new and peculiar bond of fellowship be- 
tween men widely separated in distance, and 
of all occupations, taste, and ages. Besides 
the pleasures of companionship on the road 
which the clubs promote, and the mutual 
countenance and defence that may be af- 
forded, there is the representative feeling 
and an approach to order and discipline 
which tend to make all observe the laws and 
proprieties of public travel. Their social 
and democratic spirit in New England 
is very marked, and appears to be the 
characteristic elsewhere; and the _ best 
standard of the gentleman is quite gener- 
ally the rule. There is a sort of free- 
masonry of feeling among wheelmen 
stronger than with others having common 
aims and tastes of this kind, and the clubs 
probably include a wider range of pursuits, 
age, ability, position, and means than any 
other clubs. They are centres and links 
of an influence that is likely to be enduring 
and to extend largely into other concerns 
of life. 

The concerted action of wheelmen has 
already induced corporations to admit their 
vehicle to equal privileges with others, and 
in many cases is modifying or reversing the 
policy of those who regulate the use of 
streets and parks. That they are a power 
also toward a reform of the highway laws 
appears by articles in previous issues of this 
magazine, by Mr. Bates, of Detroit. Much 
that he says in regard to his own State has 
a continental application. No doubt the 
extension of the use of the bicycle will tend 
greatly to improve the condition of the 
highways throughout the land,— an obvious 
need, and one that practically interests all 
classes. In New England what is called 
road-meriding in the rural parts is often a 
senseless proceeding. They plough up the 
road-bed, or haul sand, soil, and other unfit 
material, leaving it all loose, to be com- 
pacted as chance may direct by the vehicles 
that are obliged to pass that way. The re- 
sult is obstruction and annoyance, with 
serious harm and expense to the traveler. 
Also, nearer the cities, the so-called mac- 
adamizing, with stones of twice the proper 
size, and the job but half done at that, is a 
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common nuisance. As bicyclists are some- 
times balked where others can puil through, 
they are urgent opponents of such a state 
of things. It is probably more or less so 
in most other sections, modified, indeed, by 
the nature of the soil and the varieties of 
climate. Moreover, our wheel bears a par- 
ticular enmity to the cobble-stone and the 
mud-making watering-cart, and will help 
to banish both. A road that is not fairly 
good for the bicycle is a very bad one, 
and should not long be tolerated by any 
community. To meet all requirements of 
what a city pavement should be seems an 
almost insoluble problem; but how to 
make the best roads is very well known, 
and the materials are common. Vehicles, 
and the ways they go upon, mutually im- 
prove each other. The bicycle, which 
makes less impress upon the roads than 
other wheels, will be influentially operative 
to better them, and may prove a most effec- 
tive *‘ roller” for that purpose. Few things 
tend more to promote the prosperity of a 
place than excellent roads, and no expense 
is more amply repaid than a liberal outlay 
to that end; while bad ones are a constant 
tax on all concerned, and miserably waste- 
ful in many ways. 

In parts of Great Britain — though the 
same have a reputation with bicyclists for 


difficult roads — late writers testify to some 
conditions uncommonly good ; that in Scot- 
land ruts are guite unknown, and that in 


Ireland there is an efficient system of 
regular inspection to keep the highways 
in order. We already, in our country, 
hear of wheelmen choosing their resi- 
dence as citizens, or their college as 
students, near a bicycling centre, on ac- 
count of superior roads there. It is said 
that there has been an unusual improve- 
ment during the last decade. If it be not 
much more so as the present one elapses, 
there are visible to the mind’s eye about 
fifty thousand high-stepping men coming 
who will be particularly urgent to know 
the reason why. The new wheel finds 
upon this continent both the razson d’etré 
and the docum in quo on a larger scale, 
with more variety of environment, than in 
any other quarter of the world. Even 
now it is probable that hardy wheelmen 
can pass over the greater part, where there 
are any roads at all, and their universal 
range is certain as these multiply and im- 
prove. The increased use, also, of the 
roads, by means of the bicycle, may aid to 
restore, in a modern form, that pleasant 
resort, the rural tavern, which has nearly 
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disappeared in the older settlements by the 
centralizing influence of the railroads. In 
England are to be found many home-like 
hostelries in the interior, where the ‘ pub- 
lics” thrive by reason of the better average 
of roads in that country and a greater 
amount of light travel, including the con- 
stantly augmenting number of bicycles and 
tricycles. Recent tourists, with these 
across the channel, commend the simple 
Swiss inn as superior to most of their own, 
for comfort and lower rates, less providing 
of mere drink, and an improved quality 
and variety of food. From all accounts, 
our inns are much inferior to English ones. 

Probably the chief obstacle to the widest 
acceptance of the bicycle is the apparent 
danger in its use as viewed by the un- 
wonted eye. All that can be shown in 
favor of the vehicle is of no account with 
those who are ‘detained on earth” by the 
fear of it. Quite true (and almost a 
rhyme) is the following by a small 
poet : — 

“‘ Sometimes even riders first-rate 
Are projected headlong prostrate.” 


There is, doubtless, some danger in bi- 
cycling, but rather less, all things con- 
sidered, than on the horse with an equal 
experience, and not more than the pedes- 
trian’s hourly liabilities in the streets of 
our large cities; yet the most timid do not 
remain in-doors for that cause. Some 
special risk is to be taken in every active 
pastime and employment. It is mostly the 
careless who are hurt. The seat of 
the bicyclist averages about six inches 
lower than that of the equestrian. 
Excepting at high speed, he cannot 
be thrown with much violence. There 
are only the rider’s own limbs and 
faculties to be governed, no _ heavy 
body to fall upon his, no danger of 
being dragged or kicked or thrown back- 
ward. Lateral falls, which seem, at first 
sight, likely to be many in this unstably, 
equilibrated way of going, are very in- 
frequent, and the man alights readily upon 
his feet in such cases. Precipitation for- 
ward is the worst hazard to which he is 
exposed, and this is neither so imminent 
or likely to be so severe as commonly sup- 
posed. It rarely happens unless by lack 
of ordinary care or skill, and the force of 
the fall is subject to reduction by the 
counter effect of the weight in the rear. 
Even rash riders are seldom seriously hurt. 
I should estimate the percentage of casu- 
alty, and its usual damage, to be less than 
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in any other way of animal locomotion but 
walking; and do not except even that with 
those who must often encounter the reck- 
less driving in crowded streets. The spirit 
of both jocose and malicious exaggeration 
has caused the liability to headers, and the 
mishaps of novices, to be unduly dwelt 
upon and magnified. The comic terrors 
have been made much of by humorists of 
the pen and pencil. Not a few able citi- 
zens are frightened from the bicycle by some 
Banquo-ish spectre in their fancy, with 
twenty muddy headers on his crown, as 
there are other willing but formal ones 
who fear contumely in the frown or smile 
of Mrs. Grundy. It were better if the ex- 
ternal starch of some people were con- 
centred in their spinal parts. There is a 
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I. 


Hutpau Morenovse had a tricycle. It 
seemed to run in the family ; the ‘* Domi- 
nie” had a wheel, and Hal had lately rode 
off with his bride into that new world which 
is the old. Huldah and Hal were great 
friends, and when he left the Manse for 
good, to set up house-keeping for himself, 
he presented Huldah with a tricycle. 
‘** You may be lonely,” he said; ‘‘ this will 
give you amusement and recreation.” 

Huldah declared she never would ride 
the thing, —an old maid on a tricycle, as if 
she were a miserable cripple; but then 
Huldah was not an old maid, although it 
was a way she had of calling herself so. 

I suppose she had made so many sarcas- 
tic remarks about the machine she felt 
ashamed to become a convert to the use of 
the new vehicle. But the best of people 
change their minds, and Huldah surrep- 
titiously took it off one day, and came 
back in broad daylight, dismounting at the 
front door. How we children quizzed her ! 
It wasn’t often we got a chance at Huldah, 
and we improved it, [assure you. She met 
a perfect storm of raillery; but she turned 
it off by saying it was her last chance of 
getting a husband, and ladies of uncertain 
age were not to be tolerated. And so every 
pleasant day she was out on the road, and 
very often papa went with her. The peo- 
ple liked to see Huldah, especially the poor 
people and the invalids. She had such a 
bright, witty way with her, and she said 
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compromise open to the hesitators, in the 
fact that two good forms of ‘‘ safety” bi- 
cycles are much used, which, with some 
increase of weight and a diminished height 
of seat, perhaps some loss of speed, but a 
clear gain in power, are free from the most 
common objections, and may be used with 
confidence from the start by the elderly and 
more timorous. While the hardiest men 
of almost any age prefer to earn their own 
security on the simpler and handsomer ma- 
chine, which is under complete control 
with a careful rider of ordinary ability and 
experience, there is a larger class for whom 
the safety machines are specially suited, 
and by whom they are to be used very 
much in future. 
A Senior. 
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such ludicrous. things, almost sacrilegious, 
father would look at her reprovingly, and 
she would return the gaze with such an in- 
nocent look that he could not retain his 
gravity. 

Huldah enjoyed goingupto Aunt Mehet- 
abel’s ; it was achamber of peace ; and when 
she felt down-hearted, —for she had her sad 
days, —she would visit this good woman, of 
whom the world was not worthy. She 
said there were very few saints in the 
world, but Aunt Mehetabel was one of 
them. 

One day she was out on the lake road, 
and met Sam Hines. He said he never 
thought she would ride one of those crazy 
things. As for him, he would rather ride 
a camel in a circus. 

‘¢ There would be circus enough if you 
should have a bicycle,” replied Huldah. 
*¢-You would discover more stars than the 
lastest astronomy mentions.” 

*¢ Well, I must say,” added Sam, “ it has 
done your pa a power of good. And that 
brother of yours has married a rich wife — 
rode right into it, eh?” 

The road round the lake was lovely in 
autumn, —aten-mile drive. The turnpike 
was in good condition. The lake, like a 
burnished mirror, reflected the sky and the 
tinted foliage that skirted the shore ; in fact, 
there were two lakes connected by a narrow 
stream, deep enough for boats, and _ this 
gave name to the sheet of water as Spec- 
tacle Lake. In the season it was covered 
with white lilies, which, in the early morn- 
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ing, lifted their chalices of perfume to be 
kissed by the sun. Forests of pine fell 
back from the shore, their gothic aisles the 
promenade of grouse and squirrel. Up 
from the soft carpet of needles the partridge 
vine crept, with itsred eyes. The trailing 
arbutus perfumed the air, and the wild pink 
blushed in the shadow. Across the soft 
expanse above, the solemn crow called to 
his fellow, and the fish-hawk floated, rising 
higher and higher, until he was but a dim 
point upon the breast of the day. In the 
solitudes the sunlight flickered, playing 
hide-and-seek with the shadows. Huldah 
had an artist’s eye, and she caught every 
hint of nature. Not an effect of color or 
curve of landscape that she lost. She 
found that her tricycle tours brought her 
nearer to Nature’s heart, and that much of 
beauty and sublimity was discovered only 
by leisurely study. She began to re-read 
Ruskin’s ‘* Modern Painters,” taking a vol- 
ume with her often. And that great artist 
in nature, using only ink for pigment, re- 
vealed new beauties to her awakened senses. 
She found that Nature has a score of 
moods, and is sensitive to one’s condition, 
joyful or sad, adapting herself to the hour. 

One might ask why so bright a girl was 
not married long ago. It was certainly not 
for want of chances, for the Dominie’s 
daughter was in great demand. She had 
been engaged quite young, to the first mate 
of an ocean steamer, a jovial fellow, quite 
the reverse of Huldah in character. How 
well I remember the night that papa re- 
ceived the telegram from Uncle James that 
the steamer was lost with all on board. 
Huldah was sick for weeks. She left her 
girlhood behind her when she took up life 
again. Henceforth she had a woman’s life 
to meet. We children overheard mother 
say she thought Huldah would never 
have a home of her-own now; but she 
regained her spirits, and was the life of the 
family. What larks she had with papa, 
until mother would look up in astonisment 
and alarm! Both were keen at repartee, 
and well read, and they had lively times 
about the board. 

Huldah would take off Deacon Higgins 
until the tears run down papa’s face, and 
mother would say, with her soft voice, 
‘¢ Huldah, Deacon Higgins is a most ex- 
cellent man.” 

‘*'Yes, mother; but he is such an old 
fogy. He looks as melancholy as a cherub 
on a monument ;” and yet it was Huldah 
that went and helped take care of the dea- 
con when he had that terrible sickness, and 
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every one was afraid to go near the house. 
I don’t know what we should have done 
without her. She was the life of the house 
and a most excellent house-keeper. She 
said if I would stew my brains in writing 
printers’ copy all the time, she must be more 
domestic. 


II. 


HuLpau was out later than usual one 
afternoon, and it was quite dusk when she 
came in. She looked white and terrified, 
as if she had seena ghost. She was a 
brave girl, and it took something consider- 
able to startle her. She had come through 
the Tolman woods just as the sun dropped 
behind the hills, and in the darkest stretch 
a man sprang out upon her. It was so 
unexpected and sudden she was almost 
powerless, but she managed to give the 
machine an impetus forward. The road 
was level, and she just escaped his hand. 
He stumbled and fell, and fear lent her 
wings. She said she actually flew through 
the dark, timber-shaded road, and when she 
came out into the open way her heart was 
beating like an engine at high pressure. 
There was something so strange about it. 
Ridgeville had not been troubled with 
tramps for a long while. It was a law- 
abiding community, quite free from an ob- 
jectionable class. Every one knew the 
dominie’s daughter, and respected her. 
What did it mean? No explanation came, 
and the family forgot all about it. But 
Huldah turned the matter over in her mind 
again and again. There was a strange fas- 
cination about it. There must be a sequel 
to it sometime, and yet what possibility 
could there be of having it explained? 

Life went on as usual at the Manse. 
There were a number of small children, 
and Huldah had much of the care of them. 
She had little time for dreaming, while 
she was out on the road a good deal, and 
was very domestic. She regularly carried 
on a course of reading under the direction 
of her father. Her time was fully occupied. 
Hal sent enthusiastic letters of his new 
home and work. Business was good, and 
it was love in a cottage. They still took 
their constitutional on the road, and it was 
‘* Love on Wheels,” as ever. 

Huldah became quite a devoted student 
of Nature. She familiarized herself with 
Ruskin, read Mrs. Jameson, and, while not 
seeking critical knowledge of different 
schools of art, she acquired a practical 
knowledge of that which every true artist 
must possess. The rooms of the old Manse 
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began to brighten under her touch. She 
rearranged the furniture, rehung the pict- 
ures, and changed the whole atmosphere 
of the house. It was not so much in any 
one thing, but that exquisite harmony, 
which obtained from threshold to rear hall. 
Home decoration became a careful study 
with Huldah. She obtained quite a local 
reputation in this regard, and rong oe 
Bent’s people built their elegant Queen 
Anne house, she was employed to assist in 
its furnishing, with plenty of money at her 
command. She took great delight in this. 
Every room was a study in color and dra- 
pery. The furniture was made to order, 
after Huldah’s designs ; there wasn’t a car- 
pet in the house; inlaid floors, with im- 
ported rugs; exquisite tiling about the 
broad fireplaces, constructed of pressed 
birch, — the tops oval in form, the birch 
laid edgewise,—-the tone of the rooms 
struck one pleasantly as they stepped across 
the threshold. Everything was in har- 
mony ; from window drapery to gas fixtures 
it all was like a poem set to music, which 
was only the words uttering themselves 
aloud. There was one room, or suite, the 
Judge’s wife said, should be hers. She 
might exercise her fullest desire, and so 
she made a perfect maiden’s bower. The 
dressing-room was in one of the towers, 
and the jutting windows hung out over the 
bower ; a balcony connected with the main 
room, and from it an antique stairway led 
to a higher room in the tower, where one 
could see the morning break in the east, or 
the day die along the horizon’s edge. The 
dining-room she made perfect for its use. 
On one side was a large fireplace, in brick 
and marble, with exquisite tiling, a mirror 
above reaching to the ceiling; the floor 
was inlaid, and the side opposite the fire 
looked out upon the lawn. It was all win- 
dows, projecting a little from the main 
building, so that you had light on three 
sides, — the plate-glass revealing the flower- 
gardens, and commanding the road beyond 
and the town. The great reception-rooms 
were like a fine painting. Judge Bent said 
they cost more than one of the old master’s 
rarest works; but he told Huldah his 
check-book was at her disposal. The 
Judge had money invested iw a ranch in 
Mexico, and the investment had trebled 
within the year. He could afford to be 
artistic, and he thought about as much of 
Huldah as he would of an own child, — 
they had no children. The residence was 
at last completed, and Huldah had heard 
nothing of her ‘* tramp,” as she had called 
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him, half humorously. She had always 
had a singular feeling about it. She could 
not explain it at all. The winter had 
passed, and the summer was beginning to 
burn on the hills. The Judge had got into 
his new house, and Huldah was there a 
good deal. It was a picture, from the 


carved gateway at the approach to the fat 
cherubs upon the tower. 


Ill. 


Hat was coming home with his wife. 
The hot days had come, and people were 
seeking the country. Huldah received 
them at Judge Bent’s. The hot August 
day was nearly spent; the dusk, illumi- 
nated with the fires of the dying day, spread 
itself over the beautiful home. The foun- 
tains were playing; the lawns were like 
velvet ; the flowers swayed in the breeze. 
The rooms, from the cosey library, where 
the Judge enjoyed his cigar, to the sewing- 
room, with its bird, its head tucked under 
wing, were perfect in beauty and conven- 
ience. The wide hall, with its tessellated 
floor and grand staircase, welcomed one 
to come in and rest upon the crimson di- 
vans facing each other just across the 
threshold. 

‘* Well, Judge, you have a poem in 
wood,” said Hal; ‘‘a nineteenth-century 
castle.” - 

**'You may thank Huldah for its beauty. 
She made suggestions in regard to the plan, 
and has had entire charge of the furnishing. 
Some of the artisans have rebelled, but she 
carried the day.” 

‘¢ The old German was too much for me, 
Judge.” It seems she had some difference 
with one of the frescoers regarding decora- 
tion. He said nothing, — she supposing he 
had understood and would acquiesce. But 
while she was absent for a day he perfected 
his own idea. ‘ Look at that heathen god- 
dess,” she said, ‘*‘ meeting one as they en- 
ter this house! One would suppose it 
was a Chinese temple. I desired a figure 
representing Hospitality.” 

Hal seemed to regard Huldah with 
strange interest. All the evening she 
caught his eye upon her continually. He 
seemed on the point of saying something, 
and then checked himself. Once he asked 
if she had ever learned anything about her 
‘¢tramp,’’ and seemed about to say some- 
thing more, when the Judge broke in upon 
him with a question about some case in the 
courts which was attracting considerable 
attention. 
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Charles Lawrence, her lover, lost at sea 
five years before, had escaped out of a ship- 
load of three hundred people. He had 
clung to a portion of the wreck nearly two 
days, and had drifted out of the line of 
ocean steamers. When he was picked up 
he was more dead than alive, and was de- 
lirious for days. When the fever left him 
he found himself on a brigantine bound for 
Australia. Arriving there, he wrote im- 
mediately to Huldah, but received no re- 
ply. Letter after letter was sent, but no 
tidings came. He became interested in a 
mine, and made a considerable fortune in 
the four years he wasthere. But he longed 
for home and friends. He could not un- 
derstand the meaning of Huldah’s silence, 
and so he came back to his native land. 
He was so much changed that his old 
friends would hardly have recognized him. 
He was quite youthful in appearance when 
he went away ; now he wasa bronzed, full- 
bearded man. Some one told him, com- 
ing up to Ridgeville, that Huldah was 
married. They were strangers to the fam- 
ily, and had confounded Hal with his sis- 
ter. Lawrence did not stop to question the 
truth of the statement. He was very much 
overcome. ‘*Better have gone down in 
mid-ocean,” he thought; for the last thing 
he remembered on that fragment of the 
wreck, until he awoke from the delirium of 
fever, was the thought of Huldah in the old 
Manse, leagues and leagues away. He 
thought he would wander about the woods 
where he and Huldah had walked together 
years before until the next train, and return 
to the city, and thus escape the chance of 
meeting any one. He came right upon her 
there, as he was about to enter the road. 
So unexpected was the meeting, as she 
passed upon the tricycle, that he stepped 
back suddenly and stumbled. His foot be- 
coming entangled in the underbrush, he 
threw up a hand, and tried to speak; but 
the words died on his lips, and she had 
sped on. He thought she must have recog- 
nized him, forgetting, in his excitement, 
how changed he was and how dark it had 
become, and wished to avoid him. Sadly 
he went back, thinking, as he hurried tow- 
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ard the sea on the night express, he would 
return to Australia in another month. But 
he met Hal the following week, and learned 
the truth, and about her ‘‘ tramp,” for she 
had written to Hal all about it. But Law- 
rence grew timid when he found_no obsta- 
cle in the way. He became distrustful of 
his reception, and for months he wandered 
about the city, resolving he would take the 
next train, and then fearing to go. He ap- 
peared almost demented to his friends, but 
it was his excessive sensibility. At last, as 
the summer came on, Hal had a plain talk 
with him ; told him he was going to Ridge- 
ville, and he must promise him he would 
follow in a week. ‘And to insure your 
fulfilment of the contract I shall break the 
news to Huldah, although, for the life of 
me, I don’t know how I shall do it. She 
is none of your hystericky kind. I know 
you will not fail to appear after that.” 

And so Hal the next day turned the con- 
versation to Huldah’s “tramp,” and the 
explanation of it. So skilfully he did it 
that Huldah was not overcome. ‘I knew 
I should know more about my ‘tramp,’” 
she said, ‘‘ and I never gave up Charles in 
my heart.” 

The meeting, of course, was an affecting 
one, — the giving back of the dead. The 
Judge’s beautiful home might well be the 
trysting spot of such happiness. Huldah 
declared ‘it was all the tricycle again.” 
The wheel was the goddess of good for- 
tune to their family. Judge Bent did not 
live long to enjoy his elegant home, —dy- 
ing suddenly of heart disease. When his 
will was opened, it was found he had left 
the residence and its appointments to Hul- 
dah, after his wife should be through with 
it. He had a large property, and she was 
amply provided for. Another year, at the 
request of Mrs. Judge Bent, found Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence in the home she had puta 
year’s study into making a thing of beau- 
ty, not dreaming she would live to preside 
over it, dispensing a gracious hospitality. 
In its library the chronicles of the More- 
house family were written. 


“A Country Parson.” 
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CHAPTER V.— DISMOUNT. 


Miss Larkin and Rose went to the table 
next morning for the first time on the voy- 
age. They found themselves opposite Mr. 
Ehrlebach. 

‘¢ Tsn’t this nice?” said Rose, smiling a 
him happily before she unfolded her napkin. 

‘* Good-morning, sir,” said Miss Larkin, 
stiffly. 

‘*Good-morning. I have had my place 
changed on the list that I may be near to 
you, ladies, and you will let me serve you 
all that I may, I hope?” 

‘*Thank you so much,” said Rose, 
sweetly. ‘*‘ You may give me a mug of 
beef-tea and some crackers, and I shouldn’t 
object to a small piece of ham, if you 
please.” They smiled at each other again. 


‘¢ What will you have, Miss Larkin?” 

‘¢ Thank you, the steward will wait upon 
me,” said Kate. 

‘¢ Oh, dear, how Miss Larkin does treat 
him!” sighed Rose to herself, adding, 
aloud, ‘* Voyages are such stupid things,” 
in a conversational way. 


‘* You don’t seem to find them so,” said 
a sociable voice, a little way down the long 
ship-table. The three looked toward the 
speaker. Rose and Ehrlebach said ‘* Good- 
morning,” and Kate bowed imperceptibly 
to Madame Morena. 

‘“T only spoke in a sort of glittering 
generality,” said Rose. ‘* / think voyages 
are lovely, especially when one meets such 
nice people.” 

‘* But you have not met many people,” 
said Ehrlebach. 

‘** Oh, you, you know ;” and Rose smiled 
at him again, while Miss Larkin groaned 
in spirit, and wished that Mother Madder 
were at hand. 

Madame Morena heard Rose’s speech, 
and looked into her coffee-cup with deep 
significance. Kate saw her, understood 
something of her thought, and was irri- 
tated out of her silence. 

‘¢ Miss Madder has studied painting a 
little and thinks herself fortunate in meeting 
a master,” she said, abstractedly, not look- 
ing at Madame Morena. 

Ehrlebach laughed genially. It seemed 
to Kate that the man was always laugh- 
ing. 
** Why, then, should we be explaining? 


he said. ‘‘I have taken a liking to the little 
girl, and she likes me. We are friends.” 

‘¢ At first sight,” said Madame Morena. 
She sighed. 

Ehrlebach felt the absurdity of the little 
woman’s mental attitude and smiled, but 
more soberly than before. Miss Larkin 
looked across the table at him, and noted 
the whiteness of his teeth and the tender- 
ness of the lips smiling under the big yellow 
mustache. 

Ehrlebach asked her, ‘‘ Have you heard 
how many miles the ship made yesterday ?” 
and the conversation drifted into those 
nautical channels so fashionable among the 
ten-day prisoners of trans-atlantic lines. 

It was the same after breakfast, and at 
lunch-time, and in the evening, and during 
all the remaining days of the voyage, 
Ehrlebach, was faithful in his attentions to 
both of the Chicago passengers. He 
laughed at Rose, and laughed with her, 
taught her a trick or two in perspective, 
and received all her innocent adulation of 
his genius with amused complacency. Miss 
Larkin trod on gray ground, to speak in 
neutral tints, so far as one may depend upon 
Madame Morena’s somewhat close observa- 
tion of the situation. Madame Morena as- 
sured herself that Miss Larkin did nothing 
openly to encourage Ehrlebach’s liking for 
the lassie, yet she was inwardly certain that 
Miss Larkin did not approve of it. 

In the perplexity of her mind, and to re- 
lieve it to some extent of its burden of 
romantic wonder, Madame Morena wrote 
a letter to Miss Fidella Fitzenduvil, and 
sent it ashore when the ‘‘ Scythia” stopped 
off Queenstown. 


My DEAR MIss FIDELLA : — 


As everybody is writing letters I thought I 
would too, to tell you that him who you call Hohen- 
zolen is gn this ship, and is very much devoted to a 
pretty young girl from Chicago, named Rose Madder, 
who says that she means to be a great artist; and, I 
suppose, that is one reason Hohen takes to her so, 
though I must confess that she is nice-looking, and 
not so much unlike his poor and lamented wife, who 
died lately, though I didn’t think it necessary to tell 
that to Miss Larkin, not knowing till afterward, when 
Iasked Mr. Ehrlebach himself. Miss Larkin is an 
old maid of twenty-eight or thirty, who is the chape- 
rone of Rose, anda good one she is too, and both from 
Chicago; and, I believe, Miss Larkin is a teacher, 
though it is hard work finding out anything from her, 
for a closer piece I never happened to see, many times 
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as I have gone to Paris to get my fall styles. If you 
should want any extra commissions except those you 
gave me, please write me at the Hotel de L’isle de 
France, as I told you I alwaysstop there; not that it’s 
a stylish place, but it is very near the Boulevards, 
being just off the avenue of the opera, and handy for 
me in my shopping. But I was going to say that, for 
all her close ways, this Miss Larkin seems a perfect 
lady, though always very cool toward the Hohen, who 
is polite to her, because of Rose, whom he follows 
about as if he were Mary, and she the little lamb, 
only I mean it the opposite way; and I am very sorry 
to tell you all this, because of the hopeless blight 
which you have confided to me rests upon your heart 
in regard to him. But this may be only a passing 
fancy, andthere really seems nothing serious between 
them, for I asked Miss Larkin outright the other day 
if she thought Ehrlebach would propose to Rose. 
She looked black enough at me, and said, “ The gen- 
tleman you speak of has been very polite to myself 
and Miss Madder during this voyage.” She said it 
in such an even way that I wasn’t mad about it till 
afterwards, though I must say I like her as well or 
better than Rose, who seems to be a nice child, how- 
ever, and real young acting for nineteen, as she said 
she was, when I asked her. Did you tell me you 
wanted all Swedish gloves? I didn’t get that in my 
memorandums. So no more this time from yours, 
very respectfully, 


MME. FRANCESCO MORENA. 


While the madame was watching the 
loading of the return American mail-bags 
on the Queenstown tug, she exclaimed, with 
more than her usual vehemence, — 

*¢ Goodness |” 

Two lady passengers were going ashore 
on that tug. Each wore a gray ulster, but- 
toned closely up to the neck. One wore a 
black turban, and one a blue Tam O’Shanter 
cap. The latter’s eyes gave evidence of 
weeping. 

Madame Morena ran along the deck, and 
leaned far over the railing. ‘*Good-by!” 
she called ; ‘‘ I didn’t know you were going 
to visit Ireland.” The ladies smiled and 
waved their handkerchiefs to her, and to 
three or four others of their fellow-passen- 
gers standing on the deck of the ‘* Scythia.” 
Ehrlebach was not among them. 

They steamed off toward the shore in the 
cool August morning, and neither the tall 
lady with the black hat nor the short one 
with the blue cap looked back, even once, 
toward the ship which had brought them 
over the water. 

Madame Morena shivered in the chill 
om and drew her havelock closely about 

er. 

‘*Dear me,” thought she, ‘*I wish I 
could add a postscript to my letter, and tell 
Fidella Fitzenduvil that they have gone 
ashore here. I wonder if Ehrlebach knew 
they were going.” 
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CHAPTER VI. —‘*‘ SLOW UP.” 


Mr. Max EunRLEBACH pouted for eighteen 
hours. The steward took occasion to tell 
him that Miss Larkin and Miss Madder had 
gone ashore at Queenstown, when he 
brought in hot water. If the steward, who 
was an observing lad, desired curiously to 
know whether or not this piece of news 
would interest Mr. Ehrlebach, his curiosity 
was gratified. Promptly on hearing the 
boy’s remark, Mr. Ehrlebach roared, 


‘¢ Wie?” adding, ‘* What’s dat you say?” 
forgetting his acquired th’s in his excite- 
ment. 

‘‘ Those Chicago ladies have got off, 


sir.’ 

Then Mr. Ehrlebach said a great many 
words very rapidly in German, and threw 
his shoes across the state-room, demanding 
angrily, — 

*¢ Do you have some intention to blacken 
those for me to-day, or will you stand there 
forever like an idiot?” 

At which amiable outburst the boy set 
down his hot-water can in a hurry, and 
made off with the shoes to relate the inci- 
dent to his fellows in some unknown recess 
of the ship, freely translating the foreign 
observations which he had not understood. 

Ehrlebach pouted till he got to Liver- 
pool. That is a very undignified word to 
use in speaking of a man not unknown to 
fame. But these creatures, like lesser ones, 
sometimes do undisciplined and undignified 
things. 

Ehrlebach certainly pouted. Not that 
he went about with the condition of his 
mind written upon his face, as a younger 
man might have done. His pouting was 
entirely mental, and Madame Morena could 
not find out, even by questioning him, 
whether or not he had had good-kys with 
the Chicago ladies. 

When our hero found himself comfort- 
able in a room at the Adelphi next day, 
with a big pipe in his mouth and a little 
red fez on his head, he stopped pouting 
and commenced looking at the situation. 
He sat very still for over an hour. His 
fire burned out and he forgot to replenish 
it, though the chilliness of a Liverpool 
summer day made his teeth chatter. His 
pipe burned out too, and he did not observe 
it. A maid rapped twice at his door with 
letters for him, but he did not hear her. 
She came in at last, put the letters on the 
table, and departed; he did not look up. 

Our hero was in astudy. He may safely 
be called a hero at this point in his life. 
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A man is always a hero when he looks 
unflinchingly at a new condition of his 
spirit. He is still more heroic when, 
understanding himself, he takes up the 
consequent new future before him, with 
truth of heart, with sincerity to himself, 
and to the new possibilities he sees in 
himself. 

Ehrlebach felt something of this, in a 
vague way, as he turned over in his mind 
the events of these last days. I err in say- 
ing the events ; happenings even is almost 
too strong a word for the little daily con- 
versations he had enjoyed with the Chicago 
passengers. He thought it all over. An 
ocean steamer is delightfully dangerous in 
its intimacies. Romantic and susceptible 
though Ehrlebach knew himself to be at 
heart, he confessed himself in a strange 
sort of a dream for a man of his kind. He 
had crossed the ocean a quarter score of 
times ; he had met many women of many 
nations in the formalities of society, and in 
these same sudden Bohemian intimacies of 
travel. A man like yourself, he said to 
himself, ought to be past the fancies of 
youth, — the imaginings that love is a 
reality, and that there is any possible con- 
stancy in women. He sighed heavily, and 
plunged more deeply into his reverie, think- 


ing of his youth, when blue eyes like Rose’s 
had bewildered him; when yellow hair 
like hers had caught his heart in its meshes, 
and a smile like hers had been the sunshine 


of his mornings. The days of his heart- 
ache, and of his anger and grief for the girl 
who betrayed him, came into Ehrlebach’s 
reverie. 

He leaned his face in his hands. The 
bitterness of the review came into his new 
dream, and he sobbed two or three times 
in a dry, choking way. He put his pipe 
into his mouth again, and went and stood 
by the window, looking down into the 
nasty grayness of the Liverpool street. A 
fine, persistent rain was falling. The pedes- 
trians plodded sturdily through the mud, 
not minding it particularly. 

“So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are,” 


said Ehrlebach aloud. The sound of his 
own voice brought him back to himself, 
and he looked with interest and his every- 
day artistic instinct at the figure of an 
oddly-dressed old woman laboring across 
the street with a big basket in her hands. 
He commenced mixing his paints in im- 
agination for the gray of her gown, choosing 
his colors, and smiling to himself. A quick, 
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deep tenderness lingered upon his lips 
when he had thought out that gray, for it 
was like an ulster he knew. So much 
communion tends to shape our lives and 
our loves that Ehrlebach never afterward 
would see that particular gray without 
thinking of Kate Larkin, and the ulster 
she wore on board the steamer ‘‘ Scythia.” 
He fell back into a reverie more undefined 
than before, and fuller of warm hopes and 
chilling fears. It was the reverie of a man 
of mature age and mature sensibility, to be 
sure, but it was a lover’s reverie. Kate’s 
constant indifference to him, her evident 
guard over Rose, had first puzzled, then 
piqued, then won him. He had tried at 
times to make her talk, to draw her out. 
She had evidently read much and well, 
and thought about everything with a 
tremendous seriousness that was most 
womanly .and winning in Ehrlebach’s 
estimation. 

*¢ Ach,” said he, talking to himself in a 
most convenient manner, ‘‘I have the 
memory of the one time that she talked 
with me when the little girl was not with 
us. She was kind to me then, I think, and 
did not look at me as if quite forgetting 
my existence.” 

It came suddenly back to the lover’s con- 
sciousness that Kate did not look at him at 
all that evening, and that he was the only 
one who talked, while she kept silence, 
looking downward, and a decided look of 
weariness in her black eyes. 

He added the recollection that she had 
seen fit to go on shore the next morning 
without troubling herself to tell him of her 
intention, or to leave any good-by message 
for him. 

Mr. Max Ehrlebach called himself a fool 
in German several times. 

‘¢ She doesn’t like me; she can’t endure 
me,” he said. ‘* She let me talk to her on 
the ship because she could not help it, and 
she ran away from me and the love she 
saw in my eyes for her at the very first 
chance. I don’t blame her, though she is 
an uncommonly cold sort of a woman, 
more s@ than most of the Americans.” 

‘¢T don’t care,” said Ehrlebach, savagely, 
ten minutes later. To prove it he imme- 
diately attired himself in a light rubber 
suit, cap and all, ordered his bicycle un- 
packed, and set off on a lonely run in the 
English lanes. 

He went down to Chester, and spent the 
night there at a little inn set down in the 
guide-books and on its own sign-board as 
the flowery and poetic Blossom. 
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Ehrlebach railed at the place and the 
table, and his own stupidity in leaving his 
comfortable quarters at Liverpool, making 
up his mind to be as miserably unhappy 
as he had found himself during that last 
eighteen hours on the ship. But as much 
in love as he was, a vigorous and boyish 
appetite seized him when he cut the juicy 
chop the landlady served for him, and 
someway or other the evening passed away 
very comfortably, though he was alone in 
the little green coffee parlor, with nothing 
to read but a copy of Fox’s ‘*‘ Book of 
Martyrs” and a week-old provincial news- 
paper. 


CHAPTER VII. — A DASH. 


Mr. ExuRLEBACH woke next morning in 
an impulse. He acted upon it as soon as he 
had taken his coffee. He sent a telegram 
up to the Adelphi, giving up his room 
there, and asking to have his luggage stored 
until further orders; then he bade good- 
by to Chester without taking the run along 
the old walls, which he had promised him- 
self coming down from Liverpool. 

When the last rays of the setting sun 
gilded the English landscape a solitary 
rider might have been seen, with his face 
toward the sunset, and a decidedly four- 
teenth-century air of romance and _ fine 
frenzy about him. It was Ehrlebach on 
his bicycle, making for Holyhead, in the 
hope of intercepting at that seaport two 
Western travelers who would be likely to 
come thither from Ireland during the 
week. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A HALT. 


Kate LARKIN went down to her state- 
room after her evening zéte-a-téte with Mr. 
Ehrlebach, that last night on the steamer, 
and packed her own and Rose’s traveling 
things. She told the purser and steward- 
ess that she was going to Ireland, and 
made ready, even to feeing the proper peo- 
ple, before she went to bed. Rose did 
not know anything of all this till next 
morning. She came and wakened Kate, 
her cheeks glowing after an early explora- 
tion on deck. 

‘¢ Oh, we’re in sight of land,” she said, 
‘‘and it’s lovely! The fog has lifted and 
the sun is shining, and the grass is greener 
than anything you ever saw. Wake up! 
wake up!” 

She kissed Kate in a glad little ecstasy 
of affection. Kate rose at once, in no 
ecstasy whatever, and dressed rapidly. 
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‘¢ Take off that shawl and hood, Rose, 
dear,” she said, ‘‘ and put on your cloak 
and cap. Find your toilet things, too, and 
pack your dressing-case.”’ 

‘¢ And fee the stewardess, and hunt Mr. 
Ehrlebach up and bid him a tearful fare- 
well, and get generally ready to go on 
shore,” added Rose, laughing. ‘*‘ We won’t 
be in the Mersey till to-morrow afternoon ; 
so I might as well take my time for it.” 

‘¢We are going on shore at Queens- 
town,” said Kate. 

Rose laughed. 

‘¢To the banks of Killarney we'll go, 
we'll go,” she sang, merrily. ‘‘ I wish you 
would let me do up your hair, Miss Lar- 
kin. It’s black as the night, acushla.” 

Kate repeated, — 

‘¢ We are going on shore.” 

Something strange in her tone arrested 
Rose’s attention and surprised her out of 
her light scepticism. 

‘*¢ T believe you really mean it,” she said, 
soberly. 

‘*¢ T certainly do. I made up my mind to 
it last night, but thought not best to tell 
you.” 

Rose threw herself upon the little sofa in 
a passion of tears. 

‘*T won’t,” she sobbed; ‘‘I won’t go 
one inch, and I don’t see what put such a 
thing into your head, Miss Larkin. What 
will Mr. Ehrlebach say? He said he would 
take me to a museum in Liverpool, and, 
though he didn’t say so exactly, I know he 
meant to be in London when we are.” 

‘*Why? How?” 

‘¢T don’t know. 


Only he said he wants 
to see how I will like Turner at first sight ; 
and you heard him tell me he was curious 


to see you among pictures. I knew you 
heard him at the time, because you were 
more frigid than ever to him afterward. I 
don’t see how you can treat him so, any- 
way, when he is so kind and so handsome, 
and — and so clev— clever.” 

Rose was sobbing violently now. 

Kate petted, scolded, and soothed her in a 
curious repressed way, and ended by get- 
ting Rose’s things ready herself, that per- 
verse young lady refusing utterly to do any- 
thing toward going. Her spirits rose, 
however, when she began mentally to 
imagine the Irish scenery ; but so ashamed 
was she of her red eyes that she would not 
find Madame Morena to say good-by, and 
she was rather glad, on the whole, that 
Ehrlebach did not appear’ before they set 
off for the shore. 

When they were sitting together in their 
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hotel that evening Rose retufned to her 
grievance. 

‘¢ How could you be so cool all the time 
to Mr. Ehrlebach?” she asked. 

‘‘T was always polite to him,” said 
Kate. 

‘¢ Yes, I know, but so freezingly so. I 
know it isn’t your way to like people 
awfully, and tell them so, the way I do, 
but it made me feel badly to see how you 
acted toward my artist.” 

Rose’s pensive tone of appropriation an- 
noyed Kate into saying, for the child’s 
good, she told herself, ‘‘ You mustn’t say 
‘my artist’ that way. You might be mis- 
understood.” 

‘¢ Misunderstood? Oh, dear me! what 
amItodo? He was goodto me. He is 
a great man, and you know he likes me. 
He said he did. And it is to my advan- 
tage to know artists, and I like him so, 
and I hope we shall see him again. If I 
knew where to direct, I would write to 
him.” 

‘* Rose!” 

‘¢ Yes, dear.” 

‘* Please talk two minutes about some- 
body else. Ihave heard nothing but ‘ Mr. 
Ehrlebach’ for a week, and I am tired 
of it.” 

‘* Well, I’m not,” said Rose, cheerily ; 
‘‘T like to talk about him. He told me 
that he is thinking of staying over this 
winter and painting a picture for next 
spring’s salon in Paris.” 

‘‘ But you said he said he was going 
bicycling in Scotland, and then home again 
in the autumn.” 

** Well, he didn’t know but he might do 
that ; he says he likes to follow his fancies. 
If all great artists are like him, I think they 
must be lovely.” 

‘¢ So you used to say of three or four of 
your friends in Chicago.” 

‘*Oh, dear, how you always do put me 
down, you darling! I guess I can admire 
extra perfection when I see it, can’t I? I 
was very much struck with Mr. Ehrle- 
bach when I first saw him, before I knew 
who he was, you know. I got over it for 
a few days; but I don’t mind telling you 
that ’'m more so than ever now.” 

‘* Then it was leaving him that made you 
cry this morning?” 

Kate’s tone surprised Rose for the second 
time that day. 

‘* What zs coming over you, Miss Larkin? 
You look so odd, and speak as if you didn’t 
like me, because I cried. It was silly, and 
I am ashamed that I bothered you so; but 
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now, when I am only talking nonsense, 
I don’t like to have that brought up to me. 
I can be sober if you want me to, though. 
I cried because I thought Mr. Ehrlebach 
would think us so rude, and I didn’t want 
to leave him, too.” 

This speech struck Kate as suspiciously 
incoherent, but she sharpened her knife of 
inquiry. 

*¢ Did Mr. Ehrlebach ever say anything 
to you that you didn’t tell me? ” 

‘© Of course not. I’m struck with him,” 
Rose began laughing again in light incon- 
sequence. ‘I’m perfectly rapt in admira- 
tion of every one of his adorable ways and 
qualities ; but it’s all on my side, he doesn’t 
reciprocate, and, as far as I see, I’m 
likely to go down to posterity as a great 
and blighted genius, only I don’t feel 
blighted ; but, then, perhaps in the ‘ sweet 
by-and-by’ we two shall meet again.” 

*¢ Rose, you are talking in a very silly 
way, and I can’t let you. It isn’t right, and 
your mother wouldn’t like it,” said Kate, 
seriously. 

‘¢ Dear mammy,” said Rose, in a tender 
little tone, ‘‘ then I must write to her this 
very minute.” 

‘¢ So must I, and to Hugh, too,” added 
Miss Larkin. These were the letters : — 


QUEENSTOWN, August 13th. 


MY BLESSEDEST OF MOTHERS, — We are on /erra 
ee as all traveling people say when they get on 
and, though, with sidewalks and a cab and the hotel 
floors, I haven’t seen any land. Oh, yes, I did too, 
this morning before we landed, and it looked too 
lovely for anything, —so green, — green Erin’s Isle, 
and all that, you know. Miss Larkin thought it would 
be nice to come onshore here, and I did, too, after the 
first. Mr. Ehrlebach, the. great figure painter, you 
know, came over on this steamer, and he was very 
nice and polite to us. I was quite taken with him; 
but Miss Larkin said you would not like me to say 
silly things, so I won’t. I do want to be as good as 
you are, and to learn lots, and make Miss Larkin glad 
she brought me. 

Iam very particular about keeping all my things 
in order, and I do lots of little things for Miss Larkin, 
just as you told me to, whenever I think of it. 

I wish I could see you and all the children and 
papa to-night. Give my love to all my friends, and 
tell them I am sorry I am such a bad letter-writer; 
but I will tell everybody everything I have seen, when 
I get home. 

I will write you again from London, and I want you 
to write me often, like a dear, darling mamma as you 
are. I senda whole bushel of kisses to be distrib- 
uted in the family, with specially hearty ones for papa 
and your own dear self. 

Your loving daughter, 
ROSE. 


P.S. We were both awfully sea-sick the first few 
days of the voyage. 
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DEAR BROTHER : — You must excuse a postal-card. 
I just write a word to say that we have arrived safely, 
after a comparatively pleasant voyage, and are both 
very well. We changed our plans slightly, and will 
spend a few days in Ireland before going to London. 
I will write you again there. Let me know all about 
you. Yours, 

K. L. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


My DEAR FRIEND: —I thought I would write you 

a letter; but will add these few words on Rose’s sheet, 

just to say I am glad to be off the ship. Rose looks 

well and happy and does everything she ought to as 
a traveling young.lady. My regards to all. 
Yours, 


K. L. 


Minimum. 


A BICYCLE TOUR OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, FROM LARAMIE 
CITY, WYOMING, TO LOVELAND, COLORADO. 


In beginning, it might be well to describe 
briefly the location of the two villages 
above-named, in order that your Eastern 
readers may ‘‘ see how the land lies.” 

The towns being very small, it is not at 
all likely that persons residing outside of 
Colorado or Wyoming will know much 
about them. 

Laramie City, Wyoming, is situate on the 
eastern border of the Laramie Plains, at the 
foot of the west slope of one branch of the 
system of mountains known as the ‘* Rock- 
ies.” 

It is a village of perhaps four or five thou- 
sand inhabitants, one of the largest towns 
on the Union Pacific Railway, and is 7,236 
feet above sea level. 

Loveland, Colorado, has about two thou- 
sand souls, and is at the foot of the south- 
east slope of the Rocky Mountains. 

At the time our trip was taken, bicycling, 
as far as Wyoming, at least, was concerned, 
was in its infancy, no trips of any extent 
having been taken ; and I assure you it was 
with many apprehensions and misgivings 
that we set out for Loveland, ninety miles 
distant, and separated from us by that ap- 
parently impassable barrier whose name is 
familiar to all—the Rocky Mountains. 
We had been riding the bicycle but three 
months, and lacked a great deal of being 
master of the “‘ beast,” but we had succeeded 
so well onour short trips of twenty and thirty 
miles that we decided to attempt it at 
least, come what would. There were but 
two of our club that were sufficiently en- 
thusiastic to undertake the trip at that time, 
but on hearing our story after we returned, 
they all regretted their stay athome. My 
companion on this ‘* glorious occasion ” 
was C. S. Greenbaum, vice-president of our 
club, and, at four o’clock on the morning 
of July 10, 1882, we mounted our wheels 
and set out for the other side of the moun- 
tains. A brisk wind was blowing from the 
west, but as our road lay due south for 


twenty miles we experienced little or no in- 
convenience from this source. It was rather 
warm, the sun having risen some time be- 
fore we started ; but our enthusiasm was so 
great that we soon forgot that trouble, and 
wheeled along at a rapid rate. 

It is a steady up grade from Laramie to 
the summit of the mountains,—a distance of 
twenty miles, perhaps sixty or seventy feet 
per mile rise,— and it required good, strong 
pedaling all this distance. At 5.15 we 
passed Red Buttes, a station on the Union 
Pacific Railway, distant 9.5 miles, which 
was made without a dismount; but two 
miles farther on we encountered sand, and 
were compelled to ‘* hoof” it for a mile; 
after which, resuming our saddles, we 
wheeled 4.5 miles more, and arrived at that 
classic spot known as ‘ Dirty Woman’s 
Ranch.” We were now eighteen miles 
from Laramie, and had been on the road 
two hours and twenty-five minutes, which, 
considering the sand and grade, we thought 
very good. At ** Dirty Woman” we met a 
number of cowboys who had encamped here 
for breakfast, and receiving a pressing invita- 
tion to partake of their repast, we accepted, 
and did ample justice to the meal. At 
6.50 we resumed our journey; but rapid 
wheeling for the time was out of the ques- 
tion, for we were still two miles from the 
summit, and the grade was now very much 
steeper than at first, being compelled, as 
we were, to walk the last mile before 
reaching the top, at which point we arrived 
at 7.30. Here was presented to our wonder- 
ing eyes a scene which for picturesque 
beauty and grandeur could not be surpassed. 
We stood motionless for a time, and gazed 
in silent admiration at this gorgeous handi- 
work of Nature, which lay before us. 

Nine thousand feet above the sea, with 
the Laramie Plains two thousand feet below 
us, reaching a hundred miles to the north, 
and seemingly as level as a floor in all its 
broad expanse. Threading their sinuous 
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way across this verdant plain, and resem- 
bling in the distance long, wavy bands of 
silver, could be seen the majestic Laramie 
and its tributaries on their journey to the 
sea, and making a magnificent contrast 
with the beautiful green surface of the val- 
ley, whose grand extent our vision could 
not encompass. 

To the south, perhaps forty miles away, 
rearing his lofty head five thousand feet 
above us, far into the clouds, rose Long’s 
Peak. On his head we could see the cap 
of snow so often spoken of, and which 
Sol himself cannot dissolve nor winds 
waste. 

This peak was formerly thought to be the 
highest in the Rockies, but later investiga- 
tion proves this to be wrong. Harvard 
Peak now wears that feather. Immediately 
around us rose peaks of somewhat less note, 
but so imposing and majestic that the mind 
was bewildered in contemplating them. 

Altogether was presented a scene whose 
equal in beauty, we both agreed, it had never 
been our lot to behold. After a rest of five 
minutes we mounted again, and, throwing 
‘* legs over handles,” started on our ‘* mad 
career,” down the mountains. For the first 


ten miles the grade is very steep, and at no 
point could the road be seen for a distance 


of one hundred feet ahead. One would 
suppose that, having never been over the 
road before, we would have used a small 
amount of judgment ; but, strange to say, that 
article was wholly wanting in our calcula- 
tions, for we shot down the slope like the 
torrent beside us, trusting to fortune, and, in 
this case, being favored. The road is about 
twenty feet wide, hard and smooth as a 
pavement, and it is to that road we owe 
our thanks, for had we encountered the least 
obstruction at the rate we were going, we 
should have been launched into eternity ; 
since to take a ‘** header ” on this road meant 
to go over a wall of perhaps three or four 
hundred feet in height. For six miles we 
did not touch a pedal, and used our brakes 
continuously, the brakes in several instances 
becoming so hot from friction as to scorch 
the tires. 

At ten minutes past eight we reached 
Virginia Dale, thirty miles out, and four 
hours and ten minutes after leaving. It is 
a beautiful and romantic spot, once the 
head-quarters of the notorious Jim Slade, the 
superintendent of the old stage line which 
formerly plied between Denver and Salt 
Lake City, and of whom Mark Twain 
writes in his ‘* Roughing It.” 

There are men living in our town to-day 
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who knew this celebrated character well, 
and many are the wonderful tales they tell 
of the murders he has committed and the 
hairbreadth escapes he has had. 

He was considered the best pistol shot in 
this vicinity, and Mr. Sawin, who worked 
with him, tells me of one feat, in particular, 
which will give some idea of his ability as 
a marksman. He would throw an ordi- 
nary-sized tin can thirty feet upward and 
before it reached the ground put six bullets 
through it. The same gentleman says he 
has seen him snuffa candle with a shot from 
his pistol at fifty feet; and these statements 
may be relied upon, for Mr. Sawin is one of 
our most trustworthy and reliable citizens. 
Jim Slade, no doubt, earned a great deal of 
notoriety ; but he has the blood of many men 
on his hands, and I don’t think he deserves 
the credit for manhood that some people 
give him, for, from what Ican learn, he was 
cruel and unprincipled. 

As I said before, we reached Virginia 
Dale at 8.10, having been just forty min- 
utes in coming from the summit of the 
mountain, a distance of ten miles, and three- 
fourths of this was run without pedals. 

There remained sixty miles yet to do, 
and at 8.25 we resumed our journey, still 
descending and still favored with splendid 
granite road. 

One mile from Virginia Dale we entered 
Dale Creek Cafion, through which flows 
the creek of the same name. 

This cafion is three miles long, and when 
we entered it there were doubts in our 
minds as to getting through. There is 
just room enough, and no more, for a 
wagon to pass through, and if the greatest 
care is not exercised one may very easily 
lose his balance and go rolling down the 
abyss into the creek below, a distance of 
forty or fifty feet. Isay into the creek ; but 
it would hardly be possible to reach the 
water, for Dale Creek is perfectly obscured 
in a labyrinth of willows, birch, and cherry 
trees, and were it not for the gurgling of 
the water one might never know that a 
brook coursed its way there. 

We wheeled along cautiously, for the 
grade was still very steep, and should our 
machines ever escape our control we real- 
ized fully the consequences. The cafion is 
perhaps eighty feet wide between the walls 
which rise perpendicular for six hundred 
or eight hundred feet. Looking upward 
nothing is seen save a strip of the sky, 
which looks very much like a piece of blue 
ribbon thrown across the top from wall to 
wall. The grandeur of Nature’s work 
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in this cafion is indescribable, and can be 
appreciated only by being seen. 

It requires thirty minutes to make the 


trip through this causeway, and on leaving, 


it we increased our speed, seeing nothing 
more worthy of note till we arrived at 
Fork’s Hotel, a distance of forty-eight miles 
from home. Time, 11.25. 

To say we were hungry is putting it 
mildly. For forty minutes we gorged our- 
selves with bread, eggs, meat, milk, and 
ranch produce of various kinds, regardless 
of the consequences. The people at this 
place had never had the pleasure of gazing 
on a bicycle before, and many were the 
questions asked and answered in relation 
to its construction and utility. They 
would not believe that we had ridden forty- 
eight miles since four o’clock, for, as Mr. 
Fork said, ‘‘It takes me fifteen hours to 
make it with my team,” he not realizing 
the fact that on fair roads bicycling excels 
driving as much as the latter excels walk- 
ing. 

We were now about six miles from the 
foot of the mountain, and at 12.25, having 
had an hour’s rest, we set out once more for 
our destination with bright visions of success 
looming up before us. 

For ten miles the road was good, but, 
at the Cache la Poudre river, we were 
obliged, owing to sand, to dismount and 
push our steeds for about three miles, which 
brought us to the oldest town in Colorado, 
—La Porte. This was formerly a trading 
post of the early French settlers, with whom, 
on the banks of the Cache la Poudre, the 
Indians had a bloody and severe battle, the 
French finally coming off victorious. 

From an incident which occurred during 
this contest the river received its name, 
signifying, as you are aware, ‘‘ Hide the 
Powder.” 

Here we were besieged by a multitude 
of people, staring in bewilderment at our 
wheels, which were something new to them, 
for they were the first bicycles that ever 
visited La Porte. One big, burly fellow 
said *twas some infernal machine, or 
Yankee contrivance; and the latter part 
of his speech was true, for the machines 
are the product of a ‘* Yankee” manufac- 
tory. 

From La Porte the road is level and 
smooth, allowing us to make up the time 
which we had lost in walking through the 
sand. At 4.40 we arrived at Fort Collins, 


a beautiful little village of two thousand, 


inhabitants, and a town of which Colorado 
may well be proud. We were now seventy- 
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four miles from home, and here we stopped 
twenty minutes to rest. 

Looking to the north-west we beheld in 
all its beauty and magnificence the range 
of mountains which we had crossed, ap- 
parently not ten, but in reality twenty, miles 
away. It was difficult to realize that we 
had wheeled over this great wall of Nature, 
and we felt justly proud of having accom- 
plished such results on the ‘iron horse” in 
our first endeavor. 

At Collins the people showed us every 
courtesy and treated us with the utmost 
hospitality. We wheeled away at 5 o’clock 
over a magnificent road; and, as we dashed 
along, shouts of triumph and admiration for 
the bicycle burst forth from its riders, and 
we congratulated ourselves time and again 
on our now almost sure success. 

On either side of our road stretched ex- 
tensive fields of wheat, waving and tossing 
in the wind, enlivened now and then by 
beautiful little cottages of all styles of 
architecture. The only item of importance 


on the trip from Collins to Loveland was 
an engagement which we had with a large 
irrigating ditch, of which, in that country, 
there are hundreds flowing hither and 
thither, carrying life to the crops and dollars 
to the companies’ pockets. 


This particular 
ditch was not bridged, and in attempting to 
ford it, carrying our wheels across one at 
a time, the nickel-plated one escaped our 
grasp and went to the bottom. You may 
get an idea of the struggle we had when I 
tell you the water was four feet deep; 
success attended our efforts, however, and, 
after losing ten minutes in recovering the 
wheel, we mounted again, and at 6.50 
rolled into Loveland, — our destination. 

We had consumed two hours and twenty 
minutes in stops, which gives twelve and 
one-half hours actual riding time, —an 
average of seven and two-tenths miles per 
hour. One ten miles—from the summit 
of the mountains to Virginia Dale — was 
made in forty minutes, and the last sixteen 
milesin an hour and forty minutes ; and, con- 
sidering all things, we felt greatly encouraged 
by our success. Certainly, ninety miles to 
an o/d wheelman, on a good level road, in 
this time, would be no great task ; but tous, 
who were novices, it seemed quite different, 
and we were perfectly satisfied with the re- 
sult. 

At Loveland we remained all night, and 
took the train for Denver on the following 
day, and thence to Laramie, —our home. 
Thus ended what I am very sure is the first 
trip across the Rockies on a bicycle, and it 
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is agreed that, should we live to be a hundred 
years old, we could never take a trip with 
more enjoyment than accompanied this one. 


The hospitality of the Colorado people is . 


remarkable, and too much cannot be said in 
praise of their civility and generosity, for we 
were treated on all hands with ‘“ distin- 
guished consideration.” The lack of time 
alone prevented our completing the jour- 
ney by wheel; for although we started out 
with the intention of going no farther than 
Loveland, nothing could have pleased us 
more than to finish the trip as we had 
started ; but business would not allow it, and 
we contented ourselves with boarding the 
train and consuming our time by talking 
over the incidents of the trip we had made. 

In conclusion, I would say that we have 
good zatural roads in this country for 
bicycling ; but, of course, they will not com- 
pare with your made roads in the East, nor 
can we expect to make the records that our 
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brother wheelmen, who are blessed with 
asphalt and macadamized roads, do; but 
we are thankful for what we have, and for 
the glorious privilege of riding a bicycle. 

It might be well to state before closing 
that Mr. Greenbaum and myself are both 
members of the Laramie Bicycle Club, and 
of the L.A.W., and that the machines used 
onthe trip were both ‘‘ Special” Colum- 
bias. They did their duty, and came 
through without a blemish or break. The 
weather during the whole day was all that 
could be desired, and the roads in magnifi- 
cent condition. We have crossed the 
mountains twice since this trip was taken, 
and have found that plain roads will not 
compare with mountain roads for wheeling, 
the latter being, in every instance, both 
harder and smoother. 

Is this the case in the East? 


W. O. Owen, 


Laramie Bi. Club. 


‘*FROM SUMMER FRIENDS AND PARISHIONERS.” 


AN unmeaning title to you, my reader, 
but happy words to me. They are on a 
little silver plate on the axle of my new 
‘* Salvo” tricycle, and thereon hangs this 
tale : — 

There is a quiet village, nestled down 
among the hills of Washington county in 
New York State, that is worth one’s while 
to see. It has a New England look, with 
its rows of stately elms and ancient 
churches, its well-kept yards and quiet 
homes ; its streets are still and orderly, save 
when the merry boys and girls dash home 
from school, or, later, when the tired work- 
man leaves the busy shops and seeks rest 
from toil. A hundred years and more 
ago the ancestors of the village fathers 
sought rest in this spot from religious ex- 
citement and division. They came over 
from old Scotland with intense longing for 
‘** peace,” and the name of Salem has re- 
mained an index of what they sought and, 
we trust, found. ‘ The hills stand about 
JeruSalem, even so stands the Lord round 
about His people from this time forth for- 
ever more.” These sturdy old enthusiasts 
must have quoted this verse of David’s 
psalm as ‘they named their new home 
‘¢ Salem,” for round about the narrow val- 
ley in which Salem nestles are the hills 
which close her in ‘* on every side”; they 
add to the quiet; they hug the town so 


close that we can well imagine the long 
breath the old men drew as they felt these 
hills separate them forever from trouble far 
away. The green hills about, and the 
quiet, healthful town below, are the monu- 
ments of the generations passed away ; they 
loved the one, they built the other; and 
we, their children, give them thanks for 
both. It is a very picturesque region all 
about, for these outlaying hills are spurs 
from the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
some fifteen miles away. Numbers of these 
ribs run off into New York State, until 
the boldest one of all thrusts itself out and 
stops short of the line in Grand Antoine 
by Rupert, Vermont, some ten miles above 
Salem, 2,500 feet high. The charm of the 
country is that roads, as level as a table 
and as hard as macadam, penetrate right 
into the embraces of these widespread 
arms, always following a trout-stream of 
the clearest water, and disclosing, after a 
wilderness of ferns and berry briers, great 
forests of maple, and ash, and pine. The 
country itself lies nine hundred feet above the 
sea, and in the spring, when the streams 
are full, the trout are plenty, the leaves 
just out; the merry birds just home, 
give me a rod and a line, and with it a 


_ticket to the Adirondacks, or to White 


Creek tumbling along down Salem valley, 
and we will chose the latter any day, 
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and catch more trout and see as much 
beauty. 

Within five years past many good peo- 
ple have found the facts to be true as stated , 
above, and, much to our delight, each year 
there has been a return of our summer 
friends, welcomed with joy, as we welcome 
the bluebirds and robins, harbingers, as 
they are, of happy days to come. With 
them come back many new faces, and the 
farm-houses fill up with merry boys and 
girls, and the town-houses with seekers 
after health and pleasure. Salem keeps 
them all provided for with a thousand pleas- 
ures night and day. 

The reader may well say that if there ever 
was a place to delight a country parson, 
it has now been described. Work enough 
in village and shops, inspiration in Nature’s 
every page, an idle day now and then by 
a happy stream, or in the woody depths 
with partridge and squirrel, there isa place 
here to make a good man, an earnest man, 
and a man of buoyant health. Well, the 
man that takes such a cure musthavea horse. 
No parson has all his parishioners about his 
door, nor by it do the choicest bits of 
scenery lie, nor yet the closestto the town the 
best pools for trout. He knows where they 
all are ; but how to reach them is the query. 
‘*A horse” settles the question. But the 
country parson is not King Richard, with 
a kingdom in his purse ; nor yet, supposing 
the ‘* one-horse shay” to be at hand, has he 
a barn or provender to house and feed his 
motor. Some clergymen, too, have no 
liking for a horse; some parishioners, es- 
pecially delicate and sick ones, dislike the 
odor that must follow when one both cares 
for and drives his trusty steed; others, 
again, if they have a horse, want a good 
one, and a_ good, fast steed sometimes 
brings unenviable notoriety. It was just 
over the Salem hills, we remember, that a 
particularly controversial clergyman lived, 
who had a weakness for horse-flesh, and 
was obliged to keep a carriage to drive be- 
tween his Sunday stations. Much to his 
delight, his lot was to purchase quite a 
noted horse, which, on week days, made 
the trees and fields fly by at a three-minute 
pace, but which on Sunday trotted mildly 
from church to church. 

One Saturday he had indulged in an 
acrimonious religious tilt with his butcher, 
who was a hard-shell Baptist. The zeal 
with which he had hurled the weapons of 
controversy went with him to his Sunday 
service, and, full of unction, he seized the 
reins to drive to his second charge, when 
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behind him drove up, unbeknown, the 
Baptist butcher. His naturally nervous 
frame of mind made him start off with a 
near approach to a week-day pace, which 
the butcher took for a challenge of speed. 
Quickening hoofs came fast behind, and 
one glance was enough. It was the hard- 
shell Baptist! Away flies the cleric, and 
soon the friendly spire with waiting people 
comes in view. The butcher’s horse has 
his head in the wagon-box behind. 
‘¢ Beaten by such a nag—never!” Down 
comes the whip, and a shout of excite- 
ment like a warwhoop rends the air. Like 
the wind, and twenty lengths ahead, he 
passes the wondering and astonished con- 
gregation. They blush for shame as the 
panting horse and driver haul up before 
the door. His warden advances to ex- 
postulate. ‘*Can’t help it, can’t help it, 
Mr. Warden and good people. I beat 
him, and I am glad I beat him. Do you 
suppose I would let a hard-shell Baptist get 
ahead of me?” 

There are a great many reasons, there- 
fore, why, in some cases, a parson can- 
not, and in other cases should not, have 
a horse. All these reasons had been 
pondered a hundred times, as, sometimes 
catching a ride, sometimes begging a loan 
for a day, sometimes footing wearily, 
year after year, the writer made his way 
from house to house, spending half a day 
to find a parishioner in the near country, or 
hour after hour looking up new faces that 
sought Salem for a summer recreation and 
profit. Time is money to every man who 
has so much to do in a given space, and 
these long night writings, after days of 
simple road waste, ‘‘ are hard cash to pay 
for so little profit and pleasure.” 

Thus meditated the country parson, one 
August morning, when a shout of men 
and boys brought him to his feet. A 
glance out the window showed that busy 
hands were tearing off the framework that 
protected an English tricycle. What 
could it mean? They acted like wild 
men. By the time the field of excitement 
was reached, there stood the answer to the 
parson’s meditations. A road machine, 
ready for use, right out of an English 
Coventry shop, bearing on the main axle 
a simple plate, ‘‘ From summer friends and 
parishioners.” Well, there are no words 
big enough for such occasions. ‘‘ Kind 
eyes have followed him, then, as_ he 
plodded along with dusty boots and im- 
patient step, and this is their speech of 
commendation.” Some one hands the 
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dazed cleric a paper, and there are the 
names of some of the hard-working fel- 
lows in the shops. ‘‘ Wanted me to have 
a machine, to get around faster.” —* Well, 
that is considerate, and I'll touch the 
shops the oftener for your kindness, my 
good men.” 

Here is the problem solved by ready 
minds and generous pocket-books. <A 
handsome, graceful ‘* Salvo,” with an easy 
seat and dainty back-rest, a horseback of 
bounding steel. Four-footed, too, is the 
steel horse, two great fifty-inch wheels 
each side, a steering wheel in front, and a 
small ‘fall catcher” behind. Yes, firm 
as a rock every way. No tipping side- 
ways, backwards, or plunging down hill. 
The feet drop naturally on the rubber 
pedals, an exertion on the level not 
greater than walking, and the trusty horse 
bounds forward. Nota particle of noise, 
completely under control! Why, he turns 
the circles and avoids the stones and 
puddles like a living thing! 

A short run into the village, attended by 
an admiring crowd of boys and citizens, 
displays the wonder to the public. Half 
the fun of your profession is to hear and 
see the admiration of the by-standers: 
shopmen rush to the street, farmers stop 
their teams, those on the street insist on 
your stopping and telling the good points 
of the new steed. Well, the legs are not 
adverse to stopping on the first mile. 
While the movement is very much like 
walking, one is apt at first to exert ten 
times the force necessary.to drive the ma- 
chine, and is soon exhausted. We ran six 
miles yesterday as easily as we took the 
first day’s journey of a quarter of a mile. 
On the level road, unless more than six 
miles an, hour is covered, the same force 
exerted in walking will drive the machine ; 
but the rider will not believe this until he 
ceases to push down on the rising pedal, 
and Tearns to walk along in the air. That 
first day, can we ever forget it? Men 
patted it on the back, took hold of the 
wheels, and shook the steel, pulled the 
brake, rang the bell, and laughed heartily 
as this and that one mounted the pedals. 
Every one of them gives a lunge heavy 
enough to drive a mower, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, lifts the steering-wheel and tips 
back with a scare. They are caught by 
the little rear wheel; but such a laugh! 
‘“‘ Why, She kicks like a colt,” is the farm- 
ers’ talk. ‘* Don’t you want a halter to hold 
her?” —‘*T must raise more oats now if 
these horses are coming about.” Many a 
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friendly machinist looks on, and it takes no 
perception to see his judgment. ‘ That’s 
a good job, if the Britishers did build it;” 


. ** the wonder is that our country should be 


behindhand in such a well-made gig.” 
We wonder at that ourselves. <A friendly 
bicycle runs up beside us. ‘*No com- 
parison,” says a critical parishioner. 
*¢ Good enough, that, for a man who hasn’t 
to face a congregation every Sunday. I 
don’t want to see the parson after taking a 
header; but no header on his machine. 
He sits in it as steady and safe as a judge 
on the bench.” 

It pleases one to see how quickly the idea 
of the tricycle, as a substitute for the horse, 
takes possession of the people. It is per- 
ceived at first glance, and as the speed is 
more easily brought out, and appearance 
of fatigue less evident, it becomes a settled 
fact. Some people have scruples against 
a clergyman mounting a bicycle, but not 
one word have we heard as to anything 
undignified or incongruous in the three- 
wheeler. On the contrary, as quickly as 
a luggage-bag filled with books and tracts 
is strapped on the framework below the 
centre of gravity, or a fishing-rod fastened 
to the tin guard over the wheel, and an um- 
brella lifted easily over all, one hears noth- 
ing but commendation. 

Personally, the equipage is a comfort to 
a cleric, in view of the etiquette expected 
from him. His long coat-tails wave in va- 
cancy unsoiled by either wheel; his boots 
have been out of the mud every inch of the 
way; one hand on the steering-handle, the 
other is free to lift the hat or hold an um- 
brella from rain or heat; the luggage-bag 
carries all he needs for his work or play. 
Within three or four weeks the tricycle be- 
comes a part of his body. Every bearing 
has been worn down, every stiff part lim- 
bered ; it runs ten times easier than on first 
using; the muscles strengthen up to the 
work, lame legs and puffing lungs are 
packed away, and bent shoulders become a 
thing of the past. 

Of the physical benefit derived from tri- 
cycling ‘there can be no question. It is 
the nearest approach to horseback riding 
possible. The seat is a saddle, and the 
movement above the waist engages the same 
muscles as when balanced on the fiery 
steed. The development below the waist 
is in the muscles of the legs and abdomen, 
necessary for a good walk when the wheels 
are laid aside. A short experience enables 
us, however, to caution against too violent 
exercise at first, for the waist muscles are 
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very slow to come to the strain, and vio- 
lence means a rupture. Let ambition bite 
the dust for some weeks in mounting hills. 
It is a hundred times better to take off 
your hat to the hill and overcome it by 
pushing up than to’strain and pull at the 
handles until ‘* something gives.” The fun 
comes on the return, when the hill bends 
its back towards home, and, with feet on 
the rest, the trusty ‘* Salvo” flies down at 
a 2.40 pace. 

It is worth all the pushing up, that sum- 
mer sleigh-riding ; the farmer in the field 
hurrahs, the small boys toss their hats, and 
you go by them like a bird. There is no 
fear of a ‘* header,” remember, with a 
tricycle. One is as safe as in a rail-car. 
No annoyance from mud or dust, the body 
is out of its reach; clean coat and shining 
boots for a load, they are delivered in same 
condition at destination. We have to 
thank our friends, not only for better health, 
but for the unending enjoyment of every 
ride. The rider’s mind starts off in peace ; 
he has deliberately taken half the time in 
his study that was required for the same 
walking journey. That iscleargain. He 
looks on his red and black courser as a 
time-saver. Next, every ride will bring 
out some new phase in human nature for 


The 


enjoyment and profit on the road. 
expressions of surprise at the novel thing 
are almost a new language; the series of 
adjectives and exclamations would make a 


second edition of Webster. Men speak 
to you that never noticed you before, and 
many a kind thrust the parson finds a place 
to give over his tricycle wheel. This man 
doesn’t mind an offer of a tract at all, he 
has been wrought into such a friendly feel- 
ing at the sight of the ‘‘ new-fangled crit- 
ter,” that one gives us a chance to pat his 
child while he ‘* senses”’ the thing, and we 
are firm friends with the little one for life. 
One lot of men always want to try ‘ her,” 
so we let them invariably. ‘* Will she 
stand a racket?” —‘* Push as hard as you 
please.” He does push hard, and away 
goes the front wheel ten inches in the air, 
down comes the little one behind to save 
him from breaking his neck ; his hat is be- 
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hind him, and he is on the run, feet off the 
pedal, and, but for our care, would bang 
into the fence. He tries to look pleasant ; 
but we notice he retires quickly and doesn’t 
ask a second ride. 

A second lot of men are born inventros. 
** They have always meant to build some- 
thing like that themselves.” We listen 
with great interest to their suggestions. 
Any manufacturer might profit by them, 
perhaps. That one would put in cogs and 
take out the chain; this one has a bright 
idea about a shifting wheel for the chain, 
as on shafting, for hills and descents; but 
as we do not offer to let them experiment 
on the ‘‘ Salvo,” their genius lies dormant 
still. About twenty times a day we laugh at, 
*¢ She doesn’t cost much to keep, does she, 
parson? Stays where you put her.” She 
stays where you put her; but the horse 
that the man drives doesn’t stay where he 
is put, always; though we have been sur- 
prised at the few-t§mes that horses have 
shown fear at the tricycle. A bicycle 
was in town for a day, and caused two 
runaways; but we have had serious fears 
at no time save once. Then, an ancient 
of twenty-eight years, blind in one eye and 
not over smart with the other, bethought 
himself that the wagon he drew had 
somehow got in front of him ag he came 
suddenly on the tricycle. When his wis- 
dom had ‘‘sensed” it, with the feigned 
fear of a colt, he passed on with the air 
of a philosopher never too old to learn. 

Thus the days pass. We ride, lading 
our machine always with thanks to kind 
donors, and feel every month proud of 
their wisdom and happy in their choice. 
I say we ride; but, in fact, we seem to 
stand still, and about us move, in lights 
never before beheld, the grand hills of 
Salem ; the brooks rush by, their wavelets 
singing a merrier song; human nature 
circles about us dressed every day in a 
newer and always happier garb; Health 
and strength take us by the hand, and every 
new face and scene seem basking in the 
radiance of the silver plate, on which is 
written, “‘From summer friends and pa- 
rishioners.” 


F. H. Houghton. 
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THERE has never been a time in the his- 
tory of preaching when so many and so 
varied demands were made upon the min- 
ister as at present. No one who calmly 
looks over the wide field in which he is 
expected to toil will fail to be impressed 
with the magnitude of his work. Nor is it 
work alone; he is also expected to be 
familiar with a wider range of literature 
than almost any other man. The lawyer 
may become an expert in his profession, 
and at the same time be profoundly igno- 
rant of theology. The physician may be 
a leader in his profession, and know noth- 
ing of ecclesiastical literature. The banker, 
the merchant, the mechanic, may be versed 
in the principles and practices which lead 
to success in their several departments, and 
yet know as little of Church History or 
Homiletics as the shivering Siberian. But 


for the minister to be unfamiliar, with at 
least the general principles of law, physics, 
medicine, business, etc., is, in this age of 
the world, inexcusable. 

‘* Why, ‘ our minister’ must be an edu- 


cated man. He has been to college. He 
studied theology at Princeton, or Drew, or 
Yale. He received his degree at Leipsic 
or Berlin. He traveled over Europe, and 
made an extended tour of investigation in 
Palestine.” And it was all right that he 
should do so. No clergyman can know 
too much of law, science, philosophy, his- 
tory, or any other branch of learning. 
His work demafids the utmost knowledge 
of every kind, and it is impossible for him 
to bring to it too much culture. He will 
find in any parish he may be called upon 
to serve, many persons who are as well 
informed as he is,—and, in the line of 
their specialties, far better versed ; so that, 
as he draws illustration and incident from 
the various departments, he will need to 
speak with great accuracy, or some one will 
be ready to take him to task and rectify his 
mistakes. This, of course, would be very 
humiliating. The demand laid upon him, 
therefore, is to be conversant with the 
principles of every branch of learning, as 
well as profoundly versed in the Divine 
Word which he is to preach. 

How, then, can a man be equal to this 
great work? To catch even a faint glimpse 
of these wide fields of knowledge demands 
years of patient, plodding study. He who 


undertakes this task must remember its 
magnitude. It is greater than the lawyer’s 
task ; it demands a wider range of study. 
It is greater than the physician’s work; 
it demands a broader culture. It is greater 
than the merchant’s, mechanic’s, farmer’s, 
artist’s toil; it demands a knowledge of all 
these. No man who enters upon it with a 
narrower conception of its greatness than 
this is worthy of the position of a toiler in 
this domain. How, then, can a man be 
equal to this great work? 

It is not my purpose in the present paper 
to speak of the moral or spiritual side of 
this question; nor yet of the intellectual. 
It is sufficient if we have already gained 
an adequate conception of the magnitude 
of a minister’s work. I shall be satisfied 
if I can point out a way by means of which 
my ministerial brethren can secure the 
physical culture requisite for so great toils, 
and at the same time invigorate the body, 
purify the blood, annihilate the common 
ailments, conserve the health. 

If a man would ‘‘do the work of the 
ministry” he ought to be a healthy man. 
The time when the typical minister was 
pale and sickly and thin, an heir to indi- 
gestion and headache, has fortunately 
passed by. To-day there is no more reason 
for the clergyman to be sickly than for the 
farmer or mechanic, — provided he take 
equal care of himself. To suppose that a 
man can prepare a better sermon because 
he is sick is the height of folly. And it is 
about as reasonable to suppose that the 
pastor who is full of aches and pains will 
be most cordially received in the homes of 
the parish. A few hypochondrical breth- 
ren, or a bevy of afflicted sisters, may wel- 
come him to their homes, and be delighted 
with the sympathetic twang of his voice, 
and his painful look and solemn word ; but 
the great mass of the parish will pity the 
** poor, sickly fellow.” And when the 
‘“new minister ” comes, with broad chest 
and flashing eye and bounding step and 
cheerful face, —the picture of health, — 
and goes about like a ray of sunshine, the 
boys in the street will point to him with 
pride, and say, ‘‘ That's my minister ;” 
and the grown-up boys and girls, whose 
heads are growing gray, will say, ‘* That 
is our minister; he’s a noble fellow.” 

And most ministers can just as well be 
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strong and healthy as not. There are 
some, to be sure, who have met with acci- 
dents, or have constitutional complaints, 
which have forever debarred them from 
robust health and erect form. I am not 
speaking of this class, but of those who, 
having naturally well-constructed bodies, 
break down early in life from want of 
proper care; who become emaciated, 


dyspeptic, stoop-shouldered, thin-chested, 
flabby-muscled men, who live 


‘¢ With one foot in the grave —ah, 
And the other all but — ah.” 


To.these I would say, ‘‘ You ‘ must be born 
again’ physically, if you would be equal 
to the task before you, or if you desire to 
live long in the service of your Master.” 

‘¢ But how can I be healthy?” By cul- 
tivating the little physical strength you 
have. It is suicide not to care for one’s 
health ; and suicide is just as punishable in 
the minister as it is in the abandoned 
wretch whose life is a burden to him. 
The minister has no right to neglect his 
health, any more than his studies or his 
preaching. If he neglect to study he soon 
finds his level, and does not have to wait 
until he is fifty years old before he crosses 
the ‘‘ dead line.” He can cross it at thirty- 
five or thirty just as well as twenty years 
later. It is sin for him to neglect his 
books. In like manner it is sin for him to 
neglect to cultivate his physical strength, 
—for failure in this means fadlure in all. 
He, therefore, of all men ought to be the 
most anxious to know how to maintain his 
strength to the latest possible hour. Not 
so much how to become a stout, strong 
man, as how to become and remain a 
sound, healthy man, capable of doing. the 
utmost possible work. In short, what is 
the most healthful exercise a minister can 
take? What is the best method of physi- 
cal culture? 

One thing is recommended by all— 
Fresh air. Indeed, without it no kind of 
exercise can conduce to health. Under the 
open sky is the only natural place to culti- 
vate the physical part of man. 

Various methods of exercise have been 
commended as meeting the wants of the 
minister. The horse and carriage is the 
most common. But it is not always possi- 
ble for him to own these. In many places, 
perhaps the majority, these are not a neces- 
sity, and when purchased become an ex- 
pensive luxury. It is pleasant to drive a 
fine horse, but not every man desires the 
care of grooming his steed. And in many 
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situations it is well-nigh impossible to keep 
one. Nor does riding, either in carriage 
or on horseback, always bring the refresh- 
ment desired. The latter more frequently 
does than the former; but many there are 
who have not the skill necessary to handle 
a spirited steed; and to ride one without 
spirit is to be far from pleasure or profit. 
It has been demonstrated many times that 
horse and chaise are not the panacea de- 
sired. 

One suggests that the minister cut his 
own kindling-wood and dig in his own gar- 
den. Well, that is very good as far as it 
goes; but it does not go at all when he 
has no wood to cut, — only a few hods of 
coal to heave,— nor any garden to hoe. 
In a philanthropic spirit he might in such 
a case assist his neighbors, but that might 
cause trouble in the vicinity. Plainly, 
wood and dirt cannot afford him the re- 
quired physical culture. 

Some one says—a distinguished bishop 
has asserted it—that the minister will 
have all the exercise he needs in walking 
over his parish doing the work of a pastor. 
That, of course, will depend entirely upon 
the location and extent of his parish. And 
yet, however much this work may compel 
him to walk about, it is an acknowledged 
fact that walking does not meet the neces- 
sities of the case. It is invigorating and 
delightful at times, but it does not bring all 
the muscles into activity. Besides, nearly 
one-half the clergy are not lovers of walk- 
ing. Their application to books has, 
somehow, taken the walking propensity 
out of them; and to walk perfunctory, and 
feel all the time one is ‘* doing this for ex- 
ercise,” is very irksome,,and requires a 
tremendous exertion of will-power. It is 
a plain fact, that walking does not fill the 
bill. 

Some pleasing recreations are often men- 
tioned in this connection. One thinks that 
the terrible monotony of knocking a ball 
around the croquet-grounds is the desired 
thing. But how a man can see or find © 
anything manly in that kind of billiards is 
as yet an unsolved mystery. It does very 
well for an hour’s entertainment with the 
gentler sex; but it cannot be called an in- 
vigorating exercise for a man, and certainly 
has not many elements of physical culture 
in it. 

Of the same kind, though more vigor- 
ous, is the newer game of lawn-tennis. 
But these do not in any way meet the 
wants of the weary clergyman. He needs 
something that will make his blood tingle, 
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even to his fingers’ ends; something that 
will make the perspiration start from every 
pore; something that will tone up his 
whole frame, and make him feel like a new 
man, —a recreation that will be refreshing 
and not wearisome. 

To obtain this, one may enter the field 
and play at base-ball or foot-ball. But 
even these cannot be said to meet the great 
want. Base-ball cannot be played without 
companions, and, when it is engaged in, it 
has so many moments of idleness that it 
often seems like a waste of time. Foot- 
ball is too exhausting to be practised much 
save by professional athletes. And it has 
so many dangers that the clergyman can 
hardly be persuaded to venture into it. 

Boating has advantages over any of the 
preceding. It brings into play all the 
muscles of the body, is invigorating, 
strength-imparting, and enjoyable. But, 
alas! for the poor minister; his parish is 
not always by the charming lake or majestic 
river, but more frequently among the rugged 
hills, where flow the babbling brooks. 

We see, then, that boating, with all the 
others, must be abandoned. And yet the 
minister needs — he must have— exercise, 
wherever he lives, if he would preserve his 
health and cultivate his physical powers. 

Where and how, then, is he to find that 
much-desired exercise? 

It has been left for our time to produce 
the engine which meets the wants of the 
clergyman, and may become his physical 
regenerator. The modern bicycle is the 
desideratum. It is a combination of zé¢zd- 
ity, beauty, economy, and vitality. Its 
use surpasses any form of exercise yet con- 
ceived ky man. Its noiseless tread, its 
glittering wheel, its graceful movements, 
inspire the rider and entrance the spectator. 

It is the realization of poetic, if not 
prophetic, dreams. Its riders ‘* rage in the 
streets, they jostle one against another in 
the broad ways; they seem like torches, 
they run like the lightnings.” (Nahum, 
ii. 4.) 

After an half-hour’s run the wheelman 
dismounts with flushed face, sparkling eye, 
expanded chest, dilating nostrils, while the 
blood goes coursing through his body, a 
purified torrent. When he mounted his 
head was aching, his brain was dull, his 
body weary. He isnow anew man. He 
has forgotten his aches, —they all passed 
off into the bracing air that struck his hot 
temples. And now his heart throbs with 
a new vigor; he has a new lease on life. 

The bicycle is not simply an engine for 
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exercise. The pastor can make it useful 
in his work. In my own parish I always 
use my wheel when business or pastoral 
duties call me more than a half mile from 
home. Nor do the people object, and 
think it undignified to behold their preacher 
**straddle a wheel.’’ No one makes a 
remark of a slighting character when they 
look upon a graceful rider. There is in 
the strange spectacle something that fasci- 
nates the people, and calls forth remarks 
of admiration and applause. 

The expense of a good wheel is a mat- 
ter that most ministers can manage. It 
costs less, by far, than a good horse, and 
the after expense is virtually nothing when 
compared with the unending bills which 
horse and wagon bring. 

The life-giving power of the wheel can- 
not be over-estimated. Its use teaches the 
rider to hold his form erect. It conduces 
to dignity and manliness in form and bear- 
ing. It strengthens and vitalizes every 
muscle; not those of the legs alone, nor 
of back, nor yet of arms, nor of chest, — 
but legs and arms, back and chest, head 
and neck; every muscle in every part of 
the body is called into play by the rider of 
the bicycle. 

Nor is it a wearisome exercise. Save in 
the ascent of a hard hill the rider need, 
unless he chooses, put forth but little mus- 
cular power. The wheel will almost glide 
of itself in ordinary slow riding. But as 
the tread is quickened and power applied 
it bounds forward almost like a living 
thing, and instinctively the rider will speak 
in applause of his faithful steed. 

With an engine like this within his reach 
the minister need not break down from 
lack of physical culture. He can now 
throw aside his dumb-bells and Indian- 
clubs. He can discard his involuted and 
convoluted calisthenics. He can shut the 
doors of the gymnasium, and write over 
them, 


‘‘Departed to a better realm.” 


He can place his back-breaking lifting- 
machine on the superannuated list. He 
can give croquet, base-ball, etc., a super- 
numerary relation; and, out on the high- 
way, mounted on his graceful steed, he can 
course through valley and over hill, meas- 
uring leagues with noiseless tread, and re- 
turn to his arduous toils a renewed man. 
The best physical culture for the minister 
is to be found in the use of the modern 


bicycle. 
i, BBs 





ALL-DAY CLUB-RUNS. 


ALL 
Day 
Runs. 
Sept., Oct., 
and Nov., 1882. 

Boston Club, 1024. 
Buckeye Club, 1034. 
Champion City, rr1o. 
Massachusetts, 118. 
Boston Ramblers, 120. 
Rockingham Club,126. 
Eolus Wheel Club, 136. 
Tremont Wheel Club, 154. 
The Lawrence Bicycle Club, 1694. 


fEolus Wheel Club, Second Run, 179. 


Not a very high pyramid, but a fairly 
solid and symmetrical one, considering only 
two months’ work has been done upon it. 
The lateness of the season when the first 
run was called prevented many competi- 
tors from entering and helping to broaden 
and strengthen the structure. Several 
times since this article was commenced a 
new foundation has been inserted, and were 
the roads in good order a two-hundred 
mile base would undoubtedly support the ’82 
pyramid, and it is possible that some of the 
more Southern clubs may take away the hon- 
ors that at the present writing belong to the 
fEolus of Worcester. Whether a record, 
made on the smooth asphalt streets of Wash- 
ington, or on the paths of public parks, 
should be inserted among these road-riding 
feats, is a question that would require con- 
sideration. The inscription on the pyra- 
mid of the name of at least one of the 
clubs may be questioned, it not having 
been a regularly called run by the officers 
of the club. There are, however, different 
methods of calling a club-run. In some 
clubs, where the members reside within a 
short distance of each other, no regularly 
issued notices of proposed runs are sent out, 
the officers giving personal notice to the 
members. In cases where a. member has 
claimed the ride to be a club-run it has 
been admitted, the compiler not deeming 
it necessary to *‘ go behind the returns.” 
There have also been reported several indi- 
vidual day-runs of over one hundred miles ; 
but they are not inserted, as they were not 
claimed to be club-runs, being mainly by 
unattached riders. The following accounts 
have each been written by a participant in 


the. run, or by a member of the club, and 
principally in response to requests sent to 
them by the writer; and to their prompt 
and full answers he is indebted for the in- 
formation which has been in a very limited 
time collected and compiled. 


THE BOSTON BICYCLE CLUB. 


The First American Hundred-Mile Clué- 
Run Successfully Carried Out. 


There having been considerable talk 
this summer about long-distance riding 
among Eastern wheelmen, the fixture 
committee of the Boston Bicycle Club ar- 
ranged for a hundred-mile club-run in con- 
nection with the Worcester run. The affair 
had but a few weeks’ ventilation before 
being attempted, so no one had time to 
train especially for it, and the number of 
participants was much smaller than it 
might otherwise have been. However, six 
club members, four of whom had made 
the run from Boston to Worcester and back 
to Northboro’ on the two preceding days, 
were on hand at the appointed time, Sep- 
ternber 6, at the Northboro’ Hotel, and, ac- 
companied by F. J. Philbrick, of Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; C. J. Holland, of Medford ; 
E. A. Hemmenway, of Dorchester; and 
W. E. Parmenter, of Arlington, as invited 
guests, got away at 4.38 A.M. The club 
was represented by Second-Lieut. W. B. 
Everett, as captain for the run; Freelon 
Morris, T. H. Wakefield, W. H. Ed- 
mands, R. M. Diaz, and J. Q. Hatch. 
The first half-hour, in the dark and over 
strange roads, was rather risky business ; 
but when day broke, showing a beautiful 
September morning, the roads seemed to 
improve; and, the back-log of raw eggs 
and milk beginning to take effect, the pace 
was improved, and South Framingham, 
fourteen and one-eighth miles, was reached 
at 6.22. Here the. party was joined by 
Mr. C. H. Wilkins, of Manchester, N.H., 
who was unable to leave Worcester the 
night before, and took an early train thus 
far. 

After a brief stop the saddle was again 
taken, and South Natick, five and five- 
eighths miles, was reached at 7.08, and a 
stop made for breakfast at Bailey’s Hotel, a 
popular place with Massachusetts bicyclers. 
At Natick, Mr. Hatch was obliged to leave 
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the party, he having injured himself in the 
races the day before. The remaining ten 
devoured a hearty breakfast, and at 8.15 
again took to the road. Wellesley, with 
its sand-papered streets, was passed through 
at a brisk pace, and the fine road over 
Needham Plains to Dedham, ten miles, 
was covered with butone short stop, to leave 
Mr. Diaz, who only joined for part of 
the ride. Dedham was reached at 9.27, 
and fifteen minutes taken for lubricat- 
ing man and wheel. From here the 
road lay through Readville and Canton 
Corner to Stoughton, eleven and _ three- 
fourths miles; only two dismounts for hills 
were made, the party arriving at I1.10. 
Fifteen minutes for rest, and Brockton, five 
and a half miles, was made in forty-five 
minutes, over sandy and rough roads. 
One hour and twenty minutes was con- 
sumed at the Palmer House for dinner, 
and leaving Mr. Parmenter to return by 
train, wheels were again mounted at 1.30 
P.M. From Brockton to Randolph bad 
roads were encountered, but no stops made. 
Dinner having put new life in the muscles, 
the ride was continued without stop through 
South Braintree and Braintree to Quincy, 
fourteen miles, the last four being over fine 
sidewalks, with nothing but overhanging 
boughs to interfere. Quincy was reached 
at 3.17, and the eight remaining riders 
tackled the town-pump for thirteen min- 
utes. The road from here lay over Milton 
Hill, the top of which was made without 
a single dismount, even the Blue Bell Inn 
not proving strong enough attraction to in- 
duce a stop. Five minutes were used up 
in taking in the fine harbor view: from the 
top of the hill, and then came the long 
coast down the other side. Through Mil- 
ton Lower Mills the party went to Matta- 
pan, and again resorted to the town-pump 
for repairs on the inner man. After an 
eight-minute stop, Norfolk and Madison 
streets were ridden to Forest Hills, and 
South street to West Roxbury village, 
where for ten minutes ginger-snaps were 
stowed away to prepare for supper. La 
Grange and Hammond streets, with their 
hard surfaces and fine hills, were covered 
at a round pace, and Chestnut-Hill Reser- 
voir reached at 6 P.M., twenty miles from 
Quincy, and twenty more to be done. 
After fifteen minutes’ rest two turns were 
taken round the reservoir, spurting with 
horses and coasting the hills to warm up 
the limbs for the rest of the journey; then 
to Waltham, through the Newtons, for 
supper at the Central House, and a stop of 
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forty minutes, when saddles were resumed 
for the eleven-mile run to the club-house. 
This was made without dismount, and the 
one hundred and two and one-half miles 
were completed at 9.30 P.M. 

The little party were received with open 
arms by a large gathering at the rooms, 
and the longest club-run ever called in this 
country was a thing of the past. 

Time consumed, 16 hours, 52 minutes; 
distance covered by seven men, 1024 miles, 
Mr. Wilkins having ridden go miles; 


actual running time, 12 hours 6 minutes. 


THE BUCKEYE BICYCLE CLUB OF COLUM- 
BUS, OHIO. 


Messrs. C. J. Krag, J. W. Wray, F. W. 
Flowers, and T. T. Tress, members of 
the Buckeye Bicycle Club, mounted their 
wheels on the morning of Oct. 8, at five 
o’clock, and sped away for Chillicothe, 
the intention being, if possible, to cover a 
distance of one hundred and eighteen 
miles during the day, to equal or’ surpass 
the best record made in America, at the 
date the run was made. The nine miles 
to Shadeville were made in sixty minutes, 
the run being made by lamplight. Reach- 
ing Circleville at 8.45, the quartette 
rested forty minutes for breakfast. They 
arrived at Chillicothe at 12.20, with won- 
derfully sharp appetites for dinner. 

At two o’clock the start was made for 
the return. Circleville was passed at 
4-20, where Messrs. Krag and Tress 
stopped, and Shadeville was passed at 
7.25, forty minutes being consumed in 
obtaining supper. The two plucky wheel- 
men rolled into Columbus at 9.10, some- 
what tired, but having stood the one- 
hundred-mile ride remarkably well. It 
was on the programme to go on to West- 
erville and back; but the two travellers 
were not met and encouraged by any mem- 
bers of the club who remained at home, 
and Messrs. Wray and Flowers did not 
feel like going on alone. Had _ they 
known, as they do now, that it was al- 
lowable to make up the distance inside 
the cify, they could have made one hun- 
dred and twenty miles. Mr. Krag would 
have come on to Columbus, but for the 
loss of part of his lamp. He and his 
companion came in on the midnight 
train. 

The weather was clear and warm. The 
trip down was retarded by a stiff wind 
after leaving Circleville. Total distance, 
one hundred and three and one-half miles. 
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The best time made was five miles in 
twenty-five minutes. The trip consumed 
sixteen hours, ten hours and forty-two 
minutes of which were passed in the 
saddle. 


CHAMPION CITY BICYCLE CLUB, SPRING- 
FIELD, OHIO. 


By previous arrangement, on Thursday 
morning, Oct. 5, four members of the 
Champion City Bicycle Club, Spring- 
field, Ohio, left the Lagonda House, 
Springfield, for a hundred-mile run. The 
party was composed of President Croth- 
ers, Capt. Kirkpatrick, R. A. Worthing- 
ton, and Ed. Barnett. ° The following is 
an outline schedule of the run: Left La- 
gonda House, Springfield, at 6.03 A.M. ; 
reached Mechanicsburg (nineteen miles 
distant) at 8 A.M.; stopped five min- 
utes and proceeded, reaching Marysville 
(nineteen miles) at 10.15; stopped here 
ten minutes, and proceeded toward Dela- 
ware ; found a mile and a half fresh gravel, 
over which they were absolutely compelled 
to walk; reached Delaware at exactly 
twelve o’clock. Had dinner and were 
ready to start back at 1 P.M., when 
Barnett discovered that his seat-spring was 
cracked. An hour was consumed in re- 
pairing it. On the return trip the same 
time was made as on the up trip, stopping 
at Mechanicsburg for supper, and reaching 
Springfield again at 8.15 P.M., having 
covered the one hundred and ten miles in 
fourteen hours and twelve minutes, includ- 
ing all stops. The actual running time 
was eleven hours and twenty-two minutes. 

The only unpleasant features of the run 
were the sudden sickness of President 
Crothers, which compelled him to turn 
back when but fairly started, and the fact 
that the captain dropped off after having 
made seventy-six miles. However, they 
do not consider this a reflection upon his 
ability, as he had been under medical 
treatment for his lungs for some weeks, 
and an overstrain might have produced 
bad results. 

At the time they thought a day was 
twelve hours, or from daylight to dark at 
most: Had they known they could have 
ridden twenty-four hours, they would have 
certainly made a better record. As for 
physical after-effects of the run, there 
were none. Several of the club have 
made long runs. Mr. Barnett recently 
rode ninety-seven miles in fourteen hours, 
including stops; and Messrs. Cook and 
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Worthington, one hundred and twelve 
miles in fifteen hours, including all stops. 
But these were individual runs, and not 
regularly called club-runs. The club does 
not know of any other Western club (ex- 
cept the Buckeyes) having attempted dav- 
runs of one hundred miles or more. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BICYCLE CLUB, OF 
BOSTON, MASS., 


on September 28th, rode one hundred and 
eighteen miles and came in in good con- 
dition. The party consisted of First 
Lieut. Henry W. Williams, Second 
Lieut. W. R. Griffiths, A. J. Philbrick, of 
Salem, and W. D. Wilmot, representing 
the club. No one of these gentlemen had 
trained in the slightest for the ride, and, in 
fact, it was not decided upon until two days 
before. All, however, are road riders of 
experience, and are, therefore, always in 
fair condition. Two others of the club 
expected to go, but were prevented at the 
last moment. 

The start was made at 4.52 A.M., and 
the party proceeded, véa Allston and North 
Cambridge, to Medford, where a four-min- 
ute stop was made at 5.49, to leave lan- 
terns, to be taken up on the return. On 
remounting, the party proceeded, via 
Malden, East Saugus, and Wyoma village, 
to Peabody, which was reached at 7.17 
A.M. ; distance, 23 7-8 miles. After a thir- 
teen-minute stop the party proceeded, vza 
Danvers and Putnamville, to Wenham, dis- 
tance, 32 1-8 miles from Boston, arriving 
at §.30 A.M. Fifty minutes were spent at 
breakfast at Hobbs’, and at 9.20 wheels 
were mounted for Ipswich, where a fifteen 
minutes’ stop was made. At 10.20 wheels 
were ‘* crossed”? for Newburyport, twelve 
miles distant, which was reached at 11.53, 
50 3-4 miles from Boston. 

From Boston to Newburyport the bi- 
cyclers had ridden constantly directly in 
the teeth of a stiff north-east wind, amount- 
ing at times to almost a gale. Forty-five 
minutes were lost at Newburyport in re- 
pairing a broken pedal; but at 12.28 the 
wheelmen started on their return trip, stop- 
ping at Newbury to be photographed by an 
itinerant artist, reaching Ipswich for din- 
ner at about 2 o’clock. At 2.52 they 
remounted and rode back to Peabody with- 
out a halt, reaching there at 4.22. At 5.06 
they started for Medford, arriving at 6.28, 
having accomplished the distance between 
Peabody and Medford at the rate of over 
eleven miles per hour. 
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The score now mounted up to 92 7-16 
miles. After supping at the Medford 
House, the quartette started at 7.12 in a 
shower of rain, and, having lighted their 
lanterns, proceeded, vza North Cambridge, 
Allston, Brighton, the Reservoir (around 
which two circuits were made at speed), 
Newton Centre, ‘“‘Great Sign Boards,” 
West Newton, and, by a slightly indirect 
route, to the Mill Dam, where quite a del- 
egation from the club was in waiting to 
escort them to the club-rooms, which were 
reached at 10.30 P.M., and where a colla- 
tion was in readiness. 

Among the pleasant incidents of the ttip 
were a hot early breakfast, served at 4.30 
A.M., by some of the lady friends of the 
club, one or two free offers of soda, etc., 
by friendly apothecaries, and a most en- 
thusiastic reception by a large number of 
the members of the club, who were in 
waiting at the club head-quarters. Not 
quite so pleasant an incident was a col- 
lision with a dog by one of the riders, 
resulting in more injury to the rider than 
the dog,— not, however, preventing his 
continuing the journey. 

The last twenty miles were made with- 
out light from moon, stars, or lanterns, the 
last having promptly gone out. No one 
was either lame, saddle-sore, or chafed, 
and all felt capable of a much longer pull, 
especially in better weather. Ten miles of 
the evening riding was in a rain-storm. 
The club has presented the participants 
with handsome solid gold medals. 


38 
57 


Actual runningtime 41 


h. 
Entire time . ‘ - 
Rests . ; : m 4 


THE BOSTON RAMBLERS 


accomplished on Saturday, October 7, 
one hundred and twenty miles, the riders 
finishing in first-class condition. At 4.50 
A.M. the following members started from 
head-quarters: A. H. Forbush, H. B. 
Smith, W. P. Haskell, and E. R. Benson. 
They reached Waltham at 5.40, then, turn- 
ing, rode through Auburndale, Newton 
Lower Falls, and Wellesley, to South 
Natick, which was reached at 6.35. Stop- 
ping here for three-quarters of an hour for 
breakfast, they again mounted and rode 
back to Waltham, then on through Lexing- 


ton, Arlington, Medford, Malden, Lynn,: 


and Peabody, to Salem, which was reached 
at 11.35, the cyclometer registering fifty- 
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seven miles. Stopping here one and three- 
quarters hours for dinner, they then pro- 
ceeded to Gloucester, which was reached 
at 3.45. Making a short stop, they rode 
back to Salem, where, after supper, they 
were joined by several of the Hawthorne 
Club, and at eight o’clock started for Boston 
by way of Swampscott, Lynn, Malden, 
Medford, and Cambridge. At Medford 
they were joined by the other members of 
the club, and reached the Hotel Vendome 
at 11.50 P.M., their cyclometers register- 
ing just one hundred and twenty miles. 
The total time consumed was nineteen 
hours; the stops amounted to seven hours 
eight minutes ; the actual running time was 
eleven hours fifty-two minutes. The roads 
were very good except in and near Glouces- 
ter, where they had been recently mended, 
causing the bicyclers to dismount and walk. 
The ride from Salem to Boston was done 
in darkness, as none carried lamps. The 
Boston Ramblers are all young men, and 
the club was formed only the present sea- 
son. The participants in the run are all 
clerks, unaccustomed to very heavy work, 
and took the run without previous training, 
and ending in good condition. 


ROCKINGHAM BICYCLE CLUB, 
MOUTH, N.H. 


On the 29th of October, President F. J. 
Philbrick and Captain C. A. Hazlett left 
Newburyport with the intention of placing 
their names and that of their club on the 
‘* three-figure”’ list. 

The plan was to run at least one hundred 
miles over ordinary roads and as many more 
miles as they could atcomplish with entire 
comfort, there having been no previous 
training. A few minutes after twelve, mid- 
night, the mount was made in front of the 
Merrimac House. It was a_ beautiful 
moonlight night, though so cold that heavy 
gloves were necessary, and the extra cloth- 
ing with which they were burdened did not 
prevent a lively chattering of their teeth 
during the first mile. The president was 
mounted on a 56-inch Standard Columbia 
with hollow forks, and the captain on a 
Special Columbia. Both machines were 
improved by the substitution of ball pedals, 
drop handles, cradle springs, and long-dis- 
tance saddles, and additions in the shape of 
Lamson’s carriers, Ritchie’s cyclometers, 
King-of-the-Road lamps, and other minor 
attachments, which, though they made 
extra weight, added considerably to the 
comfort and interest of the trip. A seven- 
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miles-an-hour pace was started with, and 
between two and three miles from the city 
the stretch of shell road to the river was 
run at a rate of twelve miles an hour. 
The heart of President Bates would beat 
with joy could he but take a run on this 
perfect road-bed. How easily a day’s run 
of two hundred miles could be made on 
such material! Crossing the river the 
little house — probably the oldest in this part 
of the State —at the junction of the roads 
was passed with regret, for on former trips 
to Boston a look at its quaint interior, its 
huge fireplace, and the old six-foot Revo- 
lutionary musket standing in the entry, and 
a taste of recently made ginger-beer, were 
never omitted, and ought not to be by 
bicycling tourists. At Rowley the clock 
struck one while they were examining their 
cyclometers, which marked seven miles. 
The clouds now began to gather about the 
moon, and so obscured its light that the 
speed was slowed down to five miles per 
hour. The darkness prevented running on 
the smooth sidewalks through Wenham 
and Beverly, forcing them to ride over the 
poor roads at a slow pace—the twenty- 
four miles to Salem consuming over four 
hours, which was just double the time the 
writer made over the same route in 1879, 
showing the marked difference between 
running smooth foot-paths in the daylight 
and the rough road by lamplight. Future 
all-day riders should avoid the slow pas- 
sage through the business streets of Salem 
and Lyun by branching to the right at 
Wenham and running through Peabody ; 
also the start from Newburyport should be 
made so as to run over the poor roads at 
the eastern end in the daytime. 

The frequent dismounts to read the sign- 
boards by the light of the upturned hub- 
lamps were not only tiresome, but con- 
sumed so much time that the captain de- 
clared he would not dismount at every cross- 
road, especially as the route to Lynn, as he 
remembered it, was plain enough. Awhile 
afterwards, large stores andchurches coming 
in view, he consulted his watch, and con- 
gratulated the president on the rapid run 
they had made, being far ahead of the 
schedule time fixed for their arrival in the 
shoe city. A dismount was made near a 
large church, which the captain examined 
as closely as the dim light allowed. He 
was sorely puzzled, and an extended exam- 
ination of old-fashioned houses, and a walk 
into adjacent steep and narrow streets, 
only increased his bewilderment. Not a 
light was to be seen; gloom and quietness 
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prevailed everywhere. The machines were 
wheeled from street to street, until at last a 
moving lantern was seen down a long lane. 
A loud shout brought it to a_ standstill, 
and a frightened boy awaited their approach. 

“© We've lost our way, my boy. Can 
you tell us where Essex street is?” 

*¢ Don’t know,” he tremblingly whis- 
pered. 

‘You don’t know!” said the captain. 
** Do you live here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

*¢ Always lived here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

*¢ Always born here?” 

“ Yes, oir.” 

‘*And you can’t think where Essex 
street is?” enticingly asked the President. 

‘*] know where Essex street is up to 
Salem, and up to Lynn.” 

‘* Up to Lynn!” screamed the president 
and captain in chorus. ‘Why, what 
place is this?” 

** Marblehead!” said the boy, taking to 
his heels and running off for dear life. 

** Why didn’t we hold him,” said the 
president, ‘‘ until we learned the way out 
of this crooked place, and not stand here 
speechless? We won’t make a hundred 
miles a week at this rate, and then we must 
be miles out of our course. Do you know 
the way out?” 

‘** All I know,” said the captain, ‘is, 
that when I pedaled around the harbor 
this spring, on a marine bicycle, it seemed 
that Marblehead was out on a point; so we 
cannot go a great ways without tumbling 
into the sea, and must finally strike the 
one road out of this pocket.” 

No moon, no stars, no compass, to guide 
them, they wandered about, bringing up 
now at a house across the end of a street, 
then out on a wharf. At last they struck 
a road leading out into the country, where 
awhile afterwards they found a sign-board 
pointing to Swampscott and Lynn. The 
road was now excellent, and they rolled 
along rapidly by the seaside houses and 
the stretches of sandy beach. A break in 
the clouds in the south-east revealed the 
comet with a larger but less brilliant tail 
than it had sported the previous month. 
Lynn beach was reached just as the sun 
came up out of the water. At Red Rock 
the breakfast was taken from the carrier 
and rapidly disposed of, the substantial 
part of it being jerked beef, which long- 
distance riders will find a good, nourishing 
article of food, which is also easily carried. 

The wind, which came up with the sun, 
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steadily increased in power, and retarded 
the pace which the splendid road-bed war- 
ranted. The fastest time, during the day, 
was made in Malden, where the carefully 
consulted cyclometers indicated thirteen 
miles per hour. When near the Malden 
bridge, leading to Charlestown, it was 
decided to turn back, and so avoid the 
paving-stones in the latter city, and reach 
Cambridge vza Medford. Stopping a 
teamster they asked if there was another 
route to Cambridge. 

‘* Yes,” he says; ‘* but you'll have to go 
back a mile or so, and turn to the left, but 
it’s several miles farther that way.” 

‘¢ Thank you, I guess we’ll go that way.” 

‘*What! You say you’ve been riding 
since midnight, and now go several miles 
farther to reach the same place?” 

‘* Yes, we don’t. want to walk or ride 
over those cobble-stones.” 

‘* Well,” said the teamster, “I always 
thought you bicyclers were a little cracked ; 
but you are the biggest cranks I ever met.” 

Thanking him for his valuable opinion, 
they, nevertheless, found the extra miles 
over the smooth road-bed more easily made 
than even the short distance over paving- 
stones. The head-wind increased, and the 
rain commenced to fall, necessitating a 


stop in Medford, where the attempt to 
make even one hundred miles was aban- 
doned, the elements being all against them. 

After a short rest it was, however, de- 
cided to continue in spite of the rain and 
wind until twelve o’clock, and endeavor ta 
make a forenoon record of seventy-five 


miles. The short time left would require 
rapid running even on acalm day, and 
allow of no dismounts. Other difficulties 
appeared: first, the way was lost, and 
inquiry being made of a small boy, he 
obligingly teld them an elaborate way to 
reach their destination through good, level 
streets, where he said bicyclers always 
went. They obeyed him, and climbing 
the hardest hill they had met in all their 
trip, they found themselves on the highest 
elevation in the city. The boy differed 
from the father of his country; the young 
rascal could tell a lie, and did. No more 
directions were asked, and at the end of an 
hour they discovered they were several 
miles off the course; but familiar roads 
being found they reached Chestnut-Hill 
reservoir, where the cyclometer marked 
seventy-five and one-eighth miles, when 
the clock struck twelve. 

The wind was now so powerful that the 
best of down grades could not be coasted, 
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and a proposed trip to South Framingham 
was wisely abandoned. A substantial din- 
ner was leisurely taken at the Cattle Fair 
Hotel in Brighton, and, after waiting in vain 
for the rain to cease, it was decided to pedal 
slowly to some station on the Eastern Rail- 
road. At Malden the rain ceased, and the 
wind, which was now favorable, subsided. 

The run through Lynn and Swampscott 
was rapidly made, and Salem was reached 
at dark, the cyclometers registering one 
hundred and two and ahalf miles. The 
object of the run was accomplished. 

After supper at the Essex House, neither 
party feeling any unusual tiredness, it was 
proposed to continue the run. The only 
drawback was the intensely dark night — 
the blackest of the season. 

Night-riders well know that lamps are 
almost useless when a rapid speed is desir- 
able. They do not throw a light far 
enough ahead to enable a rapid rider to 
avoid bad places in the road in season to 
dismount. 

As far as safety is concerned, ten miles 
an hour can be run as well as six. On 
rough roads, at a slow pace only, are they 
useful. The lamps do not illuminate 
sufficiently to enable a rider to distinguish 
a hill from level ground, and the former is 
only known by the increased power re- 
quired to propel the wheel. At the first 
hill the riders, after a long struggle, con- 
cluded to dismount, and were so disgusted 
to find themselves at the very top of the 
hill that they made no more dismounts. 
The worst part of the road was again to 
be run in the darkness. On account of the 
sand and holes walking was indulged in 
through a part of Beverly and near the 
ice-houses in Wenham. 

At the Ipswich Hotel the thirsty travelers 
indulged in several glasses of milk, and 
future tourists are notified that the land- 
lord’s price was only ten cents per glass, or 
about forty cents per quart! 

The rising moon drove away a part of 
the intense darkness, and the last portion 
of the ride into Newburyport was rapidly 
made. The captain succeeded in his desire 
to ride the whole trip without a fall or 
a hasty dismount. It was 11.30 when they 
reached the street where they stood at the 
previous midnight, having ridden one hun- 
dred and twenty-six miles over unfamiliar 
roads, and, during a greater part of the 
distance, against head-winds and in the 
rain and intense darkness, which accounts 
for the slow average distance run per 
hour. Both agree that had the weather 
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been favorable forty miles more could have 
been as easily accomplished. Both did 
their usual work the following day. They 
admit they were tired, but were in no 
way exhausted, and no ill effects whatever 
were felt from the ride, and each gained 
several pounds in weight the following 
week. 


ZOLUS WHEEL CLUB, OF 


MASS. 


WORCESTER, 


On Thursday, 5th October, six members 
of the AZolus Wheel Club, of Worcester, 
appeared at the Union Station and took the 
cars for South Framingham at5 A.M. The 
party consisted of Holland, Midgley, Har- 
wood, Higgins, Greene, and Blacker. The 
start was made from South Framingham at 
6.02, passing through Natick, Wellesley, 
Newton, and Watertown, arriving at the 
Cattle Fair Hotel, Brighton, at 7.40. Fifty- 
seven minutes’ halt was made here for break- 
fast, and at 8.37 wheels were again mounted, 
and they passed through Cambridge, Med- 
ford, Malden, and Saugus to Lynnfield, 
which was reached at 10.55; thence 


through Peabody, Danvers, and Beverly to 
Ipswich, which was reached at 1.23. Four 
minutes’ rest was taken at Malden, four 
minutes, at Saugus, fifteen minutes, at Lynn- 


field, and ten minutes, at Danvers. Total 
time on road, 7h. 21m.}; halts, rh. 30m. ; 
riding time, 5h. 51m. Dinner was taken 
here. Higgins and Greene took the cars 
at Salem for home. Harwood and Blacker 
left Ipswich on their wheels at 2.50, pass- 
ing through Salem at 4.20, arriving at 
Lynn at 5.23, where cars were taken for 
home. At Ipswich, Holland says to Midg- 
ley, ‘* Let’s ride home ” — *‘All right,” was 
the answer, and at 2.10 they mounted their 
wheels for Worcester, passing through 
Salem at 3.25, Lynn, 4.15 ; Malden, 5.08; 
Brighton, 6.07, where supper was taken; 
South Framingham, 9.40; Southboro’, 
11.35; Northboro’, 12.55; Shrewsbury, 
2.05; and Worcester at 3.05; 1h. 57m. 
being consumed in halts between Ipswich 
and Worcester. The total time for the one 
hundred and thirty-six miles, 21h. 3m. ; 
halts, 4h. 14m.; riding time, 16h. 49m. 
Holland and Midgley felt no bad effects 
from the ride, though neither of them had 
ridden over sixty-three miles on any pre- 
vious run, and they both worked all day 
after getting home in the morning. 


TREMONT BICYCLE CLUB, OF BOSTON. 


Messrs. C. J. Holland and Lieut. W. 
L. Jackson, of Medford, members of the 


ALLI-DAY CLUB-RUNS. 


Tremont Bicycle Club, of Boston, made a 
run cf one hundred and fifty-four miles 
October 22. The start was made from 
Medford Centre at 12.18 A.M., and the 
finish at 11.49 P.M. The route was to 
South Framingham, vza Cambridge, Chest- 
nut Hill, Newton Lower Falls, Wellesley, 
and Natick, returning by same road; then 
to Gloucester, via Malden, Saugus, Lynn, 
Salem, and Beverly, returning to Medford 
by same road, and again to South Framing- 
ham, and return to Medford as before, mak- 
ing a total distance of one hundred and fifty- 
four miles. The distances are careful road 
measurements, and are rather under than 
over the actual distance traveled. Run- 
ning time, 20h. 30m.; time used for 
meals and rest, 3h. 1m. They were accom- 
panied by two members of the club, one of 
whom rode with them for eighty-two miles. 
The run was planned by Lieut. Jackson, 
and it was 8 o’clock the evening previous 
to the run that Mr. Holland was notified, 
and neither got any sleep. There was no 
training for the run. The idea at the start 
was to see if they could make one hundred 
and fifty miles without straining themselves 
in the least, and they kept that idea in mind 
all through the ride. There was no ex- 
haustion whatever at the finish. Both 
worked as usual on the day following, and 
have not yet felt the slightest ill effect, and 
have been gaining in weight since. 


LAWRENCE BICYCLE CLUB. 


» Captain Webb, of the Lawrence (Mass.) 
Bicycle Club, called a long-distance run for 
Friday, 27th October. Only three club 
men responded to the call, although half a 
dozen more wanted to go, but were unable 
to at this time. The three members of the 
Lawrence Club, Captain T. S. Webb, 
Messrs. D. B. Smith and Natt. M. Cogs- 
well, put up at Young’s Hotel, in Boston, 
Thursday night, expecting to get a few 
hours’ rest and an early start Friday morn- 
ing. But, alas! the noise of the city was 
too much for the couxtry boys, and not a 
wink of sleep was. obtained to prepare 
them for their long journey on the mor- 
row. The party started from Young’s 
Hotel at 12.27 A.M., and wheeled, vza 
Brighton, the Newtons, Lower Falls, 
Wellesley, and Natick, to South Framing- 
ham, twenty-one and a quarter miles; 
South Framingham to Public Garden, 
Bostbn, over the same road, twenty-one 
miles; Public Garden to South Framing- 
ham ; again over same road, and return to 
Cottage Farms, forty miles ; Cottage Farms 
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to Gloucester vea Cambridge, North Cam- 
bridge, Somerville, Medford, Malden, 
Saugus, East Saugus, Lynn, Swampscott, 

Salem, Beverly Farms, thirty-nine miles ; 
Gloucester to Lynn véa Beverly Farms, 

Salem, and Swampscott, twenty-two miles ; 
Lynn Common to Everett Station and re- 
turn, eleven miles; Lynn Common to Mal- 
den via East Saugus, Saugus, and Melrose, 
ten miles; Union Square, Malden to 
Young’s Hotel, Boston, véa Everett, Somer- 
ville, and Charlestown, five miles; arriv- 
ing at the hotel at 11.45 P.M. Breakfast 
was obtained at South Framingham; on 
the second visit, dinner at the Essex House, 
Salem, on the way to Gloucester, and 
supper at the same place on the return. 
Total distance, one hundred and sixty-nine 
miles; running time, 17h. 15m.; rests, 6h. 
3m.; actual time, 23h. 18m. This run 
was made without any training or previ- 
ous preparation whatever. They returned 


in excellent condition, and attended to their 
usual vocations both on the day before and 
after it was made. 


ZEOLUS WHEEL CLUB, OF WORCESTER, 


MASS.— SECOND RUN. 


The captain of the Zolus Wheel Club, 
of Worcester, having called a long-distance 
run for Friday, November 3, at 5 P.M., 
two members of the club, Messrs. Midgley 
and Arnold, put in an appearance at the 
Union Station, at 4 P.M., and proceeded 
by cars to South Framingham. At 5.02 
wheels were mounted, and the run was 
made to Saxonville and back to South 
Framingham ; thence véa Natick and the 
Newtons to Brighton, which was reached 
at 7.38, where supper was taken at the 
Cattle Fair Hotel. Leaving Brighton at 
8.14, they passed through Cambridge, 
Arlington, Medford, Malden, East Malden, 
to Franklin Park, in Saugus, and returned 
to Brighton via Malden, Medford, Somer- 
ville, and Cambridge, arriving at the Cattle 
Fair Hotel at 12.10. Leaving Brighton at 
12.25, they rode back to Natick, 2.22; 
thence back through Brighton to Cam- 
bridgeport, and back to Brighton, arriving 
at5.22. At this point Mr. Arnold was 
obliged to take the cars for home, he hav- 
ing got a severe fall in Malden the evening 
previous, on the way back to Brighton. 
He showed remarkable pluck in riding the 
night out after the accident, and would 
have finished the run but for his lame knee. 
At six o’clock Midgley left Brighton alone, 
and rode to Saxonville via South Framing- 
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ham, and back to South Framingham. 
again, arriving there at 8.13, where he was 
met by three of the club. At 9, wheels 
were again mounted, and the run was 
made through Newton Lower Falls and 
Beacon street to Walnut street; thence to 
West Newton, Waltham, Watertown, 
Brighton, Chestnut Hill, once around the 
reservoir, and back to the Cattle Fair 
Hotel, arriving at 12.09. Dinner was 
taken here, and at 1.05, accompanied by a 
fresh olus man, they proceeded via 
Chestnut Hill, Beacon street, Hammond 
street, Newton and Pond _ streets, and 
Jamaica Plain, to Lower Mills, 2.10, and 
back over the same route to Beacon street, 
and then direct to South Framingham, 
then to Framingham Centre, and back to 
South Framingham, arriving at 4.56. 
Total time on road, 23h. 54m. Halts, 4h. 
42m. Riding time, 19h. 12m. Distance 
by cyclometer and well-known distances 
one hundred and seventy-nine miles. 

Mr. Midgley is about twenty-two years 
of age, weighs 145 lbs., and is remarkably 
well developed physically. He would 
have made two hundred miles on this run 
had not Mr. Arnold’s accident and lame- 
ness held him back. He finished the long 
ride in prime condition. 


The Cincinnati Bicycle Club called a 
run, on the evening of August 12, to Zinnia 
and return to Cincinnati, where they arrived 
on the morning of the 14th, the total dis- 
tance being one hundred and twenty-four 
miles, which was run at the rate of eight 
and one-half miles per hour; but as the 
total time out was thirty-six hours the run 
is not included in the report of the twenty- 
four hour runs. 


SYNOPSIS OF ALL—DAY RUNS. 

Average size of wheels, fifty-three and a 
half inches. Of the twenty-six different 
men just one-half were clerks, and two 
were bicycle teachers; and the different 
trades and professions were represented by 
an engraver on wood, a lawyer, an art 
publisher, a draftsman, an apothecary, a 
college student, a patent solicitor, a whole- 
sale millinery dealer, a bicycle manufact- 
urer, an engine fireman, and a_bank- 
teller. 

A limited comparison with the English 
records may be interesting. It should, 
however, be kept in mind that the bicycle 
was in use and favor there for many years 
‘before it was introduced into this country ; 
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also, that the roads are superior to ours, 
and that long-distance riding is in its very 
infancy here. 

Previous to 1881 a road-run of two hun- 
dred and twelve miles had been made in 
twenty-two hours and twenty-five minutes. 
I find in the Cyclist Supplement of May 
24, 1882, a carefully compiled list of names 
of two hundred and forty-six bicyclers who 


ALI-DAY CLUB-RUNS. 


made day-runs of one hundred miles and 
upwards during the previous year. The 
longest recorded distance ridden in the day 
during 1881 was one hundred and sixty- 
three ‘miles, by V. Basin, of West London, 
whose average during seventeen hours in 
the saddle was 9.58 miles, followed by A. 
H. Darlington with one hundred and sixty- 
two miles in the same number of hours. 


SYNOPSIS OF ALL—DAY RUNS IN AUTUMN OF 1882. 





| 
| 





Club and Members. 





Boston Br. CLUB 
Lt. W. B. Everett 


T. H. Wakefield 
W. H. Edmands .......-. | 56 
F. J. Philbrick 
C. T. Holland 
E. A. Hemmenway | 
BUCKEYE BICYCLE CLUB....| een 
J. W. Wray | 
CHAMPION CiTy BI. CLUB. 
R. A. Worthington 
Ed. Barne « 
MASSACHUSETTS BI. CLUB... 
Lt. H. W. Williams 
Lt. W. R. Griffiths 60 “ 
A. T. Philbrick a 
W. D. Wilmot « 
BosTON RAMBLERS 
A. H. Forbush -.. 
H. B. Smith isa * 
W. P. Haskell . “ 
E. R. Benson ..... és 
ROCKINGHAM BI, CLUB 
Prest. F. T. Philbrick 
Capt. C. A. Hazlett - 
AEOLUS WHEEL CLUB. 
L. Holland 
T. Midgley " 
TREMONT BI. 
Ls. Woks ew 
C. J. Holland ......+.-.-- ‘“ 
LAWRENCE Br. CLUB 
Capt. T. S. Webb . 
D. B. Smith. am * 
N. M. Cogswell ..-+.s+s+-| 52 “ 
ZEOLUS WHEEL CLUB 
Thomas Midgley ...... eee 











| Size and Make of Wheel. 


| 56-inch Harvard. 
Frelon Morris “ Yale. 
Expert Columbia. 
Br. Challenge. 
St. Columbia. | | 
Br. Challenge. 
Du. Excelsior. 


| 54-inch D. H. Premier. 
F. W. Flowers .....- sseee] 50 “Sp. Columbia. 


52-inch Sp. Columbia. 
Club. 


52-inch Expert Columbia. 
St. Columbia. 
Sp. Columbia. 
St. Columbia. 


52-inch Harvard. 

St. Columbia. 
Expert Columbia. 
St. Columbia. 


56-inch St. Columbia. 
Sp. Columbia. 


54-inch Expert Columbia. 
Matchless. 


55-inch Br. Challenge. 
Br. Challenge. 


52-inch Expert Columbia. 
Expert Columbia. 
St. Columbia. 


54-inch Matchless. 


| 
| Riding 
time. 


per 


Dis- | Full 


tance. | time. Rests. 


Average|| 


miles 
hour, 


wan 


1024} 16.52 


oo 
& 
N 





| 
| 
: 


| 





179 | 23-54 























A synopsis of the list shows that 


3 made between 146 and 160 miles. 
10 rae ** gag OCS 
6 126 150 
5 124 125 

32 1124 120 

72 106 112 

116 100 105 


The sizes of one hundred and forty-seven 
wheels were noted in the list, the average 
of which I find was fifty-three inches. 

The rides during 1882 have not yet been 
published, and I find only a few mentioned 
in the English papers. The most notable 
was the Facile road race of twenty-four 
hours, on September 30, with twenty-six 
starters, in which the winner made two 
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hundred and fourteen and one-half miles; 
four men exceeded one hundred and fifty 
miles, and twelve run one hundred and 
fifty miles each. 

The question will be asked, Are not all- 
day rides hurtful? My careful inquiries on 
this point have all been answered by the 
participants in the negative. Some recom- 
mend a strictly day ride, z.e., the interval 
during which the sun is above the horizon, 
or even during daylight, as preferable to a 
twenty-four-hour contest ; but the fixing of 
a definite number of hours at the various 
seasons of the year would be difficult, and 
so the civil day of twenty-four hours seems 
to have been adopted by the majority of 
clubs. My own experience is, that a ma- 
ture, healthy man, with sound lungs and 
heart, accustomed to daily use of the bi- 
cycle, can run his wheel twenty hours of 
the twenty-four over good roads without 
undue exhaustion or any future ill effects. 
Cortis, the amateur champion and athletic 
surgeon, recommends that no one should 
attempt training for races until he has com- 
pleted his nineteenth year; also, that such 
severe races as the twenty-five or fifty mile 
championships should never be competed 
for until after the completion of the twenty- 
first year, when the frame will be ap- 
proaching its full development. Before 
this age the strain upon the constitution 
would be too great. It would be folly for 
any one with diseased heart or lungs, ora 
weak constitution, to attempt runs of twenty- 
four hours’ duration. 

Nearly all the clubs corresponded, and 
signified their intention of excelling their 
present records. From a road acquaintance 
with several I believe they can place their 
records above two hundred miles. To do 
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this several requirements are necessary, 
some of which are worthy of treatment in 
special articles. There should be perfect 
familiarity with the roads to be traveled, 
and at the hotels well-cooked food should 
be previously arranged for, and be ready 
on arrival. The time of the year chosen 
should promise cool weather, moonlight 
nights, and good condition of road-bed, the 
best portion of which should be selected 
for night-riding. The break should be used 
to check the speed, as back-pedaling is 
exhaustive. Proper training should be 
entered into, and the rider should be in 
perfect health and spirits at the start. 
Temperance in food and drink before and 
during the ride. The pipe and cigarettes 
should be banished, and no stimulants 
taken. Proper woollen clothing should be 
worn, and enough of it carried to be com- 
fortable during the night-riding. The bi- 
cycle should be in perfect running order 
and free from rattle. Such sundries should 
be attached to the bicycle as will be neces- 
sary for comfort without adding undue 
weight. A companion or companions 
should be selected of equal strength and 
similar habits. 

The interest excited by the few attempts 
in the late autumn this year will no doubt 
increase when the riding season of ’83 
opens, and runs of over two hundred miles 
will be attempted by several clubs. Club- 
runs ofone hundred miles will be so 
numerous that the pyramid may be too 
lofty ; hence clubs desirous of having their 
names inscribed will have to put forward 
their best men, as one hundred and fifty 
miles may be at the vertex of the 1883 
pyramid. 


Cd: FHazictt. 


TRICYCLING IN RELATION TO HEALTH. 


THE question of eating and drinking 
during the practice of tricycling, and es- 
pecially during a tour on the machine, is 
of great importance, and a rule in respect 
to this subject, when it is not made too ar- 
bitrary, is certainly desirable. In the first 
place, it is always bad to commence on a 
very hearty meal; that is to say, before the 
digestion of the food has been fairly ac- 
complished. To use a plain simile, the 
tide of digestion ought to turn towards 
the blood before the exercise begins. Then 
all is on the right side. 


If the exercise is made to commence 
while the vital forces required for the digest- 
ive process ought still to concentrate on 
the stomach and other digestive organs, 
the digestive process is not completed. A 
portion of food remains in the stomach 
undigested ; there is some uneasiness, at- 
tended with flatulency, and the pleasure of 
the ride is confounded with depression of 
spirits, with failure of activity and vigor in 
work. Some riders, finding out this fact, 
choose to take no regular meals at all dur- 
ing their journey, preferring to carry with 
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them some plain and simple food and 
drink, like a meat-biscuit and a bottle of 
cold tea or milk, and to partake of a little 
very frequently as they go along, not even 
caring to dismount for partaking of the 
refreshments. I understand this plan 
answers very well indeed when a long 
distance has to be made and there is little 
or no time for rest. It is better, neverthe- 
less, to dismount, take a light meal of 
mixed food, rest for a good long time to 
let digestion have full swing, and then on 
again, gently at first, briskly afterwards. 
Such a plan gives good digestion of the 
food, quick and excellent distribution of it 
over the body for nutritive purposes, and a 
healthy, sharp appetite for the meal that is 
next tocome. ‘The diet itself can scarcely 
be too simple. Animal food should be 
fresh, not salted, and well cooked. Light 
animal foods, like fish and fowl and mutton, 
are very good to work on. Eggs and milk 
are very good. A couple of eggs, beaten 
well up in a cup, mixed with hot water, 
sweetened moderately with sugar, and 
treated with a small quantity of milk, so 
as to make up from half a pint to three- 
quarters of a pint, is, with a little biscuit, 
an excellent, sustaining meal for those to 
whom eggs are easily digestible. To those 


who can digest it, oatmeal porridge is very 
good to breakfast on, and to all who can 
digest milk, milk, lightly thickened with 


wheat meal, is most sustaining. Bread 
should be taken in moderate quantity, and 
fresh vegetables and fruits are always ia 
character when not taken in excess. Some 
fruits which, for a moment, seem ex- 
tremely refreshing, while on the travel 
become a cause of thirst if the day is very 
warm. I notice this particularly in regard 
to oranges, the most tempting, perhaps, 
and the most easily obtainable of all fruits. 
Of drinking during tricycle exercise, I 
must speak with some care. It is not 
very difficult to learn to tricycle without 
a desire for too much drink of any kind. 
But if the beginner does: not learn to 
breathe through the nose, if he acquire 
the habit of breathing through the 
mouth, he is sure to acquire also the 
desire to take liquids far too freely. He 
will become so dry in the mouth he will 
feel he cannot get on unless he has some- 
thing to quench thirst, and that is an 
evil habit, even though the drink be as 
innocent as the purest water itself. The 
first point, therefore, is to drink as little 
as possible; to drink as much as will fill 
up the loss that is made by evaporation of 
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water from the body, and not any more. 
What the character of the drink shall be 
is not very difficult to answer, and what 
it should not be is answered with less 
difficulty, for certainly, of all things, it 
should not be an alcoholic stimulant. On 
this last-named point we, who are adyo- 
cates for total abstinence from all alco- 
holic beverages, have secured, beyond any 
mistake, a fine score from tricycling ex- 
periences. Those who are, to some degree, 
in opposition to us on the general question 
—those, I mean, who still hold that alco- 
holic drinks are in their right place as 
luxuries and should not be denied as 
luxuries— are with us if they are prac- 
tical tricyclists, in expressing that alco- 
holic stimulation is fatal to good, sure, 
and sustained work. This year, Mr. 
Marriott, of Beeston, Nottingham, one of 
the partners in the firm of Humber, 
Cooper, & Marriott, manufacturers of 
the famous bicycles and tricycles bear- 
ing their name, performed, with a friend 
who rode a bicycle, the extraordinary 
feat of riding on a tricycle from Derby 
to Holyhead, over one hundred and 
eighty miles, within twenty-four hours ; 
and they could have gone on twenty miles 
farther if they had not been ‘‘ checked 
by the sea.” They did this, touching no 
drop of alcoholic drink by the way; and 
it is certain, Mr. Marriott says, in his 
description of the journey, that they could 
not possibly have done it if they had dared 
to indulge in any alcoholic beverage. 
Their experience only tallies with that 
of others, and with the experience of 
men who perform other physical feats 
of skill and endurance,—such men as 
Hanlon, the oarsman; Weston, the pe- 
destrian; and Carver, the marksman. It 
tallies with the experimental experiences 
of the late Dr. Parkes, and with the prac- 
tical experience of many military men, 
who have had occasion to march their 
soldiery in large bodies over long dis- 
tances, under and during great privations 
and difficulties. It tallies with the ex- 
periences of those who have watched the 
heavy labors of laboring men engaged in 
such works as brick-making, iron-forging, 
wood-cutting, and the like. 

But it becomes of unusual value when it 
is witnessed from the fraternity of tricyclists, 
because so many of them are working for 
the pleasure of the exercise, and healthi- 
ness of it, and would be the last men to 
forego, voluntarily, anything that would 
facilitate the art, increase its delight, and 
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add to its health-giving advantages. When 
alcoholic drinks are taken by those who 
are engaged in tricycling, the effects are 
most characteristic. If a very light drink, 
one which carries an almost inappreciable 
dose of the chemical, be taken, a little weak 
claret, for instance, or thin beer, or thin 
cider, the effect may be zz/, or, at most, 
embarrassing only for a few minutes. If 
so much, however seemingly little, be 
taken to produce what is felt to be an 
effect, then the mischief is done, and the 
bad results last for a longer or shorter 
time, according to the dose of the chemical, 
the alcohol which has been swallowed 
and carried over the body. The skin is more 
or less flushed with blood, there is a brief 
interval of hectic fever, there is a relax- 
ation of vessels, a sense of fulness in the 
head, a feeling of irritability and quickness 
of circulation, and a succeeding sudden 
deficiency of bodily power, depression, 
languor, and inability to sustain or maintain 
effort, ending in chilliness and desire for 
repetition of the deceptive friend, the 
stimulant, or the desire for rest from the 
labor. The drink which, on the whole, 


serves the tricyclist most efficiently is cold 
weak tea, made a little sweet with sugar, if 
that is liked, but never over-sweetened, for 


if it be over-sweetened it causes thirst. To 
some the tea is rendered more palatable by 
being treated with a little lemon-juice, 
made, in fact, into what is called ¢schaz, 
or Russian tea; but I am not sure that the 
lemon does not increase thirst, and I know 
that in some persons it causes acidity and 
heart-burn; on the whole, ¢schaz is not so 
refreshing as tea simple. Another very 
nice and most sustaining drink may be 
made by pouring boiling milk, instead of 
boiling water, upon tea. Milk tea, thus 
slightly sweetened, can be carried in a 
bottle or flask during the journey, and 
diluted with water or soda-water, at the 
wayside inn, is at once refreshing and 
sustaining. Coffee is not so good, gener- 
ally, as tea for the tricycle rider; at all 
events it is not so often called into requisi- 
tion. It may be that it is not so easily 
prepared as tea, and does not, in conse- 
quence, find so much favor. 

It is good as a variety, and it may be 
carried in the form of fluid extract; in such 
form it may possibly come into greater 
use. The various effervescing drinks sold 
under so many names and offered under 
such number of inviting representations, 
as tonics, exhilarants, nerve-sustainers, and 
what not, are all objectionable to the health 


of the tricyclist. They create thirst, they 
create dyspepsia, and they have no real 
sustaining power. I do not recommend 
lemonade, unless it be unexceptionably 
good, nor seltzer water, if it be possible 
to obtain pure well or spring water. 

It is unfortunate that, in passing through 
our prettiest villages and towns, it is more 
difficult to get perfectly pure and safe water 
than any other commodity of food or 
drink, and one is often obliged to purchase 
the waters supplied by respectable firms 
for the sale of aerated drinks, for no other 
reason than that there is none that can be 
trusted. The water supplies of English 
towns and villages are a disgrace, in fact, 
to our civilization, and I hope that bicy- 
clists and tricyclists, by preaching against 
the unclean fluid which is so often brought 
as water, may call the attention of local 
authorities to a reform so urgently needed 
as the pure supply of the natural drink for 
man and beast. Until that is done our 
innkeepers would do well to boil a large 
quantity of water every day and pour it 
through a charcoal filter, from which it can 
be drawn for drink and sold at a moderate 
price, say penny a half-pint or pint. 

Some riders select as a drink the equal 
parts of milk and soda-water. Once in a 
day this may be taken to the extent of half- 
pint of soda-water to a quarter-pint of 
milk, if good milk can be obtained ; but it 
is not an easily digestible beverage ; it is apt 
to create derangement of the stomach, and 
it often causes thirst. It is nothing like so 
good as milk and tea, or milk and water 
lightly thickened with a little oatmeal, or 
combination, which to those who like oat- 
meal is very sustaining.. 


DRESS. 


In practising on the tricycle and in 
making journeys upon it, attention should 
be paid to the dress. The dress should 
fit neatly to the body without being in 
any point cumbrous; loose flaps of dress, 
and tails of coats, are very troublesome and 
even dangerous; the jacket should fit 
nicely to the body, and the trousers, suffi- 
ciently free and loose, should not be pussy 
about the legs and feet; trousers answer 
very well, but knickerbockers and well- 
fitting stockings are an improvement on 
them. Shoes are better than boots, unless 
the boots fit uncommonly well and lace far 
down towards the toe. 

Spring side boots are bad; they prevent 
the easy movement of the ankle, which is 
so very essential for free pedal play. The 
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shoes should have good firm soles, but they 
need not be unusually heavy. The soles 
should be free of nails and of steel plates, 
and it is worth the trouble to have them 
sharply roughened, so as to grasp the 
pedals firmly. The neck should be left as 
free as possible. A loose light silk hand- 
kerchief is far better than a collar and stiff 
tie. Every convenience should be given 
for easy and rapid motion of the head in 
looking round, and the circulation through 
the vessels of the neck should be quite 
unimpeded. The head-dress should be 
light and yet firmly fitting to the head. 

A straw hat, in my opinion, answers, on 
the whole, the best. The dress of the tri- 
cyclist should, on no account, be heavy ; 
thick-flannel underclothing is an entire 
mistake, it prevents free transpiration 
from the skin, and causes the body to be- 
come wetted through from perspiration, 
which, during the process of tricycling, is 
always thrown off very freely. 

The substance of the clothing should be 
porous as well as light, and the color gray. 
It is well to carry an extra suit of clothing 
in a water-proof case, attached to the tri- 
cycle; and it is always imperative to 
change the dress after every journey, if the 
garments are made damp, either from rain 
or from perspiration. 

I donot strongly recommend water-proof 
coats for wear during tricycling. These 
coats keep out rain truly; but then they 
keep in the water that is transpiring from 
the skin, —an evil quite as serious as that 
which occurs from the rain. It is very 
well to have a loose water-proof cape to 
wear during a shower, with the body at 
rest, but it is not wise to work hard under 
the water-tight covering. It is better to 
push on unincumbered by anything of the 
sort, and having arrived at the place of 
shelter to change the clothes instantly and 
get into a dry suit. 


PRECAUTION AFTER RIDING. 


On returning from a ride, even in fine 
weather, it is wise to make arule to change 
the dress, at the same time to carry out a 
good ablution of the body. I know of no 
more delightful sensation than that which 
is experienced when, after a fine ride, the 
bath has been indulged n, and a light, dry 
change of clothing has been put on; the 
whole body seems to be renovated. The 
dull and inactive secreting organs have 
been discharged of overloaded secretions, 
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the mind is light and clear, and the mus- 
cles are ready for work, relieved from 
fatigue rather than sleepy and tired. 

The water used in the bath for the ablu- 
tion should not, at first, be cold, it should 
be just agreeably warm ; but it may after, 
with advantage, be reduced to a lower 
temperature for a final douche; the skin 
should be dried with brisk friction. 


LADY TRICYCLISTS. 


Hitherto I have written as if the advan- 
tage of tricycle-riding was confined to the 
male sex. I would not like this to be the 
impression gleaned from my papers; on 
the contrary, I am of the opinion that no 
exercise for women has ever been dis- 
covered that is to them so really useful. 
Young and middle-aged ladies can learn to 
ride the tricycle with the greatest facility, 
and they become excellently skilful; one 
young lady, who is very dear to me, can 
beat me both in pace and in distance, and in 
a tour we have made to-day of several miles 
on a beautiful country road, we have en- 
joyed ourselves as much as when we ride 
out together on horseback, while we have 
had better exercise. I shall rejoice to see 
the time when this exercise shall be as 
popular amongst girls and women as ten- 
nis and the dance, for the more fully the 
physical life of our womenkind is devel- 
oped the better for men as well as women. 
In my first paper on the tricycle, published 
in Good Words several months ago, I 
referred to certain invalids who were bene- 
fited by the tricycle exercise. I have 
every reason to be extremely satisfied with 
the results of that expression of opinion. 
The tricycle is, in fact, now, with me a not 
uncommon prescription, and is far more 
useful than many a dry formal medicinal 
one which I had to write on paper. This 
matter is so important and so interesting I 
shall have to discuss it in some purely pro- 
fessional work, in order to bring out the 
facts I have observed and collected. I only 
add, in this place, that my own personal 
experience of the exercise is in the highest 
degree favorable. I have become quite a 
practised rider ; and, difficult as it is for me 
to get out of London, I lose no occasion that 
offers to take one or two hours’ run, and 
am always more benefited by the exercise 
than by any other of the many I have tried 
for health’s sake. I often find it also very 
healthful and delightful to make a short 
tour when I have a few days at command. 


Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., in ‘Good Words.” 





CYCLING IN FRANCE. 


THE WHEELMAN has made its appear- 
ance in France, and has struck us, una- 
ware Frenchmen, with a kind of veloci- 
pedic awe — painful even to our feeling of 
patriotism — blinding us with the light of 
your far-advanced state of excellence and 
progress in the line of cycling journalism. 
A thunderbolt would not have awakened 
us more forcibly to the fact of the sluggish 
state of things in which we live, ‘* wheely” 
speaking, compared to the wonderful ad- 
vance, truly American, in which you, citi- 
zens of the United States, have wheeled 
the developments of our sport, in all its 
branches ever since, not long ago, it landed 
on the shores of free America. 

We had seen and read The Bicycling 
World and The Wheel; but, though we 
were used to your superiority in the way 
of printing, we must say frankly that THE 
WHEELMAN has beaten all previous records 
in that line over all other countries. 

Being deeply impressed with that state 
of things, and knowing likewise, by the 
leading announcement of your first number, 
that you intended inserting news from 
foreign parts of the world, among which 
France, as well as a few others, was pointed 
out, the question arises: Who shall vent- 
ure to send such news to THE WHEEL- 
MAN? Whoshall be bold enough to stand by 
the side of that choice staff of writers you 
have picked out of the very best writers? 
What foreigner will dare add his name to 
the long list of literary men who have 
volunteered to enhance the éclat of your 
magazine by giving to it the intellectual 
contributions which come out of their 
knowledge? Certainly not your humble 
servant, did he not think that, being a 
Frenchman, he would be forgiven by the 
majority of your readers for all shortcom- 
ings in the English language. 

And now, with the permission of the 
editor of THE WHEELMAN, let us enter at 
once, without further delay, upon our sub- 
ject. However, writing in a new peri- 
odical for cyclists very little acquainted 
with the past of French velocipedism, I 
am afraid, perhaps reviewing briefly those 
times of infancy for our sport would help 
them to comprehend better the bicycling 
event of the present day. 

La vélocipédie moderne, for France, 


‘the first French manufacturer ; 


really dates from the year of our second 
universal exhibition of 3867. Before that 
epoch many unsuccessful trials to wheel 
one’s self along had been made, you may 
say, all over the civilized world; but I 
shall not attempt to describe any history of 
these numerous essays. Mr. Charles E. 
Pratt, in his splendid and complete work 
so verily entitled ‘* The American Bicycler,” 
has done so in such a way as to leave fol- 
lowers positively nothing new to add on 
the subject. Nor will I endeavor to search 
in the dark fassé of inventors who lived 
in the last century whether the first man 
who thought of using his muscular powers 
to propel himself along easier and quicker 
than with walking is really French, 
English, or German. What does it mat- 
ter, after all? I will content myself with 
the fact that we have the thing, enjoy it, 
and contrive, as of yore, to improve it; and 
be satisfied to know that the velocipede 
was really taken up again — never more to 
be cast into oblivion, let us hope —-by a 
M. Lallement, who exhibited himself on 
it in the Champs Elysées of Paris, to the 
amazement of: all lookers-on, sometime 
before the exposition referred to above. 

M. Michaux may be said to have been 
and the 
Campagnie Parisienne is even reported 
to have delivered in the year 1869 over 
100,000 machines (!) to the then great 
number of enthusiastic young men spring- 
ing up from all parts of France, eager to 
ride astride a wooden velocipede. 

A few races run the previous year, 1868, 
had been the means, to a great extent, of 
creating a general rage for wheels. 
Véloce-clubs were established almost in 
every town, and gave a great many races 
in 1869, which le monde officiel of the 
time did not disdain to patronize. The 
town of Carpentras, in the south, set the 
example of courses internationales, soon 
followed by Angers, Lyons, Lille, Avig- 
non, Paris, Marseille, etc. Messrs. Moret, 
Laumaillé, Michaux (the son), Cribout, J. 
Moore, Castera, and Bon, all of Paris, 
were the racers of the day; M. Castera 
succeeding in defeating them all, and de- 
serving the title of champion of France 
for 1869. A few English amateurs, in the 
same year, had also taken to the bicycle, 
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and MM. Moret and Michaux are the 
first two Frenchmen who went over to 
England to compete with them. 

So early as 1869 a grand exhibition of 
velocipedes was organized in the Pré 
Catelan, a Parisian resort, then, of the 
fashionable people, in which India-rubber 
tires made their appearance for the first 
time, and, soon after, steel wheels. How- 
ever, very little trust was put in the use of 
India-rubber instead of iron, when a mem- 
orable race from Paris to Reuen, in which 
some thirty men entered, and J. Moore and 
Castera, provided with the new tires, were 
first and second respectively, proved the 
excellence of India-rubber over anything 
else. 

In 1870 all wooden machines were dis- 
carded in France forever. M. Meyer is 
certainly the maker of that country which 
helped then to improve the bicycles most, 
both with regard to the weight, which was 
brought down from thirty-five kilogrammes 
to twenty and twenty-two, and _ height, 


[To be continued. ] 


THE WHEEL 


THE impression prevails to a great ex- 
tent in the United States that Canada is a 
land of snow and ice, of bears and Indians 
—not a bad fishing-place in summer, and 
a good enough country in winter to spend 
a few weeks in, and gain a superficial 
knowledge of skating, tobogganing, etc. ; 
a land from whose inhabitants not much 
must be expected, considering how limited 
their advantages are, and how niggardly 
nature has been with them in doling out 
her gifts. There is not much use in us 
Canadians trying to disabuse the American 
mind of these impressions, they are too 
deeply rooted. Is it not enough to cause 
one to refrain from attempting the task to 
be asked, as was a friend of mine in Cin- 
cinnati some time ago, in what State 
Canada is situated? However, by our 
works ye shall know us. It may be said, 
I think, without egotism, that whatever we 
undertake to do we do with all our might. 
In sports which call forth endurance, skill, 
and daring for their successful perform- 
ance, the youth of Canada have ever taken 
a warm interest. Boating, la crosse, and 
base ball have for many years been the 
favorite pastimes ; but their day is waning 
before the light of a near ‘* Herald of 


IN CANADA. 


which went up from, eighty centimetres to 
one metre ten centimetres. 

However, when these improvements 
came it was too late, one may say. A lot 
of cheap rubbish had been manufactured 
and disposed of, snatched eagerly away by 
a mob of workmen, — amateurs who, while 
on one hand, getting on the velocipede seat 
in disgust, on the other hand, a legion of 
gentlemen,— amateurs from the velocipede, 
afraid ‘to be mixed up with the former 
class, and already tired of a machine which 
did not realize their expectations. 

The general é/az created at first was thus 
checked in the richer part of the popula- 
tion,—the one which can afford to buy good 
machines; and when the great war of 
1870 broke out there was little for the de- 
structible power of guns to do, — to shoot, 
one by one, all the spokes of our wheels. 
These went down to the ground in France, 
and our sport gave place to the roaring of 
artillery and the slaughtering of human 
beings. 


P. De Villers. 


IN CANADA. 


Health.” The wheel has taken Canada, 
horse, foot, and artillery,— or, perhaps I 
should say, old men and maidens, young 
men and children, —all are its prisoners. 
But two short years ago the bicycle was a 
myth; now the western peninsula of 
Canada alone can boast of four to five 
hundred wheels. Toronto has two clubs, 
with a joint membership of about one 
hundred. Hamilton and London claim 
their fifty wheelmen each, while St. 
Thomas, Aylmer, and Brantford can each 
count about thirty. The Montreal club is 
the premier one of Canada, and was an 
important factor in the formation of the 
L.A.W. 

Comparatively speaking, but few Cana- 
dian bicyclers have joined the L.A.W. 
Its promised benefits seemed too far away, 
too intangible, and while every kindly 
sentiment was held towards it, there was 
a feeling throughout the ranks of Canadian 
wheelmen, that an independent association, 
working directly in the interests of Do- 
minion riders, and indirectly in connection 
with the L.A.W., for the benefit of the 
wheelmen of the continent, would be the 
best means for promoting the interests of 
the sport in this country. This idea was 
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carried into effect at a meeting held in To- 
ronto a few weeks ago, at which delegates 
from the principal clubs of Ontario and 
Quebec were present, when the formation 
was decided upon of an organization to be 
entitled, ‘*‘ The Canadian Wheelmen’s As- 
sociation.” A committee was appointed 
to draft a constitution and by-laws, which 
have since been distributed amongst Cana- 
dian bicyclers, and will probably, with 
some slight amendments, be adopted 
by associations. At a meeting held in St. 
Thomas, on Sept. 22, a provisional board 
of officers was appointed, to hold office until 
the first of July, 1883. The C.W.A., 
while not deeming it advisable to place it- 
self under the jurisdiction of the L.A.W., 
will be glad to coéperate with the Ameri- 
can association in all cases where joint 
action will prove of advantage to bicyclers, 
and any member of the L.A.W. visiting 
Canada may depend upon finding just as 
warm a hand of welcome extended to him 
as though his badge bore the same: device 
as ours. To an outsider it would seem 
that a crisis is approaching in the history 
of the League. State associations are be- 
ing rapidly formed, and, undoubtedly, 
they will perform much of the work which 
has previously fallen to the lot of the 
League. As its duties decrease so will 
its prestige, and the League which to-day 
is charitably but vainly endeavoring to 
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Havinc read with deep interest and 
much benefit some very able articles by 
Dr. Richardson, in Good Words, it has 
occurred to me that I might be rendering 
a good service to the cause as to the general 
public, especially those who are in delicate 
health, by advising them and all who desire 
to enjoy good health, not only to read these 
valuable papers, but most carefully to 
digest every word set forth by this highly 
talented, able, and distinguished physician, 
and I will promise them that they will have 
good reason to be highly satisfied with the 
results; and it also occurs to me that 
probably it may be interesting to some to 
learn that I have been the great promoter 
of the cause (tricycle riding) in this town 
of Brighton, more especially amongst the 
fair sex, from whom I am constantly re- 
ceiving thanks for having, in the first 
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cover a whole continent with its mantle 
will to-morrow be resolved into the ex- 
ecutive of the State organizations, to be 
by them appointed as a central authority 
for the disposal of such matters as are be- 
yond State jurisdiction; exacting no dues 
from individual wheelmen, but supported 
by a’small Jer capita tax imposed by the 
State associations on their members. There 
is no question but that the closer the body 
governed is to the governing body the 
more effective will be the results; and, 
in these State organizations, where the 
members will, at least, once a year see 
each other face to face, will be found the 
true means whereby bicycling may attain 
that standing in the land which it deserves. 
As competition is the soul of trade, so is 
friendly rivalry the soul of sport, and here- 
in lies one of the strong points of State 
association,—a_ healthy rivalry will be 
engendered, and on tours and racing paths 
Greek will strive with Greek for mastery. 
In holding aloof from the L.A.W., Cana- 
dian bicyclers may have acted wisely, or 
they may have not. Time will determine ; 
and should the destiny of the League prove 
in any respect, as I imagine, then the So 
dian association will be in a position to 
ride hand in hand with its American 
cousins, without feeling it is jeopardizing 
its own existence by asking its members to 
belong to two organizations. 


Crank. 


ON TRICYCLE RIDING. 

instance, induced them to mount*the tri- 
cycle ; and, in consequence of my having so 
frequently been asked various questions on 
this subject, I sent you a paper setting 
forth my views, which appeared in your 
valuable journal of the 12th of October’s 
date; and being also desirous to bring the 
subject under the notige of the medical 
profession, I also sent a paper to the Zan- 
cet, which appeared in that journal of the 
28th of October’s date. I am at the pres- 
ent time dotting down my own personal ex- 
perience and observations with regard to the 
various machines which are now offered to 
the public, having myself ridden and tested 
every kind that appeared at all likely to 
be successful, and at the time noted down 
the results of my observations. This 
naturally will open out an extensive field 
for discussion, and no doubt I shall derive 
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some valuable information on this most 
interesting subject, which has, under my 
observation, proved to be such a blessing. 
Probably the heads of these observations may 
not at the present time be out of place, 
more especially now that the long looked- 
for period is approaching for the great Tri- 
cycle Show ; and I am informed that manu- 
facturers from all parts intend to exhibit and 
bring forward an immense variety of new 
designs, with every conceivable improve- 
ment ; and for the benefit of the cause I can 
only hope others will follow my example, 
though roughly it may be, and so hand down 
or bring forward the results of their own 
experiences somewhat after the manner I 
purpose doing, viz., commencing in the 
order in which I have ridden and tried 
tricycles, which has involved much time 
and expense; and, in consequence of my 
having by nature been endowed with great 
mechanical taste, has rendered it a labor 
of love, which my readers will understand 
when I say I have watched their progress 
from the very commencement; and even 
the dear old ‘*‘ Dandy Horse,” as it used to 
be called, long before bicycles or tricycles 
were thought of. 

First, then, I will take the ‘* Meteor,” 
which is a back-wheel steerer, of which I 


have had some considerable practical ex- 


perience. This machine is a thoroughly 
strong, useful, honest, safe, all-round tri- 
cycle, and being regularly ridden bya large 
number of my friends and patients, who 
generally express themselves highly satis- 
fied with it; but unfortunately it possesses 
only one driving-wheel, and notwithstand- 
ing all the very able theories which have 
been brought to bear on this question, — 
such, fér example, that it matters but little 
whether one or two wheels drive, inasmuch 
as the rider can only throw a certain 
amount of force into the pedals, so long as 
the machine does not turn sideways, —I 
very much prefer a double-driver. Thenext 
is called the ‘* Special Fleet,” manufactured 
as an experiment. This possesses the 
advantage of two driving-wheels, and also 
a back-steering wheel, which I met with 
purely by accident, and at once fell deeply 
in love with it, seeing at a glance the many 
advantages this possessed over all other 
kinds I had ever before seen; and I need 
scarcely say I at once purchased it, and 
continued to ride it with much enjoyment 
for some months, until on one occasion, 
when I was induced to let a lady —indeed, 
one of my daughters — ride it, and from 
that time I have not been able to consider it 
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my own, to say nothing of riding it ; and this 
lady has continued to use it ever since, and 
could not be induced to part with it on any 
terms. In this she is exceedingly wise, 
for a better machine, as regards principle, 
materials, and workmanship, has never 
before been procured. Indeed, it is always 
refreshing to me to look on it, and with a 
view of showing how necessary it is for 
one to use one’s own judgment in these 
matters, I may mention I was constantly 
being cautioned by the most expert riders 
not to ride it, as they considered it a most 
unsafe machine, from its tending to kick up 
behind, and a vast number of other faults, 
which I am fully aware was done with the 
kindest intention and good feeling towards 
me. However, we have never had the 
slightest approach to anything like an acci- 
dent of any description whatever with it, 
and occasionally it has been my extreme 
pleasure to get some of these experts to 
ride it, and the result has always been 
highly satisfactory; and I only wish the 
manufacturers could have been induced to 
make some more. 

The next machine is called the ‘* Salvo,” 
and, I believe, has a world-wide fame and 
good reputation, from the fact of its being 
the first successful machine produced, and 
there is no doubt about its being a thorough- 
ly good, safe, and useful tricycle. But 
having such a strong prejudice against the 
front-steerer and the rattling of the chain 
and gear I soon gave this up, although I 
am most creditably informed that the front- 
steerer is to be the machine of the next 
season. And this again shows the neces- 
sity of trying for ourselves the various 
machines, as I have on a former occasion 
so strongly advocated, and compare the 
nice open-fronted machine with the front- 
steerer, which savors so strongly of the 
Bath chair; and the preference which is to 
be shown next season, in my opinion, is not 
due to any comfort or convenience experi- 
enced by the general rider who desires to 
use the machine as a constitutional, but in 
consequence of its having proved safer in 
racing, especially when the rider has to 
turn corners sharply. 

My next machine is called ‘‘ The Fleet” ; 
but this also possesses the front-steering 
wheel, and I am bound to say is certainly 
a very nicely made machine, possessing 
the great advantage over the other of being 
much more silent, which is due to a pecu- 
liar arrangement of knobs and sockets in 
place of the cogs, which, no doubt, is a 
more ingenious arrangement ; and there are 
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other machines of this type, which I have 
not cared to try, notwithstanding many 
advantages have been pointed out to me 
from a scientific point of view, such as the 
direct down thrust being in a direct line 
with the weight of the rider, which very 
considerably increases the power; but I 
found it most uncomfortable, cramping my 
legs, and producing a most uncomfortable 
feeling, as though I was slipping off the 
seat, which is not the case with the former 
named two kinds; indeed, the forward 
thrust of ‘*‘ The Fleet” rendered it exceed- 
ingly comfortable and firm, and enabled 
me to ride it with far less trouble and much 
more comfort. 

My next machine is called the ‘‘ Hum- 
ber,” and is a most splendidly finished ma- 
chine. Indeed, from its excellency of work- 
manship and material, it affords me great 
pleasure to look on it ; but unfortunately the 
one which I rode did not allow me sufficient 
leg-room, consequently I did not enjoy it as 
much as I should otherwise have done. 
Still I think very highly of this machine, and 
there is no question of doubt, when once the 
rider has sufficiently mastered it, he will 
not look for anything better ; but it too often 
happens, with this machine in particular, 
that riders have not the patience to fairly 
test its power and advantages (and, alas! 
this rule also applies to others as well). 
But when once the rider feels master of it, 
it is marvelous what he may do on it. My 
next mount is the ‘* Coventry Rotary,” and 
there is no question of doubt about this 
being a most excellent one, possessing this 
advantage over the others, of having only 
two tracks instead of three, and the two 
lesser wheels combining in the steering 
gives it an increased amount of solidity, and 
certainly lessens the labor. But the one- 
sided appearance renders it intolerable to 
my mechanical eye ; therefore, despite the 
many advantages set forth, such as the value 
of its being capable of getting along roads 
when the three track could not; also, its 
being able to go in a much narrower space, 
etc., etc., I have given it up. My next is 
the ‘*Cheylesmore,” which has a back-steer- 
ing wheel, and is a double driver, and in 
every way a first-class machine, both as re- 
gards material and workmanship, and most 
enjoyable to ride, in consequence of its being 
so exceedingly firm. But it was a long time 
before I could be induced to even try it, in 
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consequence of not being able to back-pedal. 
With the feet one is entirely at the mercy 
of the brake to stop it or slacken its speed 
going downhill. This arises from its having 
a peculiar kind of clutch or gearing ; but I 
have now quite overcome this objection, 
and like the machine exceedingly. 

Here again is the advantage of practice, 
which taught me that it is quite impossible 
when riding any other machine with one’s 
feet on the rests, to put them down on the 
pedals while the machine is going quickly ; 
consequently one is quite as much depend- 
ent on the brake as on this. Again this 
tricycle claims, and justly too, the advantage 
of affording the rider frequent opportunities 
of resting his legs, by simply keeping his 
feet perfectly quiet on the pedals, which 
certainly does prove most comfortable on a 
long journey ; and another great advantage 
it possesses, which seems to depend on the 
arrangement of its frame and seat, viz., that 
the rider sits up more erect, and throws his 
chest more forward and shoulders back, 
which is most important, and should ever 
be kept in mind. 

In conclusion, I will briefly allude to 
another important objection which has 
been raised to the fair sex riding the tri- 
cycle, and that is, that too much of the 
leg is exposed ; and there is a great deal of 
truth in this, but it is easily remedied by 
simply, as I have done, having the throw 
of the crank shortened from one to two and 
a half inches, which, at first, I feared would 
make the machine much harder to work, 
because there was not so much leverage ; 
but I do not find this to be the case. On 
the contrary, it seems to lessen the labor, 
if the machine is good, and most certainly 
imparts a most graceful appearance to the 
rider ; and here I will repeat, what I have 
so often before advocated, viz., that any one 
desiring to ride the tricyle should, in the 
first instance, have a few lessons in riding, 
and make themselves fully acquainted with 
all the various details of the machine ; and I 
hope to see, ere long, in this large and im- 
portant town of Brighton, a nicely arranged, 
well-cqnducted, and secluded place, where 
riders, especially the fair sex, may have the 
opportunity of learhing to ride, and also be- 
come acquainted with how to manage the 
tricycle under various circumstances. 


Henry Belcher, in *‘ The Cyclist.” 





EDITORIAL. 


An “ American Edition.” 


Mr. HENRY STURMEY is known tomost Ameri- 
can wheelmen as author and editor of quite a 
number of excellent bicycling and tricycling publi- 
cations in England. He is known to many who 
have visited him in England, or had the pleasure 
and advantage of correspondence with him, as a 
genial gentleman, a master of a school, and 
of scholarly tastes, and a ready, apt, business 
man too. His relations to bicycling have been 
largely in a business way, of profit to himself 
and to others; and it is, no doubt, as much on 
account of his business shrewdness as of his 
literary readiness, that he has been able to gain 
and hold the lead as an editor and publisher of 
wheel literature. When, in 1878, he issued his first 
book, ‘‘ The ‘Indispensable’ Bicyclist’s Hand- 
book,” he did an excellent thing for both Eng- 
lish riders and English makers; for the latter, 
because he established a medium through which 
all their machines, with details of construction, 
and prices, and specialties, could be brought 
clearly and collectively before the public ; and for 
the former, because he gave them in a single 
book all that they could gain from the catalogues, 
circulars, and price-lists of nearly all the English 
makers, describing over two hundred makes of 
machines ; and for both, because in his analysis 
and description of the parts of machines he 
threw in many good suggestions, and aided 
choice and improvement by comparison. Each 
year, since then, with still greater aid from the 
English makers, he has increased his book in size 
and value, until, for ascertainment of what the 
English manufacturers have done and are doing, 
it is a necessity, a truly ‘‘indispensable hand- 
book.” It has become also the best advertising 
medium for English makers, not only in England, 
but elsewhere; and, being essentially a trade 
publication, it was very natural that, ‘‘as one 
good turn deserves another,” he should, to quote 
the author’s words, ‘‘ direct special attention to 
those firms who have favored me with their pat- 
ronage in the advertisement columns.” 

It was also natural, from the same point of 
view, that it should be continued year after year 
as a strictly English book, descriptive of Eng- 
lish machines, and directing ‘‘ special attention” 
to English makers only. Accordingly nothing 
has been found in it relating to machines and 


makers of France, America, or elsewhere. In- 
telligent wheelmen know, of course, that there 
are many good machines, specialties, and novel- 
ties, and considerable manufacturers, not men- 
tioned in the book; and they know how -and 
where to obtain supplementary information. 
They know that Mr. Sturmey’s book is incom- 
plete, insular, and exclusive, and they make due 
allowances. They would think it better if the 
author had dropped the sub-title of ‘<a complete 
cyclopedia on the subject,” as a trifle mislead- 
ing; and they (or the large part of them who 
are only riders) may regret that it is not ‘‘a 
complete cyclopedia,” and that it is so com- 
pletely a trade publication. But then, they see 
that as to things English it apparently keeps 
pretty fair and even-handed, and that if it were 
not for the observance of that ‘‘ one-good-turn- 
deserves-another” principle in it, they either 
would not have it, or would have to pay for it 
more than a shilling. 

It would, no doubt, be very desirable for Ameri- 
can wheelmen that some one should compile a 
book on the same plan, relating to American 
machines, specialties, makers, and inventors; 
or that some one should make a book on a 
similar plan that should be ‘‘a complete cyclo- 
pedia,” and include French, American, Belgian, 
Swiss, German, Australian, and other products 
and producers, as well as the English. If Mr. 
Sturmey had done this latter, or even had added 
American machines, and makers, and specialties, 
etc., to his book with the same fulness and with 
accuracy and impartiality, he would have done 
an equally good thing for us, and put American 
wheelmen as much in his debt as our English 
brethren are. 

It might have been necessary for him to visit 
America himself, and to have made as careful 
study of things American as he did of things 
English; and it is possible that he would have 
had to throw off some native and acquired Eng- 
lish prejudices. But the attempt would have 
been an interesting and valuable one. 

Now, an ‘‘ American Edition” of that work 
is at last before us, which its author trusts may 
‘*please and even instruct my American wheel 
brethren.” Let us see what there is in this 
‘¢ American Edition” to ‘‘ please and instruct,” 
that there is not in the English edition, pure and 
simple. First, there is the prefatory note, which 
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reinforces the idea of the ‘‘ trade” character of 
the book, by the explanation that ‘the gradual 
shaping of the trade in the States has led to the 
issuing of this edition,” in which the author 
endeavors to add ‘‘as accurate a view of the 
trade and wheel in that country” as he can. In 
doing this he adds fifteen pages of American 
matter to the two hundred and eighty-two of 
English matter, making a book of nearly three 
hundred pages, of which five per cent. is osten- 
sibly devoted to a view of the trade and wheel 
in America. Of these fifteen pages, six pages 
are descriptive of machines of English makers ; 
six pages are disparagingly descriptive of Ameri- 
can makers’ machines; two pages are given to 
‘‘accessories and attachments,” beyond which, 
our author observes, ‘‘our cousins over the 
water have but little to call their own”; and 
the remaining page is an indiscriminate dis- 
course on ‘*monopoly,” and a general attack 
upon one American concern in particular, and, 
by something more than implication, upon all 
the rest of us. 

Part of this may be explained readily by the 
‘‘shaping of the trade” idea; but to ascertain 
how much the ‘* one-good-turn-deserves-an- 
other” principle is involved, too, we turn to 
‘«the advertising columns,” and find that he has 
two American advertisers; one of these has re- 
cently commenced to introduce here ten makes 
of English machines, three of which had not 
been known by name here before, and seven of 
which had been previously handled by others ; 
the other handles the publications of our author, 
in this country, and advertises a tricycle never on 
the market here or in England, but which, at the 
time the book was edited, was expected to be put 
out largely by one of our author’s large English 
patrons. In the introductory note for the Eng- 
lish edition our author has it that there is ‘still 
but one firm in the States who actually make ” ; 
but he corrects this, on page 278, so far as to 
say, ‘there are, at present, but three” who 
make and ‘‘as many” who import, and to each 
of these six he devotes a little space; but he 
apparently did not know that there were, at 
least, eight bicycle makers and six bicycle im- 
porters ‘‘in the States”; for had he known he 
would, in so ‘accurate a view of the trade,” 
have described the work of more than six con- 
cerns out of the fourteen. Or was it the ‘‘ shap- 
ing of the trade” which ‘‘led” him to say 
‘there are two firms” in Boston (the ones he 
mentions are corporations, by the way), when 
there are four? Or that ‘‘ but two firms have 
their depots in’? New York, when there are four 


_ventive spirit,” he is equally astray. 
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of them, and at the time he wrote there were 
five? Or why else did he refer to Chicago as 
having only ‘‘a maker of small machines for 
children,” when there were, besides, an import- 
ing firm, and two large manufacturing concerns, 
dealing in thousands of bicycles a year in 
America, and already exporting considerably? 

These things may ‘‘please” some of Mr. 
Sturmey’s ‘‘ wheel brethren”; but they scarcely 
‘*instruct.” The same might be remarked of his 
information, that a certain American make of 
machine is ‘‘ almost fac-sémile in every respect 
of a Duplex Excelsior of three or four years 
since”; and of the profound observation, that 
certain ball-bearings, patented in America, as 
compared with the Zolus, being ‘‘ of American 
manufacture, have, of course, some little differ- 
ences in contour, though none to such an extent 
as I would designate a specialty on an English 
make.” He may ‘‘ please” some, too, by the 
assertion that ‘‘English-made machines are 
spoken of by all the leading riders in America as 
their favorite mounts”; but it will scarcely ‘in- 
struct” his ‘‘ American wheel brethren,” who 
know that there are three American-made ma- 
chines ridden here to one English, and that ‘‘ a// 
the leading riders ” would include very many who 
prefer American machines, whether they be 
‘* leading riders ” on paper or on the* road. 

Our distant brother writes, as he naturally 
would, in an English book, from an English 
point of view, on the subject of ‘‘ monopoly”; 
but his application of his theory to the facts as 
they exist here is about as far away from the 
facts as he is, — say, three thousand miles: How- 
ever, as he says, on page 278, about American 
productions, he speaks ‘‘ mainly from hearsay,” 
and something can be pardoned for that. When 
he speaks of the course of trade here and the 
holding of patents as having checked ‘the in- 
In 1881 the 
number of patented inventions relating to veloci- 
pedes was four times as great as in 1877 or 1878; 
and during this year the number has probably 
increased, as we are informed; but the real in- 
crease has been in the mechanical value of the 
inventions patented — not so large a proportion 
of follies finding their way into the Offcéal Ga- 
zette now as in some former years. By the way, 
why does our author say that American owners 
of patents ‘‘ exact a royalty,” call it a ‘‘ monopo- 
ly,” and refer to our American licensees as 
‘¢ either lucky or wily”? In his introduction to 
the English part of the book he speaks more 
respectfully of certain improvements being 
adopted ‘‘ as far asthe existing [English] patents 
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will allow”; and, turning through the pages of 
his book, we find frequent description of parts 
made under and protected ‘‘by Royal Letters 
Patent,” against the existence of which, and the 
royalties under them, he has nothing to say. It 
is truly ‘‘ English,” however, to denounce 
American patents, and our genial author couldn’t 
help it, probably,—even if his American in- 
formants had not made it appear that this would 
‘* please.” Free trade and free inventions would 
alike widen the market for English makers, per- 
haps, and so the ‘‘ shaping of the trade ” requires 
that American inventors and patentees chould 
not only claim less than English royalties, but 
should present their parchments to the public 
witha graceful bow to the English manufact- 
urers. 

In this ‘‘ American Edition,” we turn to the 
index, on page 293, and find no reference to any 
of the new or ‘‘ American” matter at all; andon 
page 297 we are informed that the one American 
machine which receives commendation and ex- 
tended description on a previous page (287) is 
‘* out of date,” and has ‘*‘ become obsolete dur- 
ing 1880-81.” We notice, also, that while the 


price of the book is one shilling in England, it is 
here ‘‘ Price, 50 cents net,” and it isn’t con- 
trolled by ‘‘the monopoly ” sometimes referred 
to, either. This one hundred per cent. of addi- 
tional cost on an English production we com- 
mend to the attention of that portion of our 
weekly press which omitted to present it to the 
Tariff Commission. The book is, however, well 
worth the price, and we have great pleasure in 
commending this, as all other of Mr. Sturmey’s 
publications, to the perusal of our readers. If 
in this, too, as its author has phrased it, ‘‘ our 
cousins over the water have but little to call their 
own,” they still have a great deal that is English, 
and on things English Mr. Sturmey can always 
‘* please, and even instruct.” 


Mr. EpwINn OLIVER, of the Citizens’ Club, 
New York, was recently in Boston, on business 
for Zhe Wheel. Mr. Oliver has purchased an 
interest in this ably edited journal, and will de- 
vote a part of his time to it. The energy and 
ability of two such men as Messrs. Jenkins & 
Oliver cannot fail to make the paper eminently 
successful. 
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The Massachusetts Division of the L.A.W. 

THE first officers’ meeting of the Massachusetts 
Division was held in Boston on the evening of 
November 27, at the parlors of the New Marl- 
boro’, Boston’s League hotel. The Massachu- 
setts consuls were invited to join with the Exec- 
utive Board in consulting upon certain prelimi- 
nary steps towards the winter campaign. The 
thirteen gentlemen present very well represented 
the active wheeling element of the State, and 
their earnest, decided fashion of conducting the 
business of the evening left little doubt of the 
ability of the Massachusetts Division to fulfil its 
mission. 

The meeting assembled at 8 o'clock, Chief 
Consul Pratt presiding. The secretary’s re- 
port of the general meeting of the Division, held 
a few weeks before, contained the annals of the 
October run, which will always be pleasantly as- 
sociated with the forming of the organization. 
The president then made known the special ob- 
jects of the meeting, and offered some sugges- 
tions in behalf of a vigorous movement in the 
direction of League extension. Discussion fol- 
lowed, resulting in a vote to submit a series of 


circular letters to the wheelmen of the State, 
over the signatures of the Executive Board. 
The claims and purposes of the League are to be 
set forth in these letters ; also, an appeal will be 
addressed to the public spirit of the many citi- 
zens of Massachusetts devoted to cycling, to aid 
in recruiting the ranks of the State organization. 
The officers have reason to believe that wheel- 
men can be counted by hundreds in this State, 
who are all ready to affiliate themselves with an 
organized body of workers as soon as they are 
convinced that its leaders mean business, and are 
backed by the best energy and influence the 
State affords. It is to these gentlemen that the 
Massachusetts Division now offers a test ques- 
tion. The enthusiasm of Massachusetts in the 
cause of bicycling can be accurately measured by 
the response of her wheelmen to this call. 

The question of providing means to defray the 
expenses of consular work in the several States 
was fully canvassed at the fall meeting of League 
officers, and afterward at the State Division 
meeting next day. The subject had then re- 
ceived little consideration beforehand, and no defi- 
nite action was reached. The Massachusetts 
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Division, however, at that time referred the matter 
to the attention of its Executive Board, and now, 
in proceeding to act, the officers present showed a 
marked agreement of opinion. It was the general 
feeling that, for the mutual interests of League and 
Division, only one assessment ought to be levied 
upon members, and that each State was justly en- 
titled to a share of the funds in the general treas- 
ury. There are many necessary expenses con- 
nected with the proper carrying on of the State 
departments, and much of the work done con- 
tributes directly to the League treasury. The 
Massachusetts Division, having a duly appointed 
treasurer, considers that the finance committee 
of the L.A.W. should authorize the payment of 
that officer’s draft for a certain percentage of the 
sum paid in by the League members of the State. 
Accordingly, a vote was passed by the meeting, 
instructing the chief consul to apply to the 
League for an appropriation to meet the expenses 
of the Massachusetts Division, leaving the 
amount discretionary with the officers of the 
League. 

The Committee on Guide-boards reported in 
favor of the design recently proposed by Repre- 
sentative Hill, and commonly known as the 
*‘fish-tail” sign. In shape it closely resembles 
the feather-end of anarrow. It will be lettered in 
black upon a white ground. The report was ac- 
cepted, and the guide-board adopted for the use 
of the Division. In accordance with the vote of 
the general meeting of the Division, the same 
form is to be advocated for the official League 
sign. 

This committee also submitted a combination 
of three stencil figures, employing the League 
stencil-plate, and which are designed to be used 
on existing sign-boards, thus dispensing with an 
additional sign where it seems to be superfluous. 
These symbols, indicating, respectively, Safety, 
Caution, and Danger, were likewise adopted by 
the Executive Board. Massachusetts consuls 
will be instructed to use them at advantageous 
points, under sanction of the proper local author- 
ities. 

The subject of by-laws for the Massachusetts 
Division was referred to a committee for con- 
sideration and report. The opinion seemed to 
prevail that the constitution governing the 
L.A.W. was sufficiently comprehensive to cover 
the general needs of each State department ; but 
that a simple code was desirable, to specify duties 
of officers, appoint stated meetings, runs, and 
races; and to declare more definitely the rela- 
tions of the Division to the National League. 

The meeting adjourned at 10 o’clock P.M. 
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A Letter Addressed to Massachusetts Wheel- 
men who are not League Members. 


GENTLEMEN: — The touring season for 1882 
is ended, and the undersigned take this occasion 
to review briefly the recent history and present 
outlook of L.A.W. matters, especially such as 
concern more directly the wheelmen of Massachu- 
setts. In now advocating the claims of the only 
organized ‘cycling fraternity of America, we are 
enabled to commend its merits to your attention 
with more confidence than ever before. The 
aims and objects of the League have always been 
praised, and since, under the present system, 
there is every assurance of a hopeful future for 
the enterprise, it is entitled to your unreserved 
sanction and support. Much has been said, and 
with more or less justice, in criticism of the 
League’s management ; but each year is bound to 
add a valuable experience and consequent pro- 
ficiency in conducting a somewhat difficult work. 
This year a new régime is in active operation, 
and, by enabling each State to control its own 
affairs, the business of the League is more easily 
handled, and its benefits are becoming corre- 
spondingly apparent. The chief objection that 
has hitherto been urged against the policy of the 
League is now fully met by bringing its duties 
and privileges within the reach of individual mem- 
bers, besides supplying advantageous methods 
for concerted action. 

The Massachusetts Division was organized 21st 
October, under the most promising auspices, and 
invites your codperation in the work that is laid 
out for the coming year. Its officers are sparing 
no effort to advance the interests of Massachu- 
setts wheelmen by improving touring facilities 
throughout the State, and arranging numerous 
meets, runs, and races, to enliven the riding sea- 
son. The fifty consuls already selected are men 
of known ability and enthusiasm, and, with ad- 
ditional appointments, another year will find an 
active League representative in nearly every Mas- 
sachusetts town where wheelmen reside. The 
preparation of road maps and posting of guide- 
boards are to be important features in next sea- 
son’s work. The Massachusetts Division is em- 
phatically a non-partisan body, designed to unite 
the League, members of the State in securing the 
highest results of intelligent and harmonious 
action. No party dissensions which may vex the 
fraternity at large need invade this camp ; for our 
immediate local interests will suffice to engross 
our attention. 

The League of American Wheelmen demands 
your support as the recognized bicycling institu- 
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tion of this nation. The Massachusetts Division 
summons you to join in its undertakings, since 
you will naturally enjoy a share of its benefits. 
Your countenance and your dollars are essential 
to the complete success of the State department, 
which is destined to become a useful ally in the 
common cause. Do not wait for a new League 
year to begin (June 1, 1883), but apply immedi- 
ately to Corresponding Secretary Fred T. Sholes, 
Box 93, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Every League member in the State is likewise 
a member of the Massachusetts Division, and 
entitled to all its privileges. The same entrance 
fee ($1.00) covers membership in both National 
and State bodies. Correspondence in relation 
to the business of the L.A.W., or Massachusetts 
Division, may be addressed to the Division sec- 
retary, who will also furnish blank applications 
for membership when desired. Special inquiries 
will receive prompt attention from members of 
the Executive Board or local consuls. 
Fraternally, 

FRED. S. Pratt, Worcester, Chief Consul. 

CuHAS. P. SHILLABER, Boston, Treasurer. 

FRED. B. CARPENTER, Boston. 

HENRY W. WILLIAMS, Boston. 

CHARLES L. CLARK, Newton. 

F. HAYWARD JOHNSON, Brockton. 

FRANK S. WINSHIP, Lynn. 

MAHLON D. CurRRIER, Lawrence. 

EDWARD K. HILL, Worcester. 

A. J. PHILBRICK, Salem. 


L.A. W. Representatives and Massachusetts Ex- 


ecutive Board. 
F. P. KENDALL, 


Secretary Massachusetts Division. 
Box 889, Worcester, Mass., December, 1882. 


The Washington Meet. 


In the circular sent out by the Capital Bicycle 
Club, inviting the wheelmen of the country to 
attend a meet to be held in Washington, Novem- 
ber 29, in connection with the Garfield Memorial 
Fair, the following alluring sentence occurred : 
‘*In the latitude of Washington late November 
is a delightful season for the bicycle rider, being 
almost uniformly warm and clear. Cold days are 
seldom known at this time, and wheelmen are 
assured that they will probably enjoy weather 
similar to that of October in northern latitudes.” 
Such is the usual fact in regard to Washington 
weather during the latter part of November. 
But both the Capital Club and the visiting bicy- 
clers were doomed to disappointment in this re- 
spect. Late in the afternoon Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 28, it began to ‘snow, and continued all the 
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‘evening, until all hopes of holding the parade and 


races the next day had to be givenup. Tuesday 
evening a pleasant company of wheelmen were 
gathered in rooms of the Capital Club, and, in 
spite of the weather, passed the time enjoyably 
in chatting together. Among the visitors were 
Mr. Geo. H. Day, of the Connecticut Club, 
Hartford ; Col. Pope, of the Massachusetts Club, 
Boston ; Will Pitman and B. G. Sanford, of the 
lively Ixion Club, New York; J. S. Phillips, of the 
Boston Ramblers ; S. Conant Foster, the ‘ poet 
wheelman,” of New York ; Mr. Griffith, of the Mas- 
sachusetts, and many others. It was concluded, 
thatevening, tocalla meeting of all the wheelmen, 
resident and visiting, for the next day, Wednes- 
day, at 2 o’clock, in order to discuss the situation 
and, if possible, arrange some definite plan, 
which would be satisfactory to all. Wednesday 
morning was spent in visiting the many places of 
interest about the city. The members of the 
Capital Club did all in theirypower to make it 
pleasant for the visitors, who carried away the 
highest opinion of their courtesy and hospitality, 
The wheelmen were conducted through a num- 
ber of the government buildings; the National 
Museum, with its treasures of science and art; 
the Smithsonian Institute; the Department of 
Agriculture ; the Patent Office; the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving, where they watched the 
interesting process of engraving and printing 
bank-notes and revenue stamps. 

At 2 o’clock the Capital Club room was filled 
with wheelmen. The Executive Committee, 
through their chairman, Mr. C. E. Hawley, made 
report to the assembly. It was announced that the 
indications were in favor of fair weather on the 
following day ; that in this case the streets would 
be dry enough for a parade, but the track would 
not be in a fit condition for racing until Satur- 
day, if it was then; that it seemed best to the 
committee to call the parade for 11 o'clock, 
Thanksgiving Day, and leave the matter of races 
to the wheelmen assembled. After some discus- 
sion, it was decided to postpone the races until 
May, 1883, the prizes being kept over by permis- 
sion of the Board of Directors of the fair. The 
Capital Club are also desirous of having the 
League Meet at that time, and holding these races 
in connection with the League races. If this 
plan is adopted it will make the affair one of the 
most interesting in the annals of American bi- 
cycling. 

Wednesday afternoon was spent in the Capitol, 
looking through the various exhibits of the Gar- 
field Memorial Fair, climbing the dome, testing 
its acoustic eccentricities from the upper gallery, 
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etc., etc. At 7.30 P.M., about one hundred and 
twenty-five wheelmen marched to the Riggs 
House, where, as guests of the Capital Club, they 
enjoyed a banquet. At the close of the dinner, 
Capt. Lewis, of Philadelphia, presented to Capt. 
Fowler, for the Capital Club, the banner won at 
Philadelphia. Mr. C. E. Hawley was called 
upon, and made some very pleasant remarks, 
welcoming the visitors, and enlightening them in 
regard to the early history of the ‘* Klub Kat.” 
Col. Pope made a neat and appropriate ‘‘ after- 
dinner” speech. Interesting remarks were made 
by L. W. Seeley, of Washington; Fred Jenkins, 
of New York; Captain Trego, of Baltimore ; Dr. 
A. G. Coleman, of Canandaigua, and others. 
Thus the evening passed pleasantly, and about 
10.30 the company broke up. 

The following morning was clear and bright, 
but chilly. By 11 o’clock several of the streets 
and avenues were dry. A short time after the 
appointed hour the parade began, and the line 
proceeded through a number of the avenues, 
under Capt. Fowler, of the Capital Club. The 
marshals were Fred Jenkins, of New York; Dr. 
Coleman, Canandaigua, N.Y.; Mr. Griffiths, of 
Boston; Samuel T. Clark, Baltimore; A. M. 
Hall, Smithville, N.J.; Jo. Pennell, German- 
town, Pa. Fully one hundred and fifty men rode 


in line, and, if the weather had not prevented, 
there would in all probably have been two or 
three times as many. 

At 3 o’clock the contest in fancy riding took 


place in front of the Capitol. Harry Tufts of 
Attleboro’, Mass.; Bert Pressy, of Smithville, 
N.J.; and Rex Smith, of Washington, were en- 
tered. In spite of the cold the exhibition was 
much enjoyed by the wheelmen, who showed 
their appreciation by frequent applause. Mr. 
Tufts rode gracefully and easily; Mr. Pressy, 
upon a ‘ Star,” gave a novel exhibition; Mr. 
Rex Smith undoubtedly is the best fancy rider in 
the country. He is a trained gymnast, and 
handles himself and machine in the most grace- 
ful and skilful manner. He ended by doing his 
‘©one wheelact.” The backbone and little wheel 
were replaced by a short stump, just long enough 
to support the saddle. Then, with some assist- 
ance, he mounted this monocycle and rode across 
the open space. This really wonderful feat was 
loudly cheered. Of course the prize was awarded 
to Mr. Smith. Thursday evening many of the 
visitors departed, and Friday the remainder. 
Though this meet was not such an affair as was 
anticipated, owing to unavoidable circumstances, 
it was enjoyed by all present ; and ‘the hospitable 
manner in which the visiting wheeimen were en- 
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tertained ensures a pleasant time next spring to 
all who shall attend the races in May. 


The Frye-Prince Race. 

Axsout fifteen hundred people attended the bi- 
cycle races at the Institute Fair building, a large 
number of them being ladies. A band of music, 
stationed in the centre of the hall, added much to 
the success of the entertainment. The first event 
was a two-mile amateur race, in heats, best two 
in three. First prize, a silver pitcher, and second 
prize, a silver cup. The entries were, J. W. 
Wattles, of Boston; E. Burnham, of Newton; 
R.F. Stahl, of Boston; G. E. Frye, of Marlboro’ ; 
G. M. Hendee, of Springfield; W. E. Trufant, 
of Abington, and W. N. Saunders, of Boston. 
The last two named did not appear, and the 
others came to the post in the order named. 
Burnham took the lead at once, followed by Wat- 
tles, Stahl, Frye, and Hendee last. Wattles 
passed Burnham, and at the end of the first lap 
the order was Wattles, Burnham, Stahl, Frye, and 
Hendee. The last named, however, pushed his 
way to the front and took the lead in the first lap 
of the second mile, followed by Burnham, Frye, 
Wattles, and Stahl. The only change in the next 
lap was to send Stahl again to the rear. Frye 
passed Burnham, in the third lap, and tried to 
pass Hendee, but could not, as the latter was 
riding well within himself. Hendee, Frye, and 
Burnham were well ahead of Wattles and Stahl, 
and finished in these positions. Burnham’s time 
for the first mile was 3m. 224s. Time of Hendee, 
for two miles, was 6m. 50s.; Burnham, 6m. 
504s. Wattles and Stahl withdrew in the second 
heat. Burnham took the lead, followed by Frye 
and Hendee, and the men were thus bunched 
forfourlaps. In the fifth lap Hendee took second 
position, butlostitinthenextlap. In thesecond 
lap of the last mile he regained it with ease, and 
passed the leader, Burnham, without effort, in 
the next lap, winning bya dozen yards. Hendee’s 
time for one mile was 3m., 49s.; 2 miles, 7m., 
Io4s.; Burnham, 7m., 138s. 

The next event was fancy riding for a silver 
cup, entries to close at the post. G. M. Hendee, 
of Springfield, was the only entry. He gavea 
very pretty exhibition, displaying several difficult 
pedal mounts and vaults into the saddle, riding 
on one wheel without hands or bar, running side 
saddle, and standing on saddle, and other diffi- 
cult feats. 

The great event of the evening was now 
called, viz., the match between John S. Prince, 
professional, and Lewis T. Frye, the amateur one- 
mile champion of last year, and who defeated 
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Vesey, the well-known English amateur, in the 
ten-mile contest last winter. As has already 
been stated, Prince had challenged any amateur 
to race him ten miles, andallowing twenty seconds 
start, and Frye accepted without obtaining the 
sanction of the League of American Wheelnven, 
thereby forfeiting his amateurship. Both men 
seemed in good condition, and expressed con- 
fidence in the result; and as they responded to 
the bell of the starter and took their positions, 
they made a fine appearance, from an athletic 
point of view. 

Frye rode a 584-inch ‘‘ Yale” racer, weighing 
33 pounds, and Prince bestrode a new 534-inch 
Expert ‘‘ Columbia,” weighing 334 pounds. Frye 
got an excellent start, his 20 seconds giving him 
a half‘ lap ahead of Prince. The latter got a 
bad send-off, giving Frye still more ground. 
Frye at once set a rattling pace, and at the end 
of the first mile had gained 75 yards more than 
his allowance. Prince reduced this somewhat in 
the second mile, but in the next Frye had gained 
100 yards. The enthusiasm was great, and as 
each man passed the post he was greeted with 
cheers and cries of ‘‘ Prince” and ‘‘Frye.” At 
four miles the men were exactly as when they 
started. At five miles Prince began to gain, 
amid tremendous cheers. At six miles Prince 
had closed almost half the gap, and at seven, the 
men were almost together. It now seemed as if 
it were only a question of how much Prince cared 
to beat Frye, and he kept a slight lead until the 
second lap of the last mile, when Frye dashed by 
him. As the bell rang for the final lap, Prince 
spurted, and both now kept side by side. On the 
home-stretch, however, Frye was seen to be a 
little over a yard ahead, and he maintained this 
advantage, and passed the post amid tumultuous 
applause. As Frye dismounted, he was lifted up 
by his confréres of the Boston Bicycle Club and 
his friends, and carried to his dressing-room. 
Many, however, were not slow in doubting the 
genuineness of Frye’s victory; and, indeed, it is 
strange that Prince should have been able to be 
alongside of Frye at seven miles of the distance, ° 
and not be able to pass him. The time for the 
race was as follows : — 


FRYE. PRINCE. 
Miles. Min. Sec. Min, Sec 
ee ote ees ene 94 —- — 
2. 6 28 _— _ 
3- 9 474 9 (538 
ie 13 11} 13 183 
Bs 16 34 16 324 
oe +20 2 19 34 
ee 23 35 23 204 
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Be. ee Go ee eo, ot a 27 4 
Sn 2 ok se we = 30 53 
Io. - 33 404 33-208 


The timing was scarcely satisfactory, inasmuch 
as, ina race of this importance, it should have 
been so arranged that the time of each man for 
each mile of the race could be taken. The offi- 
cers of the race, who performed their duties to 
the general satisfaction, were: Referee, Robert 
Luce, of the Boston Globe ; judges, Abbott Basset 
and F. B. Carpenter; timers, R. P. Ahl, J. S. 
Dean, and James B. Underwood; starter, F. W. 
Weston; scorers, Messrs. W. J. Gleason, Keyes, 
and Corey; clerks of the course, H. M. Keyes 
and J. E. Mellen.— Boston Globe. 


Fancy Amateur Riding. 


THE FALL OPENING OF THE COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
SCHOOL. 

THE fall opening of the Columbia Bicycle 
School, Nos. 214 and 216 East 34th street, was 
well attended. Besides a number of ladies and 
gentlemen, there were also present representa- 
tives of the Manhattan, New York, Citizens’, 
Lenox, Ixion, Mercury, Kings County, and Ho- 
boken Clubs. The feats performed by the vari- 
ous riders gave many among the audience an 
idea that they had not previously entertained of 
the adaptability of the bicycle to athletic exercises 
and the opportunity it affords for the display of 
grace and skill. 

The first event was fancy riding by Mr. G. A. 
Wells, of New York, who did remarkably well 
considering the short time he has been riding. 
He successfully performed the feats of lying on 
his back on the saddle, springing from the ground 
and alighting upon the saddle on one foot, 
mounting and dismounting at a stand-still, and 
similar acts. 

Trick riding in a tricycle, by Mr. Arthur At- 
kins, the champion of New England, was second 
on the programme. The third was double fancy 
riding by Messrs. G. A. Wells and Crawford 
Mason.. Wells again performed his feat of lying 
on his back while Mason held him by the foot 
and towed him around the ring. Both then rode 
one machine, Wells standing on the saddle be- 
hind Mason, and sitting on his shoulders. A 
still more difficult performance was riding in 
front of the wheel, which was accomplished by 
Wells while Mason stood behind it on the step. 
While riding alone, Mason went over his ma- 
chine, but dexterously caught on his feet. 

No. 4 was an amusing representation by Ma- 
son of a tyro learning to ride. 
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The next was a slow race, in three heats, be- 
tween G. A. Wells, D. J. Canary, amateur cham- 
pion of Connecticut, Arthur Atkins, and Crawford 
Mason. It was won by Atkins. 

Decidedly the best feature of the entertain- 
ment was the fancy riding by Mr. D. J. Canary, 
who performed numerous graceful evolutions, that 
would require a technical description to be under- 
stood. Among other things, he rode sideways 
with arms folded; jumped from the ground, 
landing with both feet on the saddle ; sprang into 
the saddle without moving; sat still with his 
arms folded, and alighted and picked up a pocket- 
handkerchief from the floor while his bicycle went 
on, caught it in a few pacesandremounted. He 
performed with apparent ease the feat of raising 
the small wheel from the floor by throwing his 
weight slightly forward and riding for short 
distances on a single wheel, and repeated this 
with his arms folded. His last, and, perhaps, 
hardest ‘‘ trick” was to‘ mount on a single wheel. 

The next event was fancy and trick riding by 
Mr. Atkins. He performed many of the feats 
before described, and displayed a great knack 
of balancing himself in various positions on a 
smaller-sized bicycle. 

The programme was concluded with a club 
drill, participated in by the four contestants in 
the slow race, and led by Mr. Atkins. The 
judges were Dr. N. M. Beckwith and Mr. T. C. 
Smith, of the Citizens’ Club. 

The entertainment ended with dancing, and the 
evening was thoroughly enjoyed by all present. — 
N.Y. Truth. 


On the evening of Monday, December 4th, the 
Kings County Wheelmen held their second an- 
nual reception and ball in Knickerbocker Hall, 
Brooklyn. This pleasant affair was wellattended 
by the wheelmen of Brooklyn and New York, 
about seventy-five being present. The dancing 
began about 9.30. After several dances had 
taken place, Messrs. Ford, Mason, and Canary 
gave a short exhibition of fancy riding, double 
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and single. This was very interesting. ‘‘ Learn- 
ing to ride” was illustrated in a most laughable 
manner by Prof. F. S. Rollinson. After this 
entertaining recess, the dancing again began, and 
was continued till an early hour. The occasion 
was a pleasant one, and enjoyed by all who were 
present. 


THE Troy and Albany clubs united in a run to 
Kinderhook on election day. They hada very 
pleasant run, and enjoyed a gbod substantial din- 
ner at the Herrick House,—at a cost of fifty cents, 
— returning home without an accident, excepting 
to the American Star man, who had to return on 
the cars. PA 


ON Nov. 23, 1882, a new bicycle club was or- 
ganized in Brooklyn, called the ‘‘ Long Island 
Wheelmen.” 

The following-named gentlemen were elected 
officers of the club: President, F. J. Drake; 
Captain, H. H. Stults; Sub-Captain, S. E. Bu- 
chanan; Secretary, S. W. Baldwin; Address, 
P.O. Box 2125, New York City. 


THE Portsmouth (Ohio) Bicycle Club was 
formed November 8, with a membership of 
twelve. W. F. Sodwick is President; Frank 
M. Smith was chosen Secretary and Treasurer- 


MR. FRED JENKINS, the editor of Zhe Wheel, 
of New York, has been appointed, by W. H. 
Miller, President L.A.W., a member of the Rac- 
ing Committee, in the place of J. S. Dean, re- 
signed. 


Mr. FRED T. SHOLEs, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 


been appointed Corresponding Secretary of the 
L.A.W. His P.O. Box is 93. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us that there are 
about twelve machines in Indianapolis; but no 
club. An organization was formed there in the 
spring of 1880, but lived but a few months. The 
riders are allowed to ride anywhere in the city 
with the exception of one cemetery. 


—___—~<+9-—_____ 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Under the Sun.’ 
Mr. PHIL ROBINSON, the new English humorist, as 
he has been called, has just collected his Indian papers 
into a volume under the above title, published by 


Roberts Brothers. We cannot do better to give our 


1Under the Sun. By Phil Robinson, author of “In 
my Indian Garden,” ‘ Under the Punkah,” etc., etc. With 


a preface by Edwin Arnold, author of ‘Light of Asia.” 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1882. 


readers an idea of the contents of this book than to 
quote from the preface by Edwin Arnold. “The au- 
thor writes of beetles, birds, frogs, squirrels, and the 
“small deer’ of India, but always, as it seems to me, 
with so just a sense of the vivid vitality of Indian 
scenes and creatures, and so much sympathy for the 
Asiatic side of our empire, down to the simplest 
every-day objects, that I should not know where to 
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send an uninformed English reader for better hints 
of the out-of-door look and spirit of things in our 
Indian gardens. 

“They are only sketches, no doubt, which fill this 
little portfolio, but their outlines are often drawn 
with so true a hand that nothing can be more sugges- 
tive to the memory of any one who has led the same 
life. India may be hot, dusty, distant, and whatever 
else the weary exile alleges when his liver goes wrong; 
but she is never for one moment, or in any spot, as 
regards her people, har scenery, her cities, towns, vil- 
lages, or country places, vulgar. There is nothing 
that is not worth study and regard; for the stamp of 
a vast past is over all the land, and the very pariah 
dogs are classic to those who know Indian fables and 
how to be entertained by them. Our author is one 
of the happy in whom familiarity with Indian sights 
and objects has not bred indifference, but rather sug- 
gested the beginnings of an Anglo-Indian literature, 
If I am not wrong, the charm of looking at these ut- 
terly commonplace animals and people of India in 
this gay, pleased spirit, is that we get that 
freshness of feeling which youth alone enjoys when 
all the world is new to it, interpreted by the adult 
matured mind suddenly entering a practically new 
world, — for such India is to the English official on 
his first arrival. Here is one at last who writes down 
his observations, and opens, I think, thereby, a rich 
and charming field of Indian literature, which ought 
hereafter to yield many other papers as agreeable as 
those which it gives me true satisfaction thus to com- 
mend to the public.” 


Nantucket Scraps.' 


Miss AUSTIN has given us an exceedingly interesting 
description of Nantucket, its people, and their pecu- 
liarities. Nantucket isa queer old place, and must 
furnish endless diversion to the “ coofs” who migrate 
thitherward when the ‘‘ heated spell” comes on, and 
emigrate shoreward at the end of the season. But 
Mysie, who does not seek diversion so much as truth, 
tells us that, when the summer-boarder abounds, the 
real Nantucketer, like the sensitive plant, shrinks 
within himself, and does not unfold his heart and lay 
bare his real self until the Goths and Vandals have 
departed. You can visit the graveyards and read the 
quaint inscriptions on the old tombstones; you can 
see Dionis and its facetious conductor; visit Mrs. 
McCleeve’s museum, and purchase a shark’s tooth set 
in gold; climb Uriah Gardner’s hill; and you can mount 
the old church tower and read the inscription on the 
Lisbon bell, and hear the story of its voyage from 
Spain, from the lips of the old town-crier. But the real 
Nantucketer is as impenetrable as an oyster. Mysie 
collected what scraps she could of history, natural 
curiosities, and legendary lore in season, and went 

1 Nantucket Scraps. Being the experience of an off-island- 


er, in season and out of season, among a passing people. 
By Jane G. Austin. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 1883, 


home. And when the season was past, and the sum- 
mer-boarder had departed, Mysie went back to study 
the autochthon, in which she seems to take especial 
delight. She is sparkling and vivacious throughout, 
and often quaintly humorous. 

Mysie is evidently not a book-keeper, or she 
would not have said “ zoting up the ledger ” for “footing 
up the ledger.” It was hardly judicious to give the 
entire log of the “Dauphin.” A few stanzas (if 
stanzas they may be called), such, for example, as 
this : — 

‘* But ere the sun was fairly down, 
Some more whales hove in sight; 
We lowered, and soon got fast to one, 

And had him dead by night,” 
would have shown equally well the character of the 
journal. And no one, with any appreciation of true 
poetry, could summon up the strength to wade 
through ¢hirty pages like the above-quoted lines. 


The Knockabout Club Alongshore.’ 


IN this book are chronicled the further adventures 
of the “ Knockabout Club,” whose bicycle trip, and 
life in the woods of Maine and Canada, was written 
of in ‘‘The Knockabout Club in the Woods.” In 
this book Mr. Stephens advances the theory, put 
forth many years ago in the Young America se- 
ries by Oliver Optic, of a Steamship College. There 
is much valuable information in the book, in one form 
and another. The club follows the coast from Boston 
up to Labrador, and then cross to Greenland. All 
the notable places and happenings are described. 
They hunt seals, visit the Esquimaux, chase bears, 
and climb icebergs. They learn by travel and obser- 
vation, and young readers can gain the same knowl- 
edge in this book. The stories of the Northmen and 
their discovery of America are woven into the narra- 
tive in a graceful and pleasing manner. The outlines 
of the religion and mythology of the Northmen are 
vividly related, and will be enjoyed by readers young 
and old. The illustrations of the book are excellent 
and numerous. 

A Strange Journey.’ 

In this book the writer has given, in the form of a 
story, some “ Pictures from Egypt and the Soudan.” 
The easy style which characterizes the descriptions 
seems to indicate, not that the author was a mere 
traveller through these countries, but more intimately 
acquainted with the scenes, the people, and their cus- 
toms. The off-hand tone of the references shows 
great familiarity with the subject. The story itself is 
cleverly written, containing well-drawn characters and 
striking situations. 

1Yhe Knockabout Club Alongshore. The adventures of 
a party of young men on atrip from Boston to the Land of 
the Midnight Sun. By C. A. Stephens, author of the 


“‘ Knockabout Club in the Woods,” ‘*Camping Out,” etc. 
Fully Illustrated. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

2A Strange Journey; or, Pictures from Egypt and the 
Soudan. By the author of ‘*Commonplace,” ‘* Poems,” 
etc.,etc. Franklin Square Library. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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Columbia Bicycle School and Salesroom. 


A FULL LINE OF BICYCLES AND BICYCLE SUNDRIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


214 and 216 East Thirty-Fourth Street, New York. 


A PLEASANT RIDING HALL. 


Instruction from 8.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Seagon Tickets for 30 days, $3 — May be applied toward purthage. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


ELLIOTT MASON, Manager. 





BIcrcLees. COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 

Send for the PopzE MANUFACTURING Company's 
Catalogue, to 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, where is one 
of the chief depots of the Company with assortment on hand. 

Fire Arms, Lawn Tennis, Rubber, Lawn and Parlor 

uoits, for hire to Church and Lawn Parties. Fish Tackle, 
Tricycles, Gymnasium and Home Gymnasium Goods, Roller 
Skates from 65 cents, Cutlery, Archery, Base Balls and 
Bats, Dog Food and Flea Exterminator. Pamphlet on Dog 
Diseases and Catalogues Free. Subscriptions to THE 
WuHEELMAN taken at 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. KITTREDGE & CO, 





YOU WANT IT. 


“CPEPK.” 


Published every Saturday morning by 


JAMES U. MILLER, 
180 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


“ CHEEK” is a large 8-page weekly Literary, Ilumor- 
ous and decidedly original newspaper, containing a fund of 
valuable contents found in no other journal. Among the 
regular departments for the year 1SS2 will be “* Squads and 
Squadrons, or the Sunny Side of War,” Written expressly 
for **Cugek” by Bur Castle; sparkling N. Y. Letters, from 
“Cneek’s” regular correspondent, Beppo; ** CugzeK’s” 
Chicago Chat; ** Audacities ”; ‘* The Sample Case,” edited 
expressly for the commercial travellers of the United States; 
Amusement and Sporting Notes; *‘ Prominent People ”; 
crisp editorials and the drollest of original humorous 
sketches and poems. “ CHEEK” is sold on all the news 
stands, nnd in the cities also by newsboys. Terms: one 
year, $2; six months, $1; three months, BOc. Sample 
copy for a 3-cent stamp. Agents should write for club rates. 


Address, JAS. U. MILLER. 


Publisher and Proprietor “‘ CuzzK.” 
180 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


OPINIONS OF “CHEEK.” 


A large sized and very lively weekly paper.—Chicago 
Fournal. 

It is a weekly paper just like the Sun, only perhaps a 
little more pious.—Afi/waukee Sun. 

It takes high rank among the humorous papers of the 
country.—Ft. Wayne Gazette. 

A very fine paper, containing eight pages of splendid 
original and selected matter.—Laramie Boomerang. 

Large, bright, entertaining and instructive. — Norris. 
town ( Pa.) Herald. 

No one in the profession slings a more facile and humor- 
ous than Dick Steele, the editor of Chicago CuzEK.— 
Fall River ( Mass.) Advance. 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
Exact Size. 


WHEELMEN’s LeaGuE BapcEs of the 
New Design. Handsome Solid Gold Pins, 
‘arnet stone centres, $3.50 and $5.00 each. 
The same with extra finished scttings, 
\ $7.00 and $8.00 each, Best finish with 
small DIAMONDS, $15 to $25 and upwards. 
} ‘The design also mounted as watch charms, 
scarf pins, etc., all suitable for constant 
wear. Orders by mail, enclosing cash or 
===, P.O. Order for the style desired, will re- 
Pat. Sept. 13, '81. ceive immediate attention. Send for cir- 
cular. Address, C. H. LAMSON, Portland, Me. 











STODDARD, LOVERING & CO., 


2 CUMBERLAND ST., 10 MILK Sr., 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND; BOSTON, MASS. 


Importers of various kinds of 


English Bicycles and Tricycles. 
Sole Agents for the United States for 


SINGER & CO., COVENTRY. 


WETMORE & STORY, 
TAILORS, 


33 Essex St. and 783 Washington St., 


Manufacture the best and cheapest 


BICYCLE SUITS 


IN THE WORLD. 





We designed and made the Bicycle Suits for the 
Boston Ramblers. 


eBICYCLE CLUBS 


Will find it to their advantage to call upon 
or correspond with us. Our Stock 
consists of a full line of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GOODS. 
SUITS OF ALL KIND MADE TO ORDER. 
STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED. 


Sample sent mailed on application. 


ee Tee 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


A Popular Monthly of General Literature. 


The distinctive reputation of LirpincoTt’s MAGAZINE as “ eminently readable” will, it is trusted, be con- 
firmed and extended during the coming year. The special aim of its conductors is to secure such treat- 
ment of the great-variety of topics embraced within its scope as shall render it attractive to the general mass 
of intelligent readers, a favorite in the family circle, and a means of culture as well as of entertainment. 

While fiction, in the form of serials and of short stories, holds a prominent place in its pages, it has 
gained particular notice by its sketches of travel and adventure, studies of life and character, and articles on 
natural history and other scientific subjects, written with the freshness that comes from personal observation 
and experience, in a lively style, and with abundant anecdotical illustrations. 

One of the chief attractions will be a fascinating SERIAL Story, to commence in the January number, 


entitled 
“THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS,” 


by Mary Agnes Tincker, author of “Signor Monaldini’s Niece,” “By the Tiber,” etc., in which the interest 
will be found to centre on three finely contrasted female characters, Italian, English, and American, and which, 
besides many exquisite pictures of Italian life and scenery, embodies the writer’s matured views on some of the 
leading questions of the day. 

In the other features of the Magazine the union of literary excellence with popular attractiveness will be 
steadily maintained. 











For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 


Terms: Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 25 cents. LIBERAL CLUB RATES. 
Specimen number mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents. (Postage Stamps afford a convenient 
form of remittance.) 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS for THe HOLIDAYS. 


NEW ENGLAND BYGONES. 

By E. H. Arr (Ellen H. Rollins). This Mew Zdition is brought out in elegant holiday style, with a 
handsome and unique cover specially designed for the book. The work is profusely Illustrated with 80 
Woodcuts, including a portrait of the author, contributed by the best artists and engravers. Among the 
former are such names as Gibson, Gifford, Jones, Moran, Schell, Ilovenden, Frost, Pyle, etc., and among 
the latter Juengling, French, Davis, Whitney, Closson, Lauderbach, Andrew, etc. A Memoir of the gifted 
author forms the subject of an Introduction, written by her friend Gait HamILtton. One Svo volume. 
Printed on fine tinted paper. Cloth, extra gilt, $5.00. Tree Calf, $9.00. Turkey morocco, $9.00. 


CHRISTINE. 
A Poem. By T’. BUCHANAN READ. Uniform with “ Drifting” and “Brushwood.” With 17 handsome 
Illustrations by Frederick Dielman. Small 4to. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. Full calf, illuminated, $4.00. Tree 
calf, extra, $5.00. Plush, $4.50. 


READ’S POEMS. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF T. BUCHANAN READ. 
With a Prefatory Memoir. J//ustrated Library Edition. The illustrations are from drawings by Dielman, Fenn, 
Ilumphrey, Murphy and others. 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $4.00. Morocco antique, $9.00. Tree calf, extra, $9.00. 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS IN AFRICA. 
The adventures of Four Young Americans.in the Wilds of Africa. By Jases D. McCasz, author of “ Our 
Young Folks Abroad.” Fully Illustrated. 4to. Boards, $1.75. Extra cloth, $2.25. 
This volume is & companion to Our Yous Folks Abroad,” which was very favorably received the last season, and 
it is the only work of the kind ever published. 


THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE. 
A New Juvenile. By Grtorck MACDONALD. Companion volume to “The Princess and the Goblin.” With 
numerous full-page Illustrations. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 


THE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Select Tales, not included by Galland or Lane in the “One Thousand and One Nights.” Translated and 
Edited by W. F. Kirby. Illustrated with over 30 full-page Engravings. Crown $vo. Extra cloth, $2.00. 


*,*For Sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent, transportation free, upon reccipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and Ji7 Market Street, Phila, 
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For BICYCLES, PETITE TRICYCLES, 
VELOCIPEDES. 


Send to H. B. HART, No. 813 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


A full line constantly on hand. 


Send three cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue and Price Lists. 





ENAMEL. 


We are prepared to enamel bicycles in plain black 
at the following prices : — 


To enamel every part j - $12.00 
To enamel every part, except the following, 
which will be nickeled: Handle Bar, Brake, 
Saddle Spring, Cranks, Crank Keys and Nuts, 
Ball Bearings, Pedal Nuts, and Rear Wheel 
Bolt and Nuts . 15.00 


We do not stripe them as it would have to be done 
with paint, and then varnished, which would destroy 
the lustre of the enamel. 


SHIP TO US AT 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


We also request that the sender will mark the 
bicycle with his name and address, and prepay freight. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
B97 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














' P. O. Box 444, N. Y. 
The only Illustrated Bicycling News- 


paper in America. 


Published every Wednesday. 


FRED. TENKINS, - - « © © © © «© © «= «© Eprrtor. 
CHAS, E. PRATT, - - - - Eptror1at Contrisutor. 


Subscription Price $1.50 per annum. 
Send for specimen copy. 


ARCHERY AND TENNIS NEWS. 
Published semi-monthly from June to December, and 
monthly from December to June. 

The only Journal devoted to those Pastimes. 
Terms, $1.50 a year. 

Address) ARCHERY anp TENNIS NEWS, 
P.O. Box 1030. New York CIty. 








Tricycling Journal 


AND 


Manufacturers’ Advertiser. 


The Tricyclists’ Vade Mecum and Guide to Tricycling. 
Every Wednesday, Post Free, from Office of “‘ THE WHEELMAN.” 


HE TRICYCLING JOURNAL affords riders and in- 
tending purchasers valuable information, consisting of 
practical criticism upon all the best machines, compiled by 
— thoroughly conversant with machinesand makers. 
Vhile dealing in a spirit of impartiality with existing Tri- 
cycles, improvements and patents are carefully watched and 
their advantages in improving the magnificent machine of 
to-day fully set forth. 

The increasing popularity of Tricycle Clubs; the field 
opening up for Race Meetings; Notes on Training ; Touring 
Notes and Correspondence are fully treated and reported. 

NOTES AND QUERIES, referring to the ** world on wheels” 
form an especial feature, and no effort is spared to furnish 
answers to Queries forwarded to us. 

EXCHANGE AND SALE. — Owners of Bicycles or Tri- 
cycles desirous of exchanging or selling their machines can 
advertise their requirements at the moderate charge of 20 
words for 6d. 

SUBSCRIPTION, Post Free, prepaid — One Quarter, 1s. 
7344.; Six Months, 3s. 3d., and One Year, 6s. 6d. 


C. CORDINGLEY, 


IAMMERSMITH PRINTING WORKS, 


LONDON, W. 





PAC YCLE 
SUITS. 


We have introduced and are offering a superior 
line of Bicycle Suits, ready made, at popular prices. 

Samples and rules for self-measurement sent on 
application. 

Estimates given, with special rates to clubs. 


JOHN PARET & CO., 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothiers, 


402 & 404 Fulton $t., Cor. Gallatin Place, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y, 
J. E. STANTON, Manager. 
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New York & New England Raiiroad. 


The only Line running Through Cars between 


; Philadelphia, Baltimore and 

BOSTON, } Washington * without change. 

Train leaves Boston at 7.00 P.M. daily. Returning, leaves 
Waskington at 1.30 P. M., arriving in Boston 7.53 A. M. 


The only line running Pullman Palace Cars between 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK (Via Hartford and New Haven), 


Express train leaves Boston 9.00 A.M., arrives New York 
.23 P.M. Returning, leaves Grand Central Depot, New 
ork, at *11.35 P. M., arrives Boston 7.55 A. M. 

*This is the latest evening train leaving New York. 


NORWICH LINE Between BOSTON & NEW YORK, 


Steamboat train, with ——— Room Cars, leaves Boston 
7.00 P. M., arrives at New London at 10.15 P. M., connect- 
ing with the new steamer City or WorcEstTEr, Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays; and City or New York Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Returning, steamer leaves 
Pier 40, North River, New York, ats P. M., connecting at 
New London with train leaving at 4.15 A. M., arriving in 
Boston at 7.55 A. M. Good night's rest on the boat, 


EXPRESS TRAINS. 
BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 


Leave Boston 9.00 A. M., arrive Providence 10.35 A. M. 
_ e ee. = ss - 1.20 P. M. 
330P.M. ” g.20 “ 
ty i] .00 “ “ i 7-35 “ 
Leave Providence 8.15 A. M., arrive Boston 9.50 A. M. 
” = nwo © sad “ 1363 P. M. 
130P.M., ‘ = 3.00 
4.30 “ “ “ 6.10 “ 
Ask for Tickets via N. Y. & N. E. R. R. 
Office 322 Washington St. Depot foot Summer St., Boston. 
S.M. PELTON, Jr., A. C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


“e “ 


“ “ 
“ “ 





H. C. BLUE & CO., 


CUSTOM CLOTHIERS, 


48 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Clothing for Fall and Winter Wear. 


We feel confident we can save you twenty-five per 
cent. 

Our Goods are NEW and carefully selected. Our 
Cutters are of Artistic ability, and our Trimmings and 
Make will bear comparison with the best Tailors in 
the city. 

Uniforms of every description. POZ/CZ, FIRE- 
MEN, BICYCLE, SOCIETY UNIFORMS and 
LIVERY at modern prices, 


BICYCLE SUITS A SPECIALTY. 


Samples by mail on application. 





AGENTS FOR BICYCLES, ETC. 


G. W. ROUSE & SON, 110 S. Washington St., Peoria, Ill. 

GEORGE T. READ, Belfast, Maine. 

FOSTER & CO., 1S. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

A. E. WOOD, Northboro, Mass. 

II. B. MARTIN, Kansas City, Mo. 

O. A. FAIRCHILD, Silver Creek, N. Y. 

GILMAN BROS., Nashua, N. II. 

WM. C. SCRIBNER, Washington, D. C. 

II. L. SHAW & CO., East Saginaw, Mich. 

J. VAN EPS, Somerville, N. J. 

W. J. GORDON, Wilmington, N.C. 

GEORGE E. DORR$Greenwich, N. Y. 

E. I. HORSMAN, $0 Williams Street, New York City. 

ELLIOTT MASON, 214 and 216 East 34th Street, New 
York City. 

Cc. J. KRAG, Columbys, Ohio. 

DAVIS & IIUNT, Cleveland, Ohio. 

GUMP BROS., Dayton, Ohio. 

FRANK P. MILLER, Fremont, Ohio. 

II. B. ITART, 813 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. J. KOLP, Scranton, Pa. 

S. M. WOODBURN, M. D., Towanda, Pa. 

FRANK C. BISSELL, Neenah, Wis. 

FRED. P. EDMANS, 66 King Strect, N. Y. 

Cc. K. ALLEY, with S. S. Jewett & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. A. IIAZLETT, Portsmouth, N. II. 

Cc. Il. LAMSON, Portland, Me. 

HORACE BEDDO, 422 4th Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

B. KITTREDGE & CO., 166 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 

Cc. N. DWIGHT, Batavia, N. Y. 

PETER DuMONT, New Brunswick, N. J. 

S. Il. POOL, Rochester, N. Y. 

EMORY P. ROBINSON, Sidney, O. 

W. Il. LONGSTREET, Elmira, N. Y. 

A. W. CLARK, Binghamton, N. Y. 





THE 


CLOSED. 


WHEELMEN. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


BENJ. FRENCH & Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 























PRUILADELPHILA & READING RR. 


THE most attractive sections of the State of Pennsylvania 

are reached by the Lines of this Company. _Its trains 
are moved with SAFETY, SPEED, and REGULARITY. 
Its Cars are unrivalled in COMFORT, CLEANLINESS, 
and the many luxuries provided for modern tmvel: 


MAIN LINE AND BRANCHES. 


THE SCHUYLKILL VALLEY ROUTE. 


THE ONLY ROUTE 


TO 


NORRISTOWN, POTTSTOWN, READING, 
PHCENIXVILLE, > BIRDSBORO, LEBANON AND 
POTTSVILLE. 

The most desirable Route to HARRISBURG, MAHANOY PLANE, 
MT. CARMEL, DANVILLE, TAMAQUA, ASHLAND, 


“SHAMOKIN, -MILTON, MAHANOY CITY, 
SHENANDOAH, CATAWISSA, MUNCY. 


Williamsport and Points West, véa@ Phila- 
delphia and Erie and Northern 
Central Railroads. 


Also, to ELMIRA, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, MONTREAL, 
QUEBEC, WHITE MOUNTAINS, &c., &c. 


Depot,— Thirteenth & Callowhill Sts., Philadelphia. 


Baggage collected, delivered, and checked to destination. 


J, E. WOOTTEN, 


General Manager. 


C. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
CHAS. L. WORK, 
Manufacturer of 


Velocipedes & Bicycles, 


< 234 CARTER STREET, 


Bet. ad & 3d, Chestnut & Dock 
St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





" Wholesale only. 


The Wheelman 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine 


OF 


Bicycling and Tricycling 


Literature and News. 


EACH NUMBER CON1aAINS 


ARTICLES, illustrated by the best Artists; 
ESSAYS; STORIES; SKETCHES; 
POEMS, and a summary of 
WHEEL NEWS. 


Its list of contributors embraces many 
eminent and able writers. 


Every Wheelman should subscribe for it. 
Terms — One Year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 20 cts. 


Agents wanted everywhere to take sub- 
scriptions. Liberal Commissions. 
Send 20 ¢ts. for sample copy 
and terms. 


THE WHEELMAN CO., 
608 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





ENGLISH BICYCLES. 


The “‘ American Sanspareil” Roadster. 
The “ American Sanspareil” Racer. 
The ‘ American” Roadster. 
Many other good makes furnished. 
SECOND HAND MACHINES, LAMPS, BELLS, 
AND OTHER ACCESSORIES. 
Repairs promptly attended to. 
A. G. POWELL & CO., 
218 S. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HORSMAN BICYCLES, COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 


And headquarters for Bicycle Fixings. The only down 
town agency of the Pork Mrc. Co. A full lineof Experts, 
STANDARDS and MustTanGs in stock. Manufacturer of the 
HorsMAn Bicyce for men and youths, 32 in. to §0 in., 
$12.50 to $60.00. I also make a specialty of buying and 
selling second-hand Bicycles. Send for Catalogue. 


E. I. HORSMAN, 


80 & §2 WiLLtaMs Street, New York. 





NOTMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


99 Boylston St., opp. Public Garden. 
Studio elegantly refitted and furnished. Operating, 
Dressing and Reception Rooms all on first floor. 





THE BROOKLYN BICYCLE CO., 
LIMITED. 
161 & 163 Clymer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W..L. SAMson, Secy. G. R. BIDWELL, Genl. Mgr. 

American and English Bicycles and sundries always 
in stock. 

Large Riding Hall, ample storage room. Repair- 
ing in all its branches. 









































THE “EXPERT” 


AND THE 


Standard Columbia Bicycles. 


Ose 

The former with more specialties and higher finish, but both, in their respective styles, high-class 
machines, are constructed with the best mechanical skill and machinery, of carefully selected and best 
adapted material, on scientific principles, for the most effective and satisfactory results in road use. Their 
stanchness, reliability, beauty, easiness of propulsion and control, and general comfort in using, have been 
attested by long use, in greater numbers and in more variety of conditions than any other make, and their 
qualities are approved by most experienced and representative wheelmen in this country. 

We have these machines constantly in stock, in all sizes and styles, and invite all Wheelmen before 
purchasing new “ mounts” to examine them, either at our Warerooms or our Agencies, or else to SEND THREE 
CENT STAMP FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and read up all sides. 


English Tricyeles and Bicycles, and American and English Accessories 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
597 Washington Street, Boston. 
THE HARTFORD SEWING MACHINE.. 
Light, Elegant Woodwork, 
Quiet, Easy Running, 

Simple, Nickel- Plated, 
Durable, Ball Bearings, 
Decorated, Pearl-Stitch. 








The most complete machines in all 2 ee ; 
respects ever'offered to the Public. eZ, For full particulars apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 








BLAKE'S PATENT STEAM PUMPS. KNOWLES’ PATENT STEAM PUMPS. 


THE STANDARD. 





Avpress GEO. P. BLAKE MFC. COMPANY, KNOWLES’ STEAM PUMP WORKS, 


44 Washington St., 88 Liberty Street. 44 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 


BOSTON NEW YORK. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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